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PREFAOE. 


Tuts edition of the Clouds is based on Theodor Kock’s third 
edition, Berlin, 1876. The Introduction is an almost literal 
translation. 

The text of Kock has been strictly adhered to, except that a 
few changes have been made in the punctuation and orthography, 
and in verses 1349 f. a conjecture of Kock has been adopted. 
In the lyric parts the division into verses has been modified so 
as to adapt them to the schemes of J. H. H. Schmidt. This 
required no actual change of the text, as Schmidt based his 
schemes for the most part on the text of Kock. In one or two 
places Schmidt’s schemes have been slightly modified. 

In the Critical Notes little more has been attempted than to 
explain the departures of the text from the readings common 
to the majority of the Mss. The data have all been taken at 
second-hand. 

Since the place of Aristophanes in American colleges is not 
definitely fixed, the commentary is adapted to a tolerably wide 
range of preparation. : 

Material has been taken from many sources ; but special men- 
tion is due the excellent school edition of Teuffel, which has been 
freely used. 

In preparing the appendix on Metres, it has been assumed 
that the student may not have previously read any Greek drama. 
Tolerably full explanations are accordingly given, and references 
are made to Hadley’s and Goodwin’s Grammars, and also to 
Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric. 

M. W. HUMPHREYS. 


UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS, 
January, 1885. 


INTRODUOTION. 


I. 
\ 

THE most dangerous age for a people is that in which subjective 1 
reflexion begins to raise its voice against what has hitherto enjoyed 
universal recognition. The collective conditions of the life of a 
state first spring, like the products of nature, from the soil of the 
popular character, and they are received, like natural products, 
without much scrutiny ; they take root more and more firmly, and 
no one thinks of casting doubt upon their title. But after that 
there comes a time when, with the people as well as with the indi-. 
vidual, self-consciousness and self-scrutiny awake; a time when 
an account is demanded of the causes and the appropriateness of 
what is done; a time when criticism takes the place of unbounded 
and submissive confidence in what is usual, and calls into question 
the grounds of the existing state of affairs. 

Such an age begins for Hellas, and especially for Athens, with 2 
the Peloponnesian war. Slow in growth, this age was long-lived. 
Within, the frequent changes of forms of government by which 
the entire people was brought to participate in public affairs, — 
without, the comparatively sudden and wide extension of trade and 
commerce, the ever growing acquaintance with strange countries 
and states, had exercised great influence in directing attention 
to differences of customs, and in lifting the judgment concern- 
ing such things to a more elevated and comprehensive stand- 
point. Then the progress of democratic principles, accelerated 
by the elevation of the people in the Persian wars, gave a lively 
impulse to the spirit of opposition, and made readiness to speak 
and reply on the spur of the moment an indispensable condition 
to participation in state affairs. Finally, the development of 
philosophy, at first indeed in very narrow circles, but afterwards 
more and more extensively among persons who were educated and 
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those that wished to appeay so, assailed the good old honest sim- 
plicity even in the highest things, such as beliefs with regard to 
God and the world, and through the mainly negative results of the 
most acute speculation, — results directly opposed to unquestioning 
faith, — shook the already weakened joints of the ancestral relig- 
ious structure. All these influences combined to bring about a 
recognition of the claims of subjective reflexion as aaa to 
objective reality. They all united in Sophistic. 

38 The sophists were not radical destroyers; they si gave ex- 
pression to what already lay in the tendency of the times, and 
had been gradually growing with the historical development of 
the Hellenic national character. They were not even leaders in 
every instance, but were for the most part carried along by the 
current. With justice they professed to desire nothing but to ren- 
der men, especially the youth, capable of intelligently ordering 
and regulating all the concerns of private and public life, espe- 
cially of participating successfully in the administration of the 
government (Plat. Prot. 318 f.), and so of attaining that for 
which all men strive, happiness and contentment. To accom- 
plish this there was needed above all things the art of speaking 
and confuting; and again, in order to give pungency and fluency 
to speech, there was need of practice in thinking. Accordingly 
the sophists, as they desired to produce skilful orators, found 
themselves under the necessity of having recourse to philosophy, 
and of basing their art upon a theory. 

4 But the fruits of philosophy ripen only for those who, unselfishly 
and with their whole soul, seek the truth; whereas the sophists 
would have had philosophy serve only an _ illegitimate, one- 
sided purpose, the establishment and adornment of their prac- 
tical instruction. Accordingly, being led to the exercise of subtle 
subjective speculation, they applied themselves to those philo- 
sophic systems which had most assailed the objective substance of 
previous thought and belief. From Heraclitus’s doctrine of the 
continuously onward rushing stream of existence, whose individ- 
ual movements escaped man’s recognition because of the sudden- 
ness of their disappearance, Protagoras derived the theory that an 
objective reality was inconceivable, and consequently that ‘‘ man 
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was the measure of all things’’; and Gorgias, partly as disciple, 
partly as opponent of the Eleatics (who contrasted the visible — 
world as a world of mere appearance with the world of truth 
accessible only to pure thought), attempted to show by elaborate 
demonstration that nothing exists, that if anything did exist, it 
could not be known, much less communicated. The conclusions 
were easy to draw. If there is no objective reality, every one can 
believe and act as he chooses, without reverence for tradition, cus- 
tom, and right, without reverence for gods or men. 

Neither Protagoras: nor Gorgias drew in practice these fatal 
conclusions from their doctrines. They were, as can be seen 
from Plato’s. works, men of integrity and good intentions. 
Prodicus’s well-known allegory of the Choice of Hercules 
(see on 361) shows best what value they ascribed to moral 
culture. But that these conclusions were nevertheless drawn, 
and soon enough began to have a baneful influence, is shown 
only too clearly by the farther development of the condition of 
Athens and of Hellas. For the individual, especially among the 
educated, every previously respected barrier was giving way; 
what had stood firm was becoming unstable and doubtful. Law, 
faith, religion had claims only so far as they were recognized 
by the individual. The freest play was given to criticism, — 
criticism of the most frivolous character, such as is nothing more 
than a whim of the fancy. Every united effort, everything that 
had, as a firm bond, held the state together, was relaxed by doubt. 
The foundations of society were shaken; and in case of a more 
general dissemination of such principles, enlightenment would 
have succumbed to the worst sort of barbarism, — egotistic indi- 
vidualism and want of character. 

In Athens there were many who zealously espoused this modern 
wisdom ; many who with great earnestness opposed ita progress. 
The claims of the new tendencies, and at the same time their one- 
sidedness. and injurious nature, were fully recognized by only one, 
— Socrates. He confronted the dangers of the sophistio art with 
the deep extnestness and the full power of a noble moral impulse. 
His intelligent, unceasing contest with it rescued the germs of civil- 
ization from the universal deterioration of the times, and preserved 
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them for future generations. For him it is not the senses and 
their perceptions that decide with regard to truth and error, but 
it is reflexion, which, shut off from the outer world, has its 
Idws and motives only in the human mind itself; nor yet is 
it unstable opinion, based upon sensuous perceptions, but the 
reflexion of scientific investigation firmly based on principles 
inherent in the soul. For him the-goal of human life is not 
an.arbitrary one, depending on the whims of the individual, 
nor yet that short, doubtful happiness after which all strive, but 
which, nevertheless, in unceasing change, is ever passing into 
its opposite. Here also earnest investigation finds something 
firm and definite that is raised above all mutability. In all the 
strife of human opinions there is one thing whose absolute worth 
the inner voice of every man, even though against his will, recog- 
nizes, — the absolute good. This alone is the source of true hap- 
piness. The man who practices it is no longer subject to the 
changes of joy and pain, but in his ardent devotion to it finds 
that immutable, satisfying happiness whose distorted image men 
usually pursue in the pleasures of the hour. 

7 Consequently it appears almost impossible to imagine a greater 
and sharper contrast than that which existed between Socrates and 
the sophists. Yet they had many a striking point of similarity. In 
the first place, to attain their end they employed the same means, 
— skill in speaking and thinking cultivated to the greatest per- 
fection, that is, Dialectic; and if Socrates far excelled his oppo- 
nents in the manipulation of this instrument, that was a difference 
only of degree. In the second place, in their aims also they 
had much in common; for Socrates too was convinced that the 
state of affairs at Athens did not promise to last, and needed 
to be replaced by a more stable one. He too contended, not 
indeed directly, but with far more powerful means, against the 
unsuspecting security of early Athenian life. He too laid hand, 
though not as destroyer, upon the undesecrated sanctuary of tra- 
ditional morals, of faith not yet shaken by self-scrutiny. Soc- 
rates himself intentionally made this negative side of his labors 
especially prominent. While he unceasingly incited all who asso- 
ciated with him carefully to test what had hitherto been regarded 
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as established, and ever and again subjected them to disappoint- 
ment and discouragement; and while he always made it his chief 
object to point out the inadequacy of erroneous opinions, he left 
to the men themselves the positive side, the actual discovery of 
the truth. For, since he believed that nothing from without 
could be transplanted into the mind, but rather that every one 
must, through the exercise of his own reflective faculties, find out 
that of which he is to have a permanent conviction, he contented 
himself with leading the mind towards the correct method of solv- 
ing the question under discussion, rather than to its real subject.” 
As is well known, he always claimed to know nothing himself, and 
prided himself only on the art of putting the discoveries of others 
to the test. He took good care not to cast before everybody 
indiscriminately, however untrained and immature, the positive 
results of his own meditations. 

It cannot, therefore, surprise us if Socrates appeared as one of 8 
the gophtsts not only to the uneducated masses but also to the 
more select intellects of his times.! Even after his unmerited 
death, at a time when the judgment concerning him could have 
been long since cleared from error, the orator Aeschines (I. 
173) called him one of the sophists; and still worse, Cato the 
Elder censured him as a prater about virtue and a corrupter of 
morals. Such an error was the more excusable on the part of his 
immediate contemporaries, who, being placed in the midst of the 
conflict between opposing principles, could not obtain a clear view 
of the struggle. The best known of his pupils, Alcibiades, Cri- 
tias, Theramenes, were not such men as could bear testimony 
which would refiect honor upon him to the deep-seated morality of 
his character and teachings ; and what outwardly appeared to the 
best advantage in these pupils, — superior skill and acumen in the 
dialectic art, — was exactly the thing which the sophists in general 
openly proclaimed as the immediate object of their efforts. To 
superficial observers there was visible at most only one easily 
recognized difference, — the method. For while the sophists 
sought to establish their principles by means of continuous dis- 


' See Lehre, Populiire Aufsitze, p. 411 f. 
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course, Socrates employed that quick and ready mode of teaching | 
which brings out ideas briefly and sharply in questions ‘and an- 
_Swers, a method in which he was a master. But how easy it was 
to regard this merely as a new device within the same system, 
' invented to attract afresh people who were exhausted and bored 
by the continual repetition of the sophists’ arts. . 
9 In contrast with both parties, the sophists as well as Socrates, 
Aristophanes occupies a perfectly defined position. He was one 
of the most decided among those honorable men who saw in this 
striving after innovation danger of ruin tothe Athenian common- 
wealth. Hostile to every antiquated theory from the mere fact 
that he was a poet, and equally incapable of appreciating the 
coming state of affairs, whose wretchedness startled him and after- 
wards prostrated him more and more,— being in this . respect 
much narrower and more prejudiced than the far-seeing Socrates, 
—he clung with firm embrace to the freshness of the present with- 
out observing the germ of death in its bosom. By no means, 
indeed, a blind admirer of decayed institutions, even affected to a 
degree by the new movement, and not entirely free from the 
destructive tendency of subjective reflexion, he still is to be classed 
with those who opposed with zeal and energy the dangers of | 
innovation, whe with indignation resisted the attacks of the free 
thinkers upon Athenian religion and morals, and sought to de- 
stroy in the germ the ruinous theories of the new wisdom. This 
position seemed all the more justifiable, since the new doctrines, 
hitherto accessible only to youths of rank and wealth, now began, , 
—and that through the influence of Socrates,—to find their 
way into the middle and lower classes of society, and so to. take 
hold upon the masses, where, being received by a multitude un- 
trained in thinking, they were sure to produce the most serious 
confusion. Socrates took no money for his Jabor.. Whoever — 
wished to associate with him was received; even those who re- 
sisted were attracted by him; he left no one at rest. He strove 
to arouse all classes of citizens without regard to station. Just 
as he drew philosophers, statesmen, and poets into his society, — 
so he was specially fond of entering the workshops of artizans. 
Everywhere his object was the same, —to remove prevailing preju- 
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dices, to perplex men as to the grounds of their convictions. And 
not only did he himself pursue this course, but also his more intel- 
ligent pupils took delight in assailing unsophisticated Athenians 
with their cunning questions and arts of confutation, frequently _ 
not with a view to accomplishing any good, but only in order to’ 
test their newly acquired power or to shine before the uneducated 
multitude. | 

In opposition to such endeavors, Aristophanes did not stand 10 _ 
alone among his fellow-artists. The entire old comedy, so far as 
can be judged from its fragments, followed the same conservative 
course. In a play called the <All-Seers (Ilavérra), Cratinus had 
_shown, by the example of the philosopher Hippon of Rhegium, 
how dangerous to faith and morals were the doings-of the modern 
investigators of nature, who believed they could hear the grass 
grow. Two years after the performance of the Clouds, Eupolis 
in the Parasites made a most lively attack upon the whole tribe of 
sophists, together with their patron and protector, Callias, known 
to us through Plato’s Protagoras. At the same time with the 
Clouds the Kovvos of Amipsias was performed, in which the specu- 
lative thinkers (dpovrirraf) formed the chorus, and Socrates him- 
self was keenly ridiculed. Yet the earlier attacks had been fruit- 
less, since they were either directed against persons of minor 
importance, or else had failed to strike with sufficient force the 
weaker points of the enemy. The sophists became more numerous 
and gained a greater and greater number of adherents among the 
young. Through the influence of Socrates the false doctrines 
threatened to penetrate the heart of the people. It was, per- 
haps, about this time that the Delphic god had declared him to be 
the wisest of all mortals. His gallantry at the battle of Delium - 
(winter of 424 8.c.) had directed general attention to him more 
than ever. It seemed necessary, regardless of consequences, to 
make a well-planned attack upon the chief seat of the evil, unless 
the victory was to be left to the enemy without any real contest.! 


? A. Bohringer (Ueber die Wolken Sophistic, but against the false desire 
des Arist., Karlsruhe, 1863) attempts of the Athenians for a mere outward, 
to show “that this comedy was not di- superficial explanation of things”; 
rected mainly against Philosophy and that accordingly not Socrates but 
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11 Of the previous sophists none were born in Athens; the wis- 
dom which they brought was foreign. The brilliant oratory of 
Gorgias had exercised only a transient influence, and the other 
teachers of the new art sojourned in Athens, for the most part, 
only as visitors with select friends, and held their discourses 
(émideifes) there in a narrow circle for a fixed and generally very 
high fee. An attack that was to destroy the evil root and branch 
could not be directed against these. The sharp sword of Attic 
comedy inflicted light wounds, indeed, in all quarters; its full 
weight, however, fell only upon Attic citizens and Attic institu- 
tions ; and with Aristophanes especially, who had in the preceding 
year begun in his comedy of the Knights a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the all-powerful demagogue Cleon, it must have been a point 
of honor not to assail unnaturalized foreigners, —such as Protagoras 
for instance, who, besides, was not even in Athens at that time,!— 
but the very head of the new doctrines in Athens itself. Accord- 
ing to his view this head was Socrates; against him, therefore, he 
turned his arms. 

12 The attack is not a personal one: it is not directed against Soc- 
rates asaman. Nor is it due to the gold of Anytus and Meletus, 
the subsequent accusers of Socrates, as was by later writers re- 
peated from a frivolous tradition. Against such a charge the poet 
is protected by the spotless purity of his patriotism and the sturdy 
honesty of his character. The only cause of hostility lay in the 
antagonism of two principles, one of which, according to the uni- 
versal view, shared also by Aristophanes, was represented by Soc- | 
rates, while the poet felt himself under a sacred obligation to. — 
defend the other with all the power of his art. Accordingly not 


Strepsiades is to be regarded as the 
chief character of the play, and no 
real attack upon Socrates is intended. 
It is true that the attacks of comedy 
upon Cleon are directed also at the 
masses who are his adherents, and the 
attacks upon Euripides are aimed also 
at those who deify him. But since, 
as the poet believed, the follies of thé 
people were chargeable to their lead- 
ers and were to be cured by combat- 


ing the latter, it is evident that, just 
as Cleon is the leading character of 
the Knights and Euripides of the Frogs, 
so in the Clouds Socrates is the main 
object of ridicule. The satire does 
not lose in pointedness, nor is its 
author less responsible, although it is 
not directed against the person rep- 
resented by the chief actor (mrpwra- 
yovorhs). 

1 This we learn from Athen. V. 218 C. 
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only the peculiarities of the person of the philosopher, — his 
immense bald head, Silenus-like countenance, flat nose with dilated 
nostrils, thick lips, broad shoulders, protruding abdomen, proud 
carriage, haughty glance, and all the other marks of his won- 
derful personality, which, no doubt, were exactly copied on the 
stage, —-not only his poverty, his contempt for fashion and 
luxury, are made the most of for the purposes of comedy, but he 
is also made responsible for the sins of the whole school, and so 
qualities are attributed to him which were not his but were bor- 
rowed by the poet from the most noted of the sophists.! 
Accordingly it was charged that he received money from his 
papils, whereas he never let any one pay a fee for his instruction ; 
that he was an enemy of cheerful sociability, whereas, according 
to Plato’s Symposium, he knew how both to value and to ele- 
vate it; that he found fault with the palaestrae and gymnasia, 
whereas he was specially fond of frequenting them; that he 
subjected himself and his adherents to an unwholesome, emaciat- 
ing meditation, whereas he was a picture of robust health ; that he 
busied himself with astronomy and meteorology, whereas he dis- 
approved of such studies as being useless and often harmful (Xen. 
Mem. I. 1, 2; IV. 7, 6). Most of the doctrines ascribed to 
him in the Clouds do: not belong to him, but to Protagoras and 
Diogenes of Apollonia. Nay, more; since it was necessary for 
the poet in a scenic representation to confine his vagrant hero 
to a single locality, he was compelled, in total disregard of Soc- 
rates’s habit of frequenting the streets and to a certain extent of 
giving continual instruction on the way, to invent for him a special 
thinking-shop (gpovrurrypiov), where, like the owl, he pursues his 
stadies in the dark. On the other hand, many a peculiarity which 
was of significance only for the individual, and could not be eni- 
ployed as a characteristic of the sophists in general, was ignored. 
His relations to Xanthippe, his dacnov, and many other things of 


‘Similarly Meton is ridiculed in 1039) recognizes his merits. In the 
tle Birds as the representative of the Thesmophoriazusae Agathon is a shock- 
fashioned mathematics. Likewise ing typical corrupter of tragedy, while 
Lamachus in the Acharnians as the in the Frogs (84) he is “a good poet, 
head of the war-party, whereas the much missed by his friends.” 
poet afterwards (Thesm. 841, Ran. 
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the sort, which would have offered rich material for a personal 
satire, are passed over in silence in the comedy, lest what was 
special and individual might throw into the background what was 
general and common to the whole class. 

13 If, therefore, the picture which Aristophanes has given of Soc- 
rates does not possess the deceptive resemblance of a portrait, 
still the departures from the truth are not calumnies, and could 
not be. For even though Socrates’s fame was at that time just 
beginning (100 f.), still his almost entirely public mode of life 
and his striking oddities and habits must already have been uni- 
‘versally known, and any malicious misrepresentation of them 
would at once have found its refutation in this general knowl- 
‘edge. Those departures from reality were necessary, because 

- for the poet Socrates is a class conception and is satirized 
as such; and it is equally useless to defend the one against the 
‘charge of intentional falsehood, and the other against the imputa- 
tions erroneously cast upon him in the Clouds. Socrates himself 
and his adhérents judged Aristophanes quite correctly; they 
recognized his error, but respected the firmness and earnestness of 
his convictions. Although the Clouds did not give satisfaction, the 
play must have made a great impression, since Socrates at his trial. 

. defended himself at length against the charges contained in the 
comedy. Still he felt no hatred for the poet. He probably reck- 
oned him among those who, themselves laboring under a misap- 
prehension, innocently gave it further circulation.1 As far as we- 
can judge from the scanty statements of the ancients on the sub- 
ject, the two became more intimate after the performance of the * 
Clouds than they had been before. At any rate the jests subse- 
quently directed against Socrates by the poet are of an entirely 
harmless nature (Av. 1282 ff., 1554 ff.; Ran. 1491 ff.); and 
while Xenophon mentions, without any animosity, the -jests of the 
comedian with regard to his master, Plato is even prepossessed by 
the amiability of the jester. In his Symposium the two opponents. 
are found together as guests in the house of Agathon without a 
single trace of hatred or resentment. 


1 Plat. Apol. 18D. Cf also Luc. _ by personified Philosophy are certain- 
Pisc. 14, where the views represented _ly to be regarded as those of Socrates. 
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The plot of the comedy, like most of those of Aristophanes, is 
very simple. A man belonging to the once sound and uncorrupted 
core of the people,—a countryman, who has suffered material 
- and moral ruin through the evils common to the times, though not 
yet himself attacked by the poison of the new culture, is led by 
adverse circumstances to embrace it. He has been wealthy, and 
could have enjoyed his property in peace and quiet, but weakness 
and want of character bave involved him in a series of misfor- 
tunes. External influence, perhaps also the desire to.raise himself 
above his rank, has induced him to marry a noble, but mistrained, 
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14 


girl of the proud family of the Alcmaeonidae (to which. Pericles: 


and Alcibiades belonged), a relative of the great Megacles who 
was famous for three victories in chariot races at the Olympic 
games. Her luxurious habits had already reduced his property 
considerably when she bore him ason. Brought up in the midst 
of the conflict of the opposing principles of, his parents, well 
acquainted with the weaknesses of his father, introduced into the 


polite society of the capital through the preponderating influence 


of his mother, the boy has in early youth attached himself to the 
aristocratic circles of the Knights ;’ and, through the prodigality 
that was almost unavoidable in such society, he has so burdened 
his father’s property with debts that the latter, incapable of put- 
ting an end by firmness to the proceedings in his family, sees his 
utter ruin approaching. The war, which is only incidentally men- 
tioned in the play, has driven him from his farm into the city, 
where he occupies a small building not far from the house of 
Socrates. © a 

Prologos (1-274). It is night; for Strepsiades it threatens 
never to dawn; anxiety keeps him awake. His son and the slaves, 
all crowded together into one room with the master, lie on the 


'The “Knights” or horsemen of taken, for instance, from the reyraxo- 
the times of the Peloponnesian war  cioué8invo:, and the latter did not neces- 
were not the lwwijs of the Solonian sarily serve as cavalry. See Intro- 
classification. The former might be duction to the Anights, § 24. 
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floor snoring as if in mockery; sleep shuns him alone. He makes 
a computation of his debts, which shows that he must employ 
energetic means to escape certain misery. After long reflexion, 
he has found the means; but he needs his son for the execution 
of his plan, but fears that he will not readily be persuaded. With 
terms of endearment he wakes him; he undertakes to convince 
him that only the greatest expertness in oratory and litigation can 
avert ruin from the family. There is no better teacher of this art 
in Athens than Socrates, for he has at home two modes of argu- 
ment (Adyo.), the stronger and the weaker, the latter of which, in 
spite of its name, teaches how to win every suit. But Phidippides 
is terrified at the mere thought of ruining his fine complexion by 
study; he rejects the proposal of his father, who is now thrown 
upon his own resources. Unapt, forgetful old man as he is, he 
must now learn that for which the son would have been much 
better suited. With heavy heart he betakes himself to the neigh- 
boring house of Socrates and knocks at the door. A talkative 
student appears, and, by narrating some of the master’s chief 
feats, so captivates the novice that he is impatient to be initiated. 
The thinking-shop is opened, and the nearer he comes to the 
head-master of the mysterious society, the more he encounters 
evidences of amazing science. Finally, he espies the master him- 
self, high above the everyday world in the regions of the air, 
sunk in meditation upon the paths of the sun. Yet, at the request 
of the new pupil, the sage descends to the earth, and graciously 
deigns to enter into conversation with him. Strepsiades learns 
that the common gods are not recognized in the school, but that 
there is an entirely new sort there, —the Clouds. That he may 
become worthy to look upon and address them, he is subjected to 
some introductory ceremonies. Then the master prays to the 
gods of the sophists, — the immeasurable Air, the shining Aether, 
the Clouds, and asks them to appear. 

16 Parodos of the Chorus (275-313). As in the Wasps the chief 
object of satire, the Athenian fondness for litigation, determines 
the choice of a chorus of Wasps, so in this comedy, in order to 
present in personal, tangible form the nebulous, unreal, and false 
dreamings of the sophists, Aristophanes forms a chorus of Clouds. 
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For some time invisible to the actors (322), they pass in through 
the left-hand entrance of the orchestra (325). After shaking off 
the dewy veils from their immortal bodies, they appear in the form 
of women, and sing an ode in honor of the land of Attica. 

First Epeisodion (314-509). Strepsiades, who as an untrained 17 
novice does not at once recognize the Clouds in their unusual, 
human forn, first receives from his master some instruction touch- 
ing the power of the goddesses, as yet unknown to him. They 
nourish and sustain all who honor nonsense and windy bombast, — 
soothsayers, physicians, coxcombs, dithyrambic poets, astronomers ; 
they can assume any form at pleasure; they send rain, thunder, 
and lightning; Zeus, to whom fools ascribe lordship over air and 
clouds, has no existence; the ethereal vortex incites them to the 
exercise of their various powers. It is they also that lend to man 

' ¢ the airy flight of thought” and speech, and to them Strepsiades 
must do homage if he will attain his end. In his case the will is 
not wanting; he is ready to make every exertion, to undergo any 
privation, to honor only the gods of the sophists, and to refuse 
even to greet the other gods if he should meet them on the street. 
Wherefore, in an enthusiastic Kommos (457-475), which portrays 
the enviable lot of the perfect orator, he receives the most bril- 
liant promises of future power and glory. Thereupon begins an 
entrance examination. As the old man shows some traces of 
intelligence, Socrates admits him to a preliminary course. He is 
required to lay off his outer garment, and is led, under the bene- 
dictions of the chorus, into the holy of holies of the thinking-shop. 

Parabasis (510-626).! As soon as the stage is empty, the 18 
chorus faces the spectators, assuming the usual position for the 


2 a) xoppdriov, 510-517. b) wapdBe- 
os proper, 518-562. c) the paxpdy or 
wycyos is wanting, as it was always 
written in anapaests which could not 
well be used in close connexion with 
the Eupolidean verse of the parabasis 
proper, of which the paxpdé» was a sort 
of continuation. See after note on 562. 
d) @&h, 5663-574. e) éxippnua, 575-504. 
f)aerqdh, 595-606. g)arrexlppnyua, 607- 


626. With G. Hermann we must assign 
the kommation, parabasis proper (with 
the rvi-yos when there is one), epirrhema, 
and antepirrhema to the coryphaeus, 
the ode and antode to the entire cho- 
rus. When the poet himself acted as 
coryphaeus, which was generally the 
case in the early period, it must have 
appeared natural enough if he spoke 
of his own affairs in the parabasis. 
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| parabasis, and in the name and person of the poet complains of the 
wrong done him at the first performance of the Clouds. Although 
an excellent and carefully composed play, it has been defeated by 
incompetent rivals. But, inasmuch as the poet, from his first at- 
tempts on, has enjoyed public favor, he has revised this play and 
offers it a second time for the entertainment of the Athenians.’ The 

o5;j and the dvrwd4 contain the usual appeals to the gods; the epir- 

rhema and antepirrhema make facetious allusions to current events. 
19 Second Epeisodion (627-803). In spite of the fact that Strep- 
siades insists upon learning only what will contribute immediately 
to the attainment of his end, the instruction begins with the 
doctrine of metres, of rhythms, and of orthoepy. Most of the 
ground is passed over with rapidity, as the old man, to the 
teacher’s great perplexity, has no head for such subjects. The 
doctrine of orthoepy gives occasion for some grammatical delecta- 
tions, which, at first, afford even the pupil some amusement, but 
soon become wearisome to his one-sided materialism. Socrates at 
last yields to his wishes, and directs his studies immediately to 
the art of defrauding. Here Strepsiades develops some shrewd- 
ness in the management of hypothetical law-suits; but, as he is 
finally guilty of the stupidity of proposing to evade the unfavora- 
ble issue of a suit by committing suicide, Socrates loses all pa- 
tience, and, after subjecting him to an unsuccessful test of his 
memory, refuses to instruct him any further. The Clouds advise 
the old man to send his son. 

The Choric Odes (700-706 = 804-813) connected with this epei- 
sodion are unimportant.” 

Third Epeisodion (814-888). Strepsiades treats with Phidippi- 
des, and arousing himself in a wholly unexpected manner seriously 
threatens his disobedient son with expulsion from the household. 
At first Phidippides does not comprehend his father, who lets fly 
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1 It must not be inferred from this 
that the piece was really acted a sec- 
ond time. 

2 The close connexion of the strophe 
and the antistrophe with the epeiso- 
dion induced Nesemann (De episodiis 


Arist.) to extend the latter to verse 
888. This, however, is questionable ; 


. for verses 627-803 belong to a scene 


within the gporriorhpiov, verses 814— 
888 to one in front of the house of 
Strepsiades. 
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all sorts of strange fragments of his as yet undigested wisdom.. 
Finally, however, he yields. His aversion for his teacher, which 
he is unable to conceal, awakes also in Socrates mistrust and 
displeasure ; but at last he admits the youth, and promises that 
he shall learn the two modes of argument from their spokesmen, 
the yrrwv or ddixos Adyos and the xpetrrwv or Sixatos Adyos. 

The Choric Ode which, according to the usage of the Old Com- 
edy, ought to have followed this epeisodion, is wanting. The same 
omission occurs at the end of the next. 

Fourth Epeisodion (889-1114). The contest between the ddixos 
Adyos and the dixavos Adyos ensues. Like two impetuous fighters they 
fall upon one another in the presence of the youth who is to choose 
between them. After they have spent some time in unbridled 
abuse, they proceed, at the exhortation of the chorus, to a sys- 
tematic contest, the different portions of which are separated by 
short choric odes (949-960; 1024-1035). In magnificent ana- 
paestic tetrameters the dicasos Adyos portrays the ancient mode of 
bringing up the young, — how they, in decency and propriety, 
were inured to the endurance of hardships, trained to respect for 
severe, simple art, and accustomed to modesty and reserve in 
the presence of older people; how from such rearing the men 
grew up who held out in the fiery days of the battles with the 
Persians. This rearing alone can preserve the ideal of modesty 
and virtue in the youth’s soul; it alone can give him rest and 
joyous peace; it alone, the blessings of friendship. It will guard 
him against the disgrace which would await him if he embraced 
the new system. The ddixos Adyos replies in the verse adapted to 
his character, the iambic tetrameter, which is often employed in 
the Old Comedy to mark a contentious, selfish being. With offen- 
sive arrogance he displays his new wisdom, pithless sophisms, and 
hackneyed arguments, which, however, according to the plan of 
the piece, must prevail over the vigorous enthusiasm of his oppo- 
nent. His ultimate object is to prove that even extreme shame- 
lessness and disgrace do not harm a man, if he only is able to 
avert the injurious external effects of his deeds. The arguments 
which he produces receive their chief strength from the fact that 
the greater part of the public are guilty of this very shamelessness, 
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whereby the Sixaos Adyos is 80 perplexed that he declares himself 

vanquished and betakes himself to flight. 
In the Epirrhema which follows (1115-1130) ,! the chorus makes 
a humorous demand for justice to the poet at the hands of the 
‘ judges who are to decide upon the merits of the competing plays. 
22 Fifth Epeisodion (1131-1302). Strepsiades brings his son from 
the school, and learns to his great joy that the instruction has 
been successful. The best proof of this is a fine legal deduction 
with which the lad astonishes his father. The worthy pair go 
-within to enjoy a congratulatory feast; but immediately Strepsia- 
des is called out by a creditor, who comes, bringing a witness as 
required by law, to summons the old man to appear before court 
because of debts. But Strepsiades, with triumphant derision, 
proves to him that no man who is still biassed by the old preju- 
dices can claim the repayment of lent money. To a second credi- 
tor it is shown, by arguments drawn from physics, tnat it is the 
greatest wrong to demand interest on a principal. 
The Choric Ode which follows (1302-1320) foretells the speedy 
punishment of the old perjurer. 

93 The Exodos (1321-1510) brings an unexpectedly sudden fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy. Strepsiades rushes out of the house; his 
son has beaten him, and is so far from denying the outrage that he 
actually takes delight in attempting to justify it. The old man 
relates how the quarrel began. Although necessity has forced 
him to adopt the new culture, still his views of poetry and its 
moral aims belong entirely to the old. He regards Simonides and 
Aeschylus as true poets, and Euripides as a corrupter of morals ; 
and when Phidippides, at the feast, declines to sing any song from 

the first two, but strikes up a lewd air from Euripides, a quarrel 
begins, which ends by the son beating his father. And rightly, 
as Phidippides demonstrates ; for, to inflict blows, the motive of 
which is good-will and the object improvement, must be the privi- 
lege not only of the father towards his children, but also of the 
son towards his childish father. The reciprocal character of such 
tokens of love lies in nature, as is shown by the example of the 


1 Such isolated epirrhemata are (Enger, N. Jahrb. fiir Philol. und 
found also elsewhere in Aristophanes Pidag. Vol. 68, p. 122). 
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cock. ‘The youth proposes even to show that he has aright to - 
punish his mother; but that is too much for the old man. How- 
ever much he is embittered against his wife, he still possesses too 
much natural feeling not to perceive that with so gross a violation | 
of piety all order and discipline in family and state are at an end. 
The inward sense of what is right, obscured for a long time by 
covetousness, reappears. In deep contrition he reproaches the 
Clouds with having involved him in this misery. But, as elsewhere 
in Aristophanes the chorus frequently raises itself suddenly from 
participation in the follies of the other parties to the serious moral 
sentiment represented by the poet, and opposes those whom it has 
hitherto supported, so here the Clouds, previously the ready 
helpers of Socrates, unexpectedly renounce him and appear as the - 
champions of the despised religion. As Strepsiades has of his” 
own motion surrendered himself to the seducers, and has dared, 
through lawless avarice, to loose the bonds of justice, so on their 
side the goddesses have encouraged him in his delusion, in order 
to cure him effectually. He is compelled to recognize his folly, 
and his whole rage is directed against Socrates and his school. 
Since Phidippides refuses to render him any assistance, he him- 
self, with the aid of his slaves, destroys the thinking-shop with fire 
and axe, and drives the sophists away. 


HI. 


The comedy of the Clouds was performed at the Great Dionysia 24 
in the year of the archon Isarchus, that is, in March, 423 B.c.! 
Among the festivities of the Dionysia, the dramatic contest of 
comedians was one of the most popular. The performance of 
these plays, as well as that of the tragedies, was provided for 
partly by the state and partly by wealthy citizens, whose duties as 
choragi were regulated by law. Three prizes were awarded the 
poets: whoever received the first was victor; to receive the third 
was looked upon as a disgrace. In the contest in which the 


? Fifth hypothesis: al xpéra: Nepé- This statement is amply confirmed by 
Aas €8:3dyOncav ex) Epyorros “lodpyov. other testimony. 
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Clouds was concerned, Cratinus with the Ivrivy (Wine-Bottle) won 
the first prize (see on Eq. 526 f.), Amipsias with the Kdvvos (cf: 
§ 10) the second, and Aristophanes received the third. The success 
of his earlier plays, among which the Acharnians and the Knights 
(the latter performed in Feb., 424) gained the first prize, had 
awakened greater hopes in the poet, especially as he had bestowed 
much labor upon the Clouds, and regarded this comedy as one of 
his best. According to the fifth hypothesis, in the very next year 
(archonship of Aminias) he brought the play upon the stage again, 
but with no better success.! But this statement is evidently erro- 
neous; that in the next year (422), in which the Hpodywy and the 
Wasps of Aristophanes were acted, no repetition of the Clouds took 

- place, is conceded by all. But it is equally evident that the piece 
which we possess is not in the shape in which it appeared in 423. 
This is shown plainly by its own parabasis (518-562), in which the 
poet complains at length of the misfortune of his ingenious play. 
The question arises whether other portions also have suffered 
material changes. 

25 In the first place, it appears from the parabasis that when the 
poet wrote it, he intended not merely a revision for the reading 
public,? but a new performance, no matter whether this purpose 
was ever carried out or not; for he addresses not readers but 
spectators (518 ; cf. 535); he refers to the theatre (é/Od5e, 528), in 
which his first piece (AaraAjs) received such applause, and in 
which, as he hopes when writing, the second Clouds will be more 
successful than the first; he also speaks only of rivals on the 
stage, not of rivals in the favor of the reading public. The ob- 
jection to this argument, that the poet wished only to keep up the 
appearance of a piece intended for performance, and so speaks of 
spectators but means readers, would render the above-mentioned 
expressions very cold and insipid, and the allusion to the definite 
locality of the theatre (é/6é8«) would be almost unintelligible. 


1 Fifth hypothesis: af 8 Sevrepar ciohyayey. Cf. G. Hermann, 2d ed. 
NepéAa én) "Auewlou &pxovros. And Pref. pp. xiii. ff. 
just before: dworuydy 5 woAd padrdAov 2 As finally Gottling also believes, 
kal éy rots txerra ovxéri Thy Siacxevhy Ber. der sachs. Ges. der Wiss.1856, p.17. 
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But if Aristophanes intended to bring the Clouds upon the stage 
a second time, it may with justice be asked whether he would 
have dared to repeat it without any alterations except those in the 
parabasis.' The comedy had failed at its first performance; could 
the author expect that the same spectators who had rejected it 
(in this question no one will distinguish between the judges and 
the spectators) would now judge the piece more favorably merely 
because the poet pertinaciously extolled its beauty? Was it not 
certain rather that a justiflable disgust would arise at the fact that, 
in a matter in which he was interested, he regarded his own taste as 
more refined and less liable to error than the impartial judgment of 
the people? We know that Socrates was pronounced guilty by only 
a small majority, but that this majority grew to a very considerable 
one when in the face of the sentence passed he stuck tenaciously 
to his better judgment, and, even after his legal condemnation, 
still played the master over the judges. Is it not to be assumed 
that Aristophanes had been warned by previous occurrences, simi- 
lar to this, not to forfeit for a long time the undoubted favor of 
the public by an arrogant resistance to its sovereign judgment, to 
say nothing of the fact that certainly no archon would have dared 
to give him a chorus, and a rich citizen would hardly have de- 
frayed the costs of such a venture ? 

The view that the purpose was to repeat the play unchanged is 
not aided by the assumption that the author intended to have it 
performed the second time, not in the city theatre, but in some 
other, as for instance that of the Piraeus.” The poet’s pride 
would hardly have allowed him to seek reparation in the suburban 
town for a defeat suffered in the capital; nor would a small public 
have been good-natured enough to allow a condemned piece to be 
offered to them just if it was good enough for such an assem- 
blage. The smaller, the more sensitive; Aristophanes certainly 
had no more prospect of subsequent recognition in a deme than 
in Athens. 


1 So Fritzsche, Quaest. Arist. I. 112, ? Enger (Program of the Gymnasium 
and Beer, Ueber die Zahl der Schau- at Ostrowo, 1853, pp. 17 ff.) assumes 
spieler bei Arist. p. 127, although the that the second performance actually 
latter starts from a different assump- took place at the Piraeus. 
tion. 
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27 Inview of these facts we cannot see why he should have departed 
in so striking a manner from the custom which we know to have 
been universal, that an unsuccessful play, which the author thought 
to have been unjustly condemned, should be offered a second time 
to the public only after a thorough revision. That he did not do so 
the sixth hypothesis testifies in the following remarkable account: 
Tovro Tavrov €or. TH mporépw: Sreoxevacra Sé eri pépous ws Gy by ava- 
SSdéat pév aird rod romnrod rpoOupnOévros, obxére 52 tovro Ot y sore 
airiay moujoavros. KaldAov piv oby oxeddy rapa wav pépos yeyernpery 
SidpOwors: Ta pey yap weprppnrat, Ta Ot rapamérAeKrat Kai év TH Tae Kal 
év Tp TOV mpocdrev SiadAayy pererxnparirrar’ 7a 5é GAOT XEpoUs THs 
Stackevys rervyynxey:*® abrixa piv 7 wapdBaors TOU yopod jmemrat, Kai 
rou 6 dixatos Adyos zpos Tov Gdicov Aad, Kat TeAevTatov Grov Kalerat 7 
Sarpi3 Swxpdrovs. This statement bears an impress so definite 
and so entirely different from that of other, often very unreliable, 
remarks of the old commentators that, as far as its substance is 
concerned, we may assign its origin to ancient sources of the Alex- 
andrine period. Absolute certainty cannot, indeed, be claimed for 

' it, for we do not know whether it rests upon actual written tradi- 
tion or upon deductions of Alexandrine scholars. At any rate it 
merits a close scrutiny.® 


1 Cf. Chamaeleon on Anaxandrides 
in Athen. IX. 3874 AB; Beer, tbid. 
p. 128. 

4 So Bergk. 

5 In the Philologus (1875, pp. 447 ff.) 
Fr. Ritter attempts to show that no 
copy of the first Clouds was ever seen 
in ancient times, even by the Alexan- 
drine scholars, and that all the ac- 
counts of that play, even when they 
are traced to such men as Eratos- 
thenes, rest entirely upon conjecture, 
sometimes correct and sometimes er- 
roneous. Hc holds that Aristophanes 
in revising this comedy, which he re- 
garded as his best, confined himself 
to the insertion of the parabasis and 
of the contest of the Adyo: (to which in 
a note Ritter adds 872-888 or 887 f.; 


that the fragments quoted from the 
first Olouds are falsely ascribed to 
that play, and the variants of Diogenes 
Laertius at 412-417 (see notes on this 
passage) are intentional falsifications; 
and, therefore, that all the theories of 
recent scholars concerning the rela- 
tions of the first to the second Clouds 
and concerning the present form of 
the latter are mere fallacies. 

In the present edition care has been 
taken to make very little use either 
of the fragments or of the variants of 
Diogenes, and, as the above treatment 
will show, the authority of Alexandrine 
accounts is appealed to with reserve. 
Moreover, we may grant almost all 
the premises of Ritter, without ad- 
mitting the correctness of his conclu- 
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The hypothesis asserts, in the first place, that the second 
Clouds, as to contents and purpose, agreed in the main with the 
first: that they are not, therefore, so entirely different dramas as 
the two Thesmophoriazusae, and other pieces which are identical 
only in their names.’ Secondly, with regard to the revision under- 
taken by the poet, two kinds of alterations are distinguished, — 
the ddpOwors, and the dacxevjy. By didpOwors*® is meant a slight 
improvement in individual words or verses, and by diacxevy, a rad- 
ical change of whole passages of a work, in such a way, however, 
that the aim of the work remains undisturbed. Both kinds of 
alterations, according to the statement of this hypothesis, took 
place in the case of the Clouds. Slight improvements were under- 
taken in almost every part of the comedy: some things were 
omitted and some inserted, and many alterations were made in the 
arrangement (of individual verses?) and in the succession of per- 
sons. Some parts have undergone a more radical revision : for in- 
stance, the old parabasis (518-562) has been replaced by another, 
and the contest of the Adyo and the closing scene where the house 
of Socrates is burnt, are new. 
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When the hypothesis names three leading scenes as having 28 


undergone important changes, it is not to be inferred that there are 


sions. For, although our inability to 
show that the Alexandrians were ac- 
quainted with the original play is not, 
as he assumes, a proof that they were 
not acquainted with it, still the con- 
jectures of modern philologists con- 
cerning the revised play are entirely 
independent of the solution of that 
question. These conjectures, it is true, 
are to a considerable extent suggested 
by the sixth hypothesis and the views 
of the Alexandrians, but are not found- 
ed upon them. Substantially they rest 
solely upon the evident condition in 
which the play has come down to us, 
upon its internal incongruities, its gaps 
and singularities. If Eratosthenes, 
without any knowledge of the first 
Clouds, but basing his arguments upon 


the present condition of the play, was 
able to confute the error of Calli- 
machus (with reference to the para- 
basis) in a manner satisfactory to all 
capable of judging, we may follow the 
same course as far as we please, pro- 
vided we keep within the bounds of 
logical method. Granted that the 
poet originally intended to change 
only two places (to which, however, 
Ritter himself afterward adds another 
small one), still he undoubtedly saw 
as he proceeded with the work that 
it was impossible to limit himself to 
that. 

1 Fritzsche, De fabulis ab Arist. re- 
tractatis, IV. 4. Enger, ibid. p. 10. 

* Fritzsche, De fabulis ab Arist. 
retractatis, I. 8. Rem. 
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not other scenes that have been similarly changed. The very 
manner in which they are mentioned (atrixa, fur example) shows 
that only those were to be cited which would most conveniently 
serve as illustrations of the general assertion. Were these radical 
changes, then, completed? At the beginning of the hypothesis it 
is stated that the comedy was ‘ partly revised,”” which may mean 
either that the revision, though completed, affected only a part of 
the play, or that the revision was begun but never brought to an 
end. The context must decide between the two meanings. Now 
the next sentence, —‘‘ as if (i.e. whence we see that) the poet had 
indeed intended to have the play performed over again, but for 
some reason or other did not do it,’’ — suits only the second inter- 
pretation, that the alterations were never brought to completion ; 
for we might indeed infer from a completed revision that it was 
undertaken with a view to re-performance, but not that it was 
given up from unknown causes. ‘This last inference, on the con- 
trary, is forced upon us if the conclusion was legitimately drawn 
from the shape and appearance of the piece, that a revision was 
commenced but never completed. 

The author of this hypothesis, then, assumed two things: first, 
that the revision contemplated and begun by the poet was never 
finished ; and secondly, that his intention to have a second per- 
formance was not carried out. 

Now the view that a repetition of the Clouds not only did not 
take place, as the fifth hypothesis affirms (§ 24), the next year, 
but, at least in the city theatre, never took place at all, is sup- 
ported not merely by the sixth hypothesis, but by the distinctly 
attested silence of the didascaliae with regard to the second Clouds, } 
and also by the verdict of the Alexandrine scholar Eratosthenes, 
who expressly distinguishes between the Clouds that was performed 
and the revised Clouds,? and who certainly had at his command 
much better means of judging than we have; and finally, a second 
performance, no matter where, is rendered improbable by Plato’s 
Apology, which always speaks of only one performance, whereas 
it could not have avoided mentioning the fact of a repetition which 


1 Schol. on 549. 3 Schol. on 652. 
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would have contributed materially to the dissemination of the views 
contained in the piece. 

Before we subject the other assumption of the hypothesis (that 29 
the revision was left incomplete) to a closer scrutiny, it will be nec- 
essary to examine more minutely those parts of the comedy which 
are said to have been entirely rewritten. 

The closing scene offers no means of determining the character of 
the duacxevy: it presents a simple and natural coherence in full har- 
mony with the other parts of the comedy. 

The parabasis, on the contrary, calls for a more careful investi- 
gation. As the comedy in its original form had failed, the poet 
could not, in a repetition of the play, offer exactly the same para- 
basis; so he composed a new one adapted to the changed circum- 
stances, and the question now is whether he could retain any of 
the old one, and if so, how much. Those portions, at least, that 
have nothing to do with current events, the ody (563-574) and the 
dyrgdy (595-606), could remain unchanged: they may belong both 
to the old and to the new play. The parabasis proper (518-562) 
is new: it differs even in form from that of the first Clouds. This 
latter was composed in anapaestic tetrameters, while the new 
parabasis is in the Eupolidean verse. Moreover, it possesses the 
peculiarity that in it the poet speaks in the first person to the pub- 
lic concerning an entirely personal affair.! Fortunately it furnishes 
means of determining the time of its composition. Verse 553 
makes mention of the Maricas of Eupolis, a comedy that was 
produced according to reliable testimony in the third year after the 
first Clouds, that is Ol. 89, 4, or 420 B.c. And the Maricas must 
have been performed some time before this allusion to it was made ; 
for, in proof of the intolerable repetitions which the poet charges 
against his rivals, he says: ‘‘ Eupolis was the first to satirize 
Hyperbolus in the Maricas; then Hermippus directed a play 
against Hyperbolus ; and now all assail Hyperbolus.’’ This part 


1 Gottling, :bid., draws from this the _first person is employed in connection 
erroneous conclusion that the comedy with thethird. Cf also the parabasis 
was intended only to be read. Inthe of the ’Avd-yupos (frag. 149) and of the 
parabasis of the Peace (754-770) the Bdwra: (Eupol. 82). 
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of the parabasis, therefore, must have been composed at least as 
late as 419 s.c.! 

30 The epirrhema (575-594), on the contrary, belongs to another 
time. The poet laments the folly of bis fellow-citizens, who, 
despite the most unfavorable omens, have chosen Cleon general. 
‘The clouds contracted their brows; lightning flashed and thun- 
der rolled; sun and moon became invisible and refused to shine 
again if Cleon was to be general: still you chose him. If you will 
escape the evil consequences, one thing must be done: bring the 
fellow to trial and punish him; then all may turn out well.” Now 
it is evident that Cleon must still have been alive when this part of 
the parabasis was written; and since he fell in the battle of Amphi- 
polis, the epirrhema must have been composed before the date of 
that battle, that is, before April, 422 s.c. Hence it could have 
belonged to the first Clouds, and would in that case have referred to 
Cleon’s expedition to Pylus. But this occurred in 425; and because 
of the unmerited good fortune that befell him on that occasion the 
poet had already severely ridiculed the all-powerful demagogue in 
the Knights. A second, merely incidental allusion to this event in 
the first Clouds is in itself improbable, especially as this play was 
acted nearly two years after the capture of Sphacteria; but ‘the 
manner of the allusion renders it still more improbable. The nat- 
ural phenomena which, according to the epirrhema, attended 
Cleon’s election, give no clue. The eclipses of the sun and moon 
that occurred during that period do not synchronize with the more 
important events of Cleon’s life; and, as the poet mentions signs 
from sun and moon together, we may infer that it was only an 
unusual storm or dense cloud by which day was rendered like 
night. Other sources, however, give no information of anything 
of the sort, either before the expedition to Pylus, or before the bat- 
tle of Amphipolis. But the matter is cleared of doubt by the fact 
that the expedition to Pylus had an unexpectedly fortunate issue :? 


1G. Hermann, ibid. p. xxvii. Ol. that in this year (416-415) Hyper- 
91, 1 might be fixed as the latest bolus was banished by ostracism. 
limit, if what Meineke, Hist. crit. 2 Although Cleon was not a regu- 
comicor. Graec. p. 193, regards as _ larly appointed genegal on the occa- 
probable were an established fact, sion of the capture of Sphacteria, but 
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after the capture of the Spartans it would not have been possible 
to look upon any celestial or meteorological phenomena as evil 
omens. Had Aristophanes desired to characterize that first mili- 
tary exploit of Cleon’s as an instance of unexpected divine mercy 
which guided the most foolish measures to a happy issue, he would 
at the end have given his satire a very different turn, thus: ‘* From 
the whole transaction you can see that only the favor of the gods 
rescues you from self-incurred dangers; for whilst your folly 
merited the severest calamity, you have, surely not through Cleon’s 
merit, gained a brilliant victory. So choose more prudently in the 
future.” But what does he actually say? ‘‘ Your folly is evident 
and has become proverbial; but how you may yet enjoy the favor 
and mercy of the gods, I will show you. Bring Cleon to trial for 
bribery and fraud: then his election will yet prove advantageous 
to you.’’ Aristophanes would have been laughed to scorn if he 
had attempted to show that the condemnation and removal of Cleon 
was the only good that could result from the Pylian expedition, 
since the success of the undertaking was so great that the people 
would willingly have overlooked irregularities (which were not rare 
at Athens) even if Cleon had been guilty of any on this occasion. 
On the contrary, it is evident that an advantage of the sort pro- 
posed by Aristophanes could be derived only in case of an under- 
taking not yet entered upon, or one unhappily ended. The folly laid 
to the charge of the Athenians consists in the fact that, although 
the capture of Sphacteria was due, not to the ability of Cleon, 
but to the undeserved and extraordinary favor of circumstances, 
they had, nevertheless, allowed themselves to be persuaded to elect 
the same worthless man a second time to the generalship, in spite 
of such unfavorable omens. Hence the passage must refer to 
Cleon’s second tenure of the generalship,—his expedition to 
Ampbhipolis against the greatly superior Brasidas; and as 591 ff. 
assume that he is still alive, the epirrhema must have been com- 
posed in the period between his second election and his death, — 
in any case before April, 422, and so before the composition of the 
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was only temporarily substituted for commanding general during the cx- 


Nicias at the request of the latter, pedition. 
till it is proper to speak of him as 
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parabasis proper, and after the performance of the first Clouds. 

. The same conclusion was reached already by the author of a 
remark which is found in the scholia on 591.1 It would seem that 
the poet,— and this explains the erroneous statement of the fifth 
hypothesis, that the second Clouds was acted in the year of Ami- 
nias (422) ,— really intended to repeat his play at once, in the year 
after its defeat. He did not carry out his purpose; but, while he 
was producing new comedies in large numbers, he still continued 
to work on his favorite play (at least as late as 419), until he 
entirely gave up the plan of reproducing it. 

381 And what were probably his reasons for giving it up? 

The sixth hypothesis mentions, among the entirely rewritten 
portions of the comedy, the contest of the Sikavos Adyos and the 
déuxos Adyos. Hence this must either have been wanting, or else 

‘have been in a materially different form, in the first Clouds. Now, 
we have a general, but still very valuable, statement of the con- 
tents of the first Clouds, made by a younger cantemporary of the 

/ poet, —the statement of Plato in the Apology. Socrates there 
distinguishes between two kinds of -accusers,— those who have 
slandered him before the people for a long time, and those who 
now have brought the formal accusation against him. Among the 
former he counts Aristophanes with his Clouds (18 BCD). The_ 
substance of the charges of the poet he presents in the shape of a _ 
formal accusation (19 BC): ‘Socrates violates the laws and 
spends his time in investigating things subterrene and celestial, 
and in making the worse appear the better reason and instructing 

others in the same. And accordingly,” he continues, addressing 
the judges, ‘‘ you have yourselves seen in the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes one Socrates, borne aloft in a basket, asserting that he 
was walking the air, and uttering much nonsense about things of 
which I know nothing at all:’? From this charge of his earlier 
accusers he distinguishes clearly that of Anytus, Meletus, and 
Lycon, which he thus formulates (24 B): ‘* Socrates violates the 


tSchol. Ald. on 591: S7A0v ody Sr: reuynrat, wodAg. Cf. Fritzsche (De 
kara woAAobs rots xpévous de- fab. ab Arist. retract. II. 6), who re- 
oxevace Td Spaya: kal raira pty od  gards the conclusion as erroneous. 
modkAg barepov: év ofs 5& E’wdaAidos 
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laws by corrupting the youth, and by not peering in the gods the 
state believes in, but in other new divinities.’ 

‘Whoever is acquainted with the Clouds as we have it, cannot 32 
fail to see that half of the accusation of Anytus suits also the 
comedy of Aristophanes. For the corruption of the young by 
Socrates could not be portrayed in stronger colors than is done in 
the representation of Phidippides, who learns through the contest 
of the two Adyo, and at once puts into practice, the principles of 
the new era, —contempt for all that is holy, the overthrow of 
every obstacle to license and egoism, the elevation of the com- 
monest selfishness to the sole rule of action. We cannot see 
wherein lies the characteristic difference between the charges of _ 
the comedy and those of Anytus, unless in the first Clouds this. 
part, containing the corruption of the youth by Socrates, was 
wanting. It seems, therefore, that the first Clouds did not con- 
tain the contest of the Adyo.; and we may further assume that 
Plato, when he wrote the Apology, was not yet acquainted with 
the second Clouds; otherwise, in the refutation of the actual in- 
dictment, he would have alluded to the charge of corrupting the 
youth as being already old, and traceable to the second Clouds. 

The certainty of this conclusion seems to be shaken by the cir- 
cumstance that also the disbelief in the gods recognized by the 
state and the introduction of new ones are mentioned only in the 
indictment of Anytus, whereas in the Clouds Zeus is represented 
as being dethroned and supplanted by the ‘‘ aetherial vortex,” and 
along with this new chief a whole troop of new divinities is intro- 
duced. Or can we assume that these passages also were wanting - 
in the first comedy? Impossible; for they are so connected and 
interwoven with the parts containing the imputed Socratic doctrine 
of things celestial, that they cannot be separated from them. 

But in the indictment of Anytus, by ‘‘ contempt of the recog- 
nized gods and the introduction of new ones,” is meant something 
quite different from these harmless jests about the dethronement 
of Zeus and about the aetherial vortex. That such jests were not 
dangerous is shown by the Birds of Aristophanes. The further 
progress of the Apology (31 D) shows plainly that in the year 
399 B.c. something altogether different was meant by the religious 
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innovations laid to the charge of Socrates; namely, the claim that 
he stood in an entirely peculiar relation to and connexion with the’ 
deity, and possessed a Saudvoy of his own (cf. § 12) which gave 
him private advice when he was in a dangerous situation. That 
is what the indictment meant by new gods, and about that nothing 
was said either in the first or in the second Clouds. 

33 But these are not the only considerations that lead to the con- 
clusion that the contest of the Adyo. was wanting in the first 
Clouds.! In the new parabasis, the poet, while lamenting the 
misfortune of the first Clouds, expresses the hope that it will go 
better with the second. ‘For, ever since in this place (év6dde) 
Ysppwy and Kararvywy, the leading characters of the AaraAjs, my 
first comedy, which I, nevertheless, had to expose and leave to 
another poet as his offspring, as I was still a virgin.and durst not 
bring forth, were so favorably received —ever since that time I 
have been sure of the impartiality and justness of your judgment. 
Now, therefore, (viv otv, 534) comes this comedy (the second 
Clouds) after the manner of the Aeschylean Electra, to see 
whether she will not again find as discerning spectators as were 
those who witnessed the AaraAjs. For, if she beholds her 
brother’s lock of hair, she will recognize it.” The poet means to 
say: ‘‘ Inasmuch as the Aa:raAys won the favor of the public, I 
hope for a victory for the second Clouds, although the first was 
defeated.” But why does he base this hope upon the success of 
the Aa:raAys, which, after all, only won the second prize; and why 
does he not rather name the Acharnians and the Knights, which 
had won the first prize? Why does he not mention what must 
have especially consoled him after the defeat of the first Clouds, 
—the double victory of his Tpodywy with the first prize and the 
Wasps with the second prize in the year 422, and the victory of 
his Peace with the second prize in 421? 

The solution is this. The two comedies compared to Orestes 
and Electra are the Aa:raAys and the new Clouds. The family re- 
semblance is the similarity of the contents; both of them treated 


1 Kéchly, Akademische Vortrige The presentation here given does not 
und Reden (Ziirich, 1859), pp. 418 ff. wholly agree with his in details. 
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at length the old and the new culture. The Aaradjs was the 
poets child, brought up, like Orestes, among foreigners; not him- 
self, but a friend, Philonides, produced the play in his own name, 
which at that time was better known to the Athenian public and 
offered a greater guaranty of success.’ The public had ‘‘ taken 
the child under their faithful protection and tender care” (532) in 
helping it by applause to the second prize. Now, therefore, comes 
the new comedy of the Clouds as the sister of the AacraAjs, to see 
whether she will find spectators so discerning ; for in the applause 
bestowed upon her this time she will recognize her brother’s lock, 
the same discernment which once judged the AaraAjs so favorably. 

If this explanation is correct, the second Clouds, according to 
the poet himself, is distinguished from the first by the passage in 
which it resembles the Aazvadjjs, that is, by the contest between 
the two Acya. For, when the poet expresses the hope that this 
part will help the Clouds to gain the victory, as a similar passage 
once helped the AaraAjs, there is no sense in the utterance unless 
the passage has been inserted in the new Clouds and was not 
in the original, unsuccessful play. 

And, in fact, Phidippides is received and taught upon a basis 34 
entirely different from that on which Strepsiades was instructed. 
Petersen? has already referred to the fact that, whilst the old man 
is admitted only after he has promised silence and has been sub- 
jected to all sorts of ceremonies borrowed from the Orphic Pytha- 
goreans,’ nothing at all is said of such things when Phidippides is 
admitted. On the contrary, for a good fee, as was usual with the 
sophists, he enters without further formalities. It may be said 
that the repetition would have been tiresome: the hocus-pocus at 
the beginning has done its service and is now, properly enough, 
consigned to the lumber-room. True; if there did not remain 
without explanation other quite distinct contradictions between 
that very contest of the Adyo. and the early part of the comedy. 
For what explanation can be offered of the fact that Strepsiades 
is exhorted by the chorus (415 ff.) to adopt a frugal, abstemious, 

1 Th. Kock, De Philonide et Calli- | Wissenach. und Literat. 1862, p. 1112. 


strato, p. 20 f. 3 See 140, 143, 254 ff., 497. Cf. also 
| * Allgemeine Monatsschrift fiir 688, 727, 735. 
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. comfortless mode of life, if he will devote himself to philosophy, — 
that Phidippides ridicules the Socratists as barefooted aan to 
modern culture, —that even Strepsiades, on his return from the 
thinking-shop, after he has become acquainted with them, describes 
them as wretched beggars, who neither cut their hair, nor anoint, 
nor bathe; whereas the adixos Adyos, in direct opposition to these 
principles, not only zealously defends warm baths against the di- 
katos Adyos (1044-1054), who here, contrary to expectation, stands 
entirely on the side of the Socratists (991), but also urges the youth 
(1071-1076) to surrender himself to all the ‘‘ noble passions,’’ 
which stand in strong contrast with the habits of a Chaerephon 
and a Socrates as described in the first part of the comedy? That 
the poet, whose creative genius produces its work at a single effort 
as it were, should not have observed or avoided such inconsistencies, 
is incredible. And if Phidippides knew the Socratists as people 
who had among them a pleader so indulgent towards human weak- 
ness (and that would have spread soon enough among the young), 
would he not have eagerly complied with the very first request of 
his father? 

The contrast between Socrates in the first part and the dd:xos Adyos 
in the second goes still further. Socrates recognizes only new 
gods ; the adios Adyos makes good use of the old gods and the tradi- 
tional mythology (1063 ff., 1080). Socrates is a meteorological 
speculator, who, in order to be nearer the objects of his investiga- 
tion, pursues his studies in a suspended basket,— who, as an 
astronomical romanticist, lifts himself above the every-day world’s 
range of vision to contemplate the path of sun and moon, — who 
has found the key to the inexplicable wonders of nature, — who even 
extends his investigations with restless zeal to recently discovered 
fields, to grammar, orthoepy, and other abstract things of the sort. 
How immeasurably far removed is this restless, though absurd and 
superficial thirst for knowledge from the spiritless, prosaic materi- 
alism of the addKos Aoyos, who proposes, like Protagoras in Plato,} 


1 Protag. 318 E: ras yap réxvas aib- xa) -yewpuerplay ka) povorkhy &i3doKovres: 
vovs mepevydtas kxovras wdAwabayovres mapa 8 eut adixduevos pabhrerar ov 
éuBdddrovow (the other sophists) eis wep) &AAov rov # wep) od Hees. 
wéxvas, Aoyiomots re Kal aorpovoulay 
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to make the life of the young easy and free from trouble, as they 
would have it, and to teach them nothing but to indulge recklessly 
their appetites and passions without regard for law and morality. 
What cares he for flea’s leap and gnat’s entrail? He would laugh 
if meteorological science and such things were demanded of him. 
In fact, it would have been difficult for the Socrates of the first 
part of the play to give the instruction expected of him in the man- 
ner of this pleader; and probably for this reason Aristophanes 
kept the old pedant silent in the second part, whereby, indeed, the 
unity of the piece, the whole tone and character of which de- 
manded him as chief person, is considerably marred. 

In view of this undeniable difference in the situation as presented 
in the two parts, we may venture to assert that Aristophanes 
would have continued the revision further before offering the play 
a second time to the public. Thus the second statement of the 
sixth hypothesis is sustained, —that the revision was not brought 
to completion. The poet finally gave it up because he saw that, 
after the introduction of an entirely new idea into the old Clouds, 
he could do nothing short of rewriting the whole play. 

The incompleteness of the drama as we have it is, in several 
special places, still more unmistakable. No great importance will 
be attached to the view that the poet, after the death of Cleon, 
would have changed the epirrhema which refers to him as still 
alive, if a second performance had actually taken place.! But the 
fact that a choric ode is wanting just before the contest of the Adyox 
(889) is recognized by ancient and modern commentators, and is 
beyond all doubt. The scholiasts observe that the superscription 
XOPO% is retained in their copies, but that the choric ode is not 
there; and so it is at the present day in the Ravenna Ms., which 
has XOPO%, and in a Cambridge Ms., which has XOPOY. The 
accidental omission of the ode —through carelessness, for instance, 
on the part of copyists— would indeed be possible; but it is not 
probable, since the superscription is retained. The poet seems 
never to have written it. Likewise after the defeat of the dicatos 
Adyos (1104) a choric ode is absolutely required ; but there even the 


1G. Herm. rbid. p. xxvii. 
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superscription is wanting. The incompleteness of the strophe 
(700-706), which is two verses shorter than the antistrophe (804— 
813), seems less important, as the omission of two lines is not a 
rare phenomenon even in otherwise complete works. 

36 As in these instances there are gaps, so in other places we find 
portions of both editions side by side. Let us first examine 
89-120.1 Strepsiades wishes to persuade his son to study with 
the Socratists. He shows him their house and says: ‘‘ Men dwell 
there who convince you by argument that the sky is an oven 
(xvyeds)? that encloses us around about, and we men are the 
coals. These teach one—if one gives them money— to carry a 
point, be it right or wrong.” ‘‘ And who are they?” asks Phidip- 
pides. The old man does not know the name exactly; but when 
he designates them as ‘‘ minute ponderers,” the youth knows at 
once that Socrates and his companions are meant, and, iu spite of 
all his father’s persuasion, protests that he will not for any con- 
sideration have anything to do with them. So far the scene is 
perfectly coherent and consistent, and we expect immediately on 
the part of the father a resolution that shall somehow or other 
bring the matter to an end. But instead of this the scene begins 
over again: a pressing request of the father that the son should 
go to the Socratists (110); thereupon the question of the son, 
what he is to learn there, as if he had not just been told; and 
hereupon a totally different statement: ‘‘ They say the two argu- 
ments (Adyor) dwell there, the stronger, whatever it may be, and 
the weaker. One of the two, they tell me, the weaker, always 
prevails in disputation, even when it has the wrong side. If now 
you learn the unjust argument, my son, I shall never pay a far- 
thing of the debts I have incurred on your account.’’ Once more 
Phidippides refuses, and now at last comes the threat of the father 
that he will keep neither the son nor his horses. It is easy to 
recognize the two editions. The verses up to 94 are common to 
both. Then follows in the first Clouds an account of the sub- 
stance of instruction imparted at the school,—an account which 


1 Cf. Teuffel, Philolog. VII. p. 348; 2 Some scholars hold that the wy- 
Kochly, tbid. p. 423. yevds was a sort of hemispherical fire- 
cover. 
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agrees very well with the Socrates of the first part. It is mete- 
orological lore, and a little elocution so as to prevail in every 
law-suit. That was unsuitable for the second Clouds, in which 
meteorology was a superfluity, nay, a hindrance, and the contest 
of the Adyo had to be inserted. Hence, in the revision the ‘‘sky 
as an oven’’ (110-120) is removed, and in its place a descrip- 
tion is given of the two speakers (Acyo.) who are to appear later. 
A similar case presents itself in 412 ff. After Strepsiades has 
comprehended the physical explanation of lightning, the Clouds, 
now sure of him, address him with high-sounding words of great 
promise: ‘‘ Thou, O man, who desirest [but he had expressed no 
desire] of us high wisdom (knowledge of nature, etc.)— how happy 
wilt thou become among the Athenians if thou hast memory, and 
meditative powers, and endurance in thy soul, and carest nought 
for hardships and privations, but only pursuest, the noble end of 
prevailing in the assembly, in council, and in court.” For the 
old man that is a brilliant prospect: he promises to do what lies 
in his power: for such blessings he would allow himself to be 
used as an anvil. Thereupon Socrates asks if he is now prepared 
to recognize as gods, only Chaos, the Clouds, and the Tongue. Of 
course he is: the rest he will not so much as greet on the street. 
In view of this assurance the chorus, which has just promised him 
fall realization of his wishes, now very strangely requests him to 
state what it is he desires! It is only a trifle: in speaking — noth- 
ing now about high wisdom — to beat all the Hellenes ten miles. 
The chorus promises him this time much less than it had promised 
before when nothing had been asked: Strepsiades shall hence- 
forth carry more great measures before the popular assembly than 
all other orators. But suddenly he is very moderate in his aspira- 
tions: just after going into ecstacies over the great promises of 
the goddesses, he now declines this smaller offer. ‘‘ No ‘great 
measures’ for me, for that is not what I want; all I desire is to 
learn to distort justice and evade my creditors.’’ Here again a 
mixture of the original play with the revision is unmistakable. 
Verses 412-422 suit exactly for the first Clouds in which Socrates 


? Fritzache, De fab. retr. III. 6. Cf. 664 ff., who arrives at a somewhat dif- 
also Biicheler, Neue Jahrb. 1861, pp. ferent result. 
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was everywhere the chief character, and his instructions were elab- 
orated more at length. But after the introduction of the Adcyo 
the poet saw that the exhortation to a life of self-denial would be 
in direct conflict with the teachings of the ddixos Adyos, and so he 
inserted the other passage (427-434) as being better adapted to 
the new Clouds. This portion of the play must originally have 
been so arranged that after 411 came 423-426, then in the old 
Clouds 412-422, and in the new 427-434, then in both 435 ff., 
thus : 
411 
423 —— 426 


I II 
412-422 | 427-434 


435 ff. 


88 Want of congruity is quite evident also in 195 ff.2? At the 


request of Strepsiades the talkative pupil has opened the thinking- 
shop; the interior has become visible. In the foreground sit 
industrious students variously occupied: in the background floats 
the master upon a seat high in the air. The astonished Strepsiades 
learns from the ready cicerone that those who are in a stooping 
posture are investigating the things under the earth, whilst their 
upturned rumps are prosecuting astronomy. ‘‘ But go in,” says 
the guide to the other pupils, ‘‘ lest he find us here.” ‘‘ Not yet,” 
cries Strepsiades deprecatingly ; ‘‘ let them remain till I tell them 
a little affair of mine.” ‘Quite impossible,” is the answer; ‘‘ they 
dare not remain in the open air.” Thereupon the old man observes 
a strange-looking instrument, and on inquiring what it is gets the 
answer ‘‘ Astronomy.” Here there is much to surprise us. The 
pupils are within, and yet they are to goin. Socrates is in the same 
locality with them, and from his hanging-basket can survey every- 
thing, and yet they fear that he may come upon them. The young 
people are in the house, and yet it is feared that they are remaining 


1In 435 the first Clouds probably LL. (see the App.) that originally this 
had xalro.... ém@uueis or kalwep ém- address was not addressed to Strep- 
Oupdy for ov yap... ém:Ouuets. Biicheler siades, but to Socrates. 
(Neue Jahrb. 1861, p. 665) concludes 2 Kochly, ibid. p. 423. 
from the variants of 412-419 in Diog. 
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too long in the open air. And the “little affair” of Strepsiades re- 
mains a riddle to pupils and to spectators alike. It is evident that 
195-199 assume a totally different situation, in which the students 
first come out of the house,’ and afterwards Socrates approaches. 
In the first Clouds the scene with the pupils must have been allowed 
more space, in which it is certain that Chaerephon played an im- 
portant part,’ and Euripides (as has been repeatedly remarked) 
was called by name and exhibited according to the following 
extant verses of the first Clouds : 
Evpuridys 5 6 ras tpaywdias roby 
Tas TreptAaAovoas ovrds éore Tas copas.® 

In the second Clouds it was necessary to curtail this scene con- 
siderably. Verses 195-199 and 201 belonged to the first Clouds.* 

In other places we can readily detect the omission of verses 
which were appropriate in the first Clouds, but seemed less suitable 
in the second. In 489 ff. Socrates subjects Strepsiades to a 
preliminary examination, and, among other things, tries to ascer- 
tain what preparation he brings for questions of natural science. 
He bids him quickly seize a meteorological problem that is to be 
east before him. But after a poor witticism of the old pupil, he 
lets the matter drop. Now this would be endurable, —although it 
is not the proper thing for a poet uselessly to throw away a motive 
suggested by himself, —if only Strepsiades did not afterwards 
show himself to be so wonderfully versed in such matters. 
Against Pasias, one of his creditors, he brings to bear his ac- 
quired grammatical learning (1251; cf. 670 ff.), whilst another 
creditor is disposed of by the aid of his attainments in physical 


' Consequently a motive had to be 
found for sending them back into the 
house. 

? Fritzsche, Quaest. Aristoph. I. p. 
164; De fab. ab Ar. retract. I. 20. 

® Teuffel (Rhein. Mus. X. p. 227), 
Fritzsche (De fab. retr. V. 7), and 
others favor changing these verses. 
Many consider them a fragment of 
Teleclides. 

*In the second Clouds, then, the 
order intended would be: 194, 200, 


202. Verse 201 is striking on account 
of its brevity; for Strepsiades, who 
everywhere seeks exact information 
and has yewuerpla minutely explained 
to him, would surely not have been 
satisfied with the answer dcrpovoula 
pev airynf. There is no doubt that in 
the original play aorpovoula and other 
matters received a further develop- 
ment, which was replaced in the re- 
vised play by the short jest 193 f. 
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science. He propounds the delicate question whether Zeus always 
causes new water to descend as rain, or the sun draws the water 
up from the earth (1279 ff.) ; and when the astonished capitalist 
is willing to let him off with payment of the interest, he proves to 
him that it is immoral to exact interest, by the analogy of the sea 
which is not made larger by rivers flowing into it. This ingenious 
and original idea cannot belong to the stupid peasant that is dis- 
missed on account of his incapacity. The analogy of the appli- 
cation of acquired grammatical knowledge leads to the conclusion 
that the physical deduction also is a result of his previous instruc- 
tion. This instruction would be perfectly in place after 490. 
Everywhere in the second Clouds the jests relating to physics 
appear to be abbreviated or suppressed in order to make room for 
the development of the new idea of the contest of the Adyo..' 

40 The two passages which respectively precede and follow the 
contest demand a special consideration.” It has already been 
remarked (§ 35) that the incompleteness of the revision is indi- 
cated by the absence of choric odes in these two places. The 
want of these odes renders the performance of the play impossible 
in the Greek theatre, which had but three actors for all the rdles; 
for neither at 888, where Socrates and Strepsiades must be trans- 
formed into the pleaders, nor at 1104, where the masks of the 
pleaders must be exchanged for those of Socrates and Strepsiades, 
is there time allowed to make the necessary changes. And in 
addition to this there are serious difficulties at both places. Verse 
883 is exactly like 113, and where it occurs the second time it is 
rather striking, as Strepsiades has been in the house of Socrates for 
some time. Verse 884 is wanting in all the old editions; it seems 
to be formed from 901, and stands in this same form as ascholium 
on 883. It has frequently been pronounced spurious, and can 
hardly be Aristophanean. The next verse (885) also has been 
bracketed by Bergk in his second edition as not being genuine, 
and Kéchly regards the whole passage (884-888) as spurious. 
The contest of the Adyo. follows, which, according to the words of 


1So Biicheler (Neue Jahrb. 1861, 2 Cf. Fritzsche, De fab. retr. I. 11 
p. 670 f.), who further compares 828 ff.; Teuffel, Philol. VII. pp. 333 ff. ; ~ 
with 380, and 847 with 666. Kéchly, ibid. p. 420. 
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the chorus (935-938), has no other object than to enable Phidip- 
pides to decide from which of the Adyo: he will receive instruction. 
After the contest is ended and the ddcos Adyos is victorious, Soc- 
rates again asks Strepsiades (who, however, according to 887! can- 
not be present and has already in 882 and 887 f. given the master 
unlimited power in the premises) whether he will entrust the youth 
to him; and the old man repeats his request that Socrates should 
train him well,— one cheek for the management of small suits, 
and the other for greater affairs of state. This entirely unex- 
pected appearance of Strepsiades, who had evidently withdrawn 
(887 f.), and could not possibly know when the contest was ended, 
is totally incomprehensible in view of the poet’s well-known fer- 
tility in the invention of motives. Equally surprising is the fact 
that, whilst according to 938 the son is to decide whose instruc- 
tions he will receive, still the father is here once more asked, 
although he has long since expressed himself in the most distinct 
manner (877, 882). 

These contradictions are not reconciled by assuming that the 
first words of 887 (éya 5 drécouat) were uttered by Socrates, and 
that after the master’s withdrawal Strepsiades with his son wit- 
nessed the contest of the Adcyo., and that at the end of the contest 
not Socrates but the unjust pleader asked the father if he would 
entrust his son to him.’ For, although the clause éyw 3 drécopa 
does indeed suit Socrates better, still Strepsiades cannot have 
been present at the contest, for the speakers address themselves 
solely to Phidippides,® recognizing the presence of no one else. 
But if Strepsiades also had been an auditor, the contest would 
have been directed to convincing him and not Phidippides, since 
(also according to 1105) the father has to determine what is to 
be done with the son. But the old man had really given full in- 
structions long before, and Phidippides’s position at the contest is 
quite independent (938). So the scene after the contest is totally 
unintelligible. 


1 The Mas. give the whole verse 3 Cf. 932, 990 ff., 1000, 1002 ff., 
to Strepsiades. See the App. 1043 f., 1071 ff., 1076 ff., 929, 930, 
2 According to this assumption 1105 938. 
and 1111 would belong to the Adyos 
&3cxos. Beer, ibid. p. 114 ff. 
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41 These considerations justify the assumption that even at an 
early day some confusion occurred here, likewise connected with 
the incompleteness of the revision of the comedy. According to 
938 the contest ought to be followed by a decision on the part of 
Phidippides and by some slight hint with regard to his further 
instruction, since an elaborate presentation of it would, on the 
one hand, have transcended the scope and object of the play, and, 
on the other, could hardly have sustained the interest excited by 
the lively portrayal of the old and the new styles of education. 
A conversation between Socrates and Strepsiades, on the contrary, 
such as that contained in 1105 ff., would be appropriate only before 
the contest. Accordingly a part of the passage 1105-1114 is to be 
suppressed, and the rest, perhaps, to be distributed after 881 as 
follows: 882, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 886, 887 (the first half of 
which belongs to Socrates), 888, 1111, 1112 (which belongs to 
Phidippides), 1118, 1114. The poet had completed only the con- 
test of the Adyo for the second Clouds; but the choric introduc- 
tion to it, and the conclusion, he had temporarily omitted as being 
unimportant and easy to add. In this condition the piece was 
left ; and whoever prepared the revised play for publication, desir- 
ing to remove the abruptness of the termination, and seeing that 
some indication of the further instruction of Phidippides was 
necessary, took out a part of the scene as it is tentatively arranged 
above, and inserted it after the contest scene as a stop-gap. 
Then, as a compensation, he repeated 113 after 882, and com- 
posed the two verses 884, 885, and (in the part inserted after 
1104) 1105, 1106, which seemed necessary in order to connect 
the portion removed to this place with what precedes.! 

42 After the scene in which the son is entrusted to the training of 
Socrates, Strepsiades cannot return until he comes for his son 
upon the completion of his instruction, which happens 1131 ff.? 
That a choric ode ought to be inserted between this scene and the 
contest, has already been remarked (§ 35). This ode would have 
expressed the judgment of the Clouds concerning the result of 
the contest. But since the catastrophe of the drama begins with 

1 Similarly also Gottling, ibid. p. 29 f. 
2 Fritzsche, De fab. retr. I. 11. 
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the return of Phidippides to his father’s house, it is probable that 
the poet intended to add to this ode a second parabasis, shortened, 
of course, as was usually the case. But this was never done. 
The epirrhema which comes after the contest of the Adyo in our 
play (1115-1130), and which speaks in a light, playful manner of 
the victory hoped for by the poet, must be assigned to the first 
Clouds, since the second owes its origin to a defeat. But it is 
very probable that also in the first Clouds, it stood where it is in 
the second, and noé in the first parabasis as some assume, just as 
the address to the judges in the Birds (1101 ff.) belongs to the 
second parabasis, and in the Ecclesiazusae (which has no para- 
basis) to the closing scene (1154 ff.).? 

It seems possible to establish so far the nature of the revision 43 
and its incompleteness. We should be compelled to go further if 
the view of Kéchly,? that in the first Clouds Phidippides was not 
instructed by Socrates at all, could be regarded as anything more 
than a mere conjecture. That this view is very plausible cannot 
be denied. For it certainly is difficult to explain the incongruity, 
when Strepsiades is sent home as being stupid and inept, and 
must send his son in his stead, and then manages to bafile the 
troublesome creditors so admirably that in this scene we can 
neither comprehend how he could previously have deserved dismis- 
sion, nor wherein a man so apt in every situation should need the 
aid of his son. Accordingly in the first Clouds Strepsiades him- 
self appears to have learned the #rrwv Adyos with great success, 
and to have personally instructed Phidippides in the same ;° and 
then, unaided, to have rid himself of his troublesome creditors, 
but soon afterward obtained through his son a taste of the fruits 


' Fritzsche calls attention to the 
similarity of the passage in the Birds 
alluded to above. Quaest. Arist. I. 
p. 189; De fab. retr. I. 15. 

2 Jiid. p. 426 f. 

3 No great importance is to be at- 
tributed to the three paseayes cited 
by Kochly (pp. 426 and 429) to sup- 
port his view. The word coguorfs, by 
which the old ny n is designated 1309, 


can also mean an admirer of the new 
wisdom. The declaration of Phidip- 
pides that Strepsiades himself aroused 
him from his previous dulness (1403), 
does not necessarily refer to actual in- 
struction received from his father, 
but is perfectly in place if the father 
was the auctor consilii. Finally, é8:8a- 
tdunv (1338) generally means: 7 had 
(him) taught. 
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of his quack-wisdom. In the second Clouds, on the contrary, if 

the revision were complete, it would fall to Phidippides to dispose 

of Pasias and Amynias. In the unfinished play that we possess 
the duality of this part of the plot is also in other ways recogniza- 
ble; Strepsiades at one moment gives great hopes by his clever 
and original ideas, at another he is so dull and stupid, —or rather 
his teacher finds such fault with him, — that we do not recognize 
in him the expert sophist (1309) of the fifth episode. Similarly 
the promises of the chorus and of Socrates in many places are so 
positive and confident, that one feels compelled to assume that the 
master can make an orator even of the incompetent pupil (876) ; 
whereas again Strepsiades is dismissed, not because he has fallen 
short in diligence and attentiveness (which he promises though 
they are hardly even demanded of him), but because of inca- 

pacity. . 

44 The consequences of this view would be very far reaching; but 
as it is not supported by any ancient testimony, it seems unadvisa- 
ble to pursue it further. Yet it is necessary to examine closely 
another part of the comedy, which indeed seems to have been. 
placed for the first time in its true light by Kéchly’s hypothesis. 
The part in question consists of the two scenes which respectively 
precede and follow the first parabasis. The chorus in anapaestic 
tetrameters (476 f.) exhorts Socrates to enter upon work with his 
pupil, to begin the elementary instruction (apodddoxew: see note 
on text), and to institute a short preliminary examination. Such 
a summons in two anapaestic or iambic tetrameters elsewhere 


1 Apart from the fifth episode the 
capacity of Strepsiades seems quite 
satisfactory in the entire scene where 
he learns the powers of the air and 
the omnipotence of the clouds. The 
new wisdom startles him; but he 
shows perfect mastery over all that 
is propounded or exacted. This is the 
case also in the scene (746-774) where 
the subject 1s what he wishes to learn; 
and even his inappropriate answers 
and objections (481, 483 f., 491, 643, 


645, 654, etc.) result not so much from 
want of capacity as from dissatisfac- 
tion (648, 656, 660) at the circuitous 
route which he is required to pursue. 
Cf. further 129, 183, 260, 412 ff., 431, 
488, 435, 501-503. The charge of for- 
getfulness which is made against him 
(with reference to 4147?) is not further 
justified (630), and is at last forced 
in by main strength (785). Then for 
the first time comes the substantia- 
tion of the charge <¢. 
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usually introduces an important scene,’ whereas in the present 
instance nineteen verses of the most heterogeneous contents fol- 
low, —a preliminary examination in entirely isolated subjects, 
merely touching upon them without any development. After a 
comparatively extended introduction (478-480), Socrates seeks to 
ascertain whether the old man has memory: in reply to the ques- 
tion asked for this purpose comes an answer which is no answer 
(482-485). Socrates passes at once to another theme, — the 
oratorical gifts of the pupil; and the subject is treated in so sur- 
prising a manner that Meineke and others have assumed an inter- 
polation. Again without arriving at any result, the examiner 
proceeds to a problem in physics, which is not so much as pro- 
pounded (cf. § 39); but in the course of an aimless current of 
ideas, Socrates asks what Strepsiades would do if any one struck 
him, and after the emphatic answer that a lawsuit would soon 
follow, the pupil is found prepared for admission to the thinking- 
shop. s to really probing the pupil and testing his attainments 
and capacity (477), there is no intimation of such a thing; even 
the preliminary instruction does not come until after the parabasis. 
It is perhaps safe to venture the assertion that in this place the 
poet has struck out much with a view to the intended expansion of 
the second part of the play. 

Then follows the parabasis, during the performance of which we 46 
must imagine a part of the instruction to be in progress in doors. 
Then, in vexation at the failure of his instruction, Socrates rushes 
out of the house cursing like a heathen (627), but proposes to 
make one more attempt, and that by means of the studying- 
couch full of bed-bugs. One naturally expects to see it applied ; 
bat far from it: it is put aside, and now begins the instruction 

1 Cf. Equit. 761 f., to which 756-760 Lys. 484 f. to 486-538; 540 f. to 
are to be added, as introduction to 551-602 and 1108-1111 (here four 
the contest between Cleon and the  tetrameters) to 1112-1188; Ran. 905f. 
sausage-dealer, which continues to to 907-991 and 1004 f. to 1006-1098; 
835 and then from 843 to 940; Nub. Eccl. 681 f. to 588-700; Plut. 487 f. 
9569 f. as introduction to 961-1024, to 489-618. Av.636f. and Lys. 1072 f. 
and then 1034 f. to 1036-1104; 1851f. are instances of pairs of tetrameters 
to 1353-1452; Vesp. 546 f. to 548- at the end of choric odes, not used as 


635 and 648 f. to 660-759; Av. 460f. introductions to the scene following. 
to 462-588 and 648 f. to 550-625; 
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(636: dye 8), ri BovAa rpdra vi pavOdvew;), in which the master 
makes several systematic attempts to interest the old man in the 
doctrine of metres, rhythms, and gender of substantives (636— 
692). Not until after this lesson (which is given and received 
standing) does the couch with its bugs come into play. We have 
before us the beginnings of two different scenes, one of which 
(636-692 or 693) is complete and uninterrupted, whilst the other 
(627-635), being cut in two by the insertion of the first, is not 
resumed until 694 ff. This one has nothing to do with the studying- 
sofa: it embraces the preparatory course for instruction in oratory 
(cof. 476) and presents Strepsiades, impatient, indeed, and only 
pursuing his practical end without concern for scientific thorough- 
ness, but still not characterized by the incapacity and dullness 
which afterwards lead to his dismissal. This scene would be ap- 
propriate if placed immediately after the preliminary examination 
(478-496), in which case we need not assume a continuation of 
the instruction behind the scenes. The other scene, on the con- 
trary, presupposes such continuance of instruction, and that, too, 
unsuccessful ; so that Socrates appears at 627 already resolved to 
send the old man home, and to some extent as a justification of this 
course proposes to subject him to one more test, which certainly can- 
not consist in the long and good-tempered grammatical instruction. 
46 The studying-sofa is brought out. Strepsiades is to show 
whether he is capable of independent research. For this, total 
abstraction from the outer world, and the removal of every obsta- 
cle placed by the body in the way of mental activity, are necessary. 
Hence he must repose on the sofa, and the illusion of the sensu- 
ous perceptions must be avoided by covering up the entire body. 
But the procedure is again twofold.’ After the old man has 
reluctantly stretched himself upon the couch, the chorus exhorts 
him to apply himself to reflexion, and to keep sweet sleep far 
from his eyes. This might almost be taken for irony; for Strep- 
siades with every sign of pain springs up from the couch: he 
cannot rest for the bugs. There follows a well connected kommos 


1 Cf. Beer, ibid. p. 180 f.; K. Fr. Fritzsche, De fab. retr. DI. 3 f£.; 
Hermann, Ges. Abhand. p. 271 f.; Teuffel, Philol. VII. pp. 326 ff. 
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(707-722). Then Socrates approaches and asks Strepsiades if he 
is thinking. Certainly he is: the bugs furnish him food for 
thought. The master, rebuking his effeminacy, commands him to 
wrap himself up and think out a swindling idea. But no sooner 
has the pupil addressed himself to this task, than Socrates finds 
it necessary for the first time to see what the scholar is about. 
Nay, he conjectures in all seriousness that under such circum- 
stances he is asleep. Then comes a repetition of the injunction to 
wrap himself up and speculate. Strepsiades asks him for a sub- 
ject, which has just been given him (728 f.). Socrates too has 
forgotten this, and gives him free choice as to a subject; and 
when the old man replies with impatience that he has ten thousand 
times said what he wants, — to avoid paying interest (which is the 
. subject suggested to him at 728, so that his vexation is incompre- 
hensible), then comes the ¢hird command to wrap himself and 
ponder. This injunction so often repeated has its effect: Strep- 
siades’s power of speculation develops with astonishing vigor. 
He has a brilliant swindling idea (747 ff.), which is closely con- 
nected with the instruction in physics that he has not received ; 
and also by means of physics he devises a way of escaping a 
charge in which much money is at stake ; but finally conceives the 
stupid idea of evading an approaching judicial sentence by com- 
mitting suicide. And, just as no account is to be taken of the 
virtues of the just man when he has once erred, so Socrates be- 
comes enraged to such a degree at this single instance of momen- 
tary weakness, that he refuses to give him any further instruction. 
It occurs to him that half an hour before he had pronounced the 
old man forgetful; and although now there is not the slightest 
trace of this defect, an examination upon the instruction already 
given is instituted, and the old man fails. With a short impreca- 
tion (789 f.) the master withdraws. In his helplessness the poor 
peasant turns to the Clouds for advice.’ They advise him to send 
his son; and after Strepsiades has resolved upon this course and 
withdrawn, the entire scene is most appropriately terminated by 


1 If Socrates were still on the stage, or appeal to the Clouds to intercede 
Strepsiades would either addresshim, with the master in his behalf. 
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the chorus commenting to Socrates, who is not present — perhaps 
by voice of thunder so that he may hear within— upon the great 
advantages he enjoys as servant of the Clouds. 

47 The mingling of two different conceptions is here evident. The 
scene following the kommos has a double beginning (723 and 731) 
and a double progress: in the one Strepsiades is kept awake by 
the bugs, in the other his sleepiness prevents him from meditating ; 
in the one he has a definite task assigned him, in the other he is 
to select one himself. The one scene appears to form the continu- 
ation (though not immediate) of the instruction in grammar, pre- 
senting its further progress, in which, after a course of elemen- 
tary instruction, — often interrupted, indeed, by the impatience of 
the old student, — practice in independent labor is introduced, 
which at first, it is true, is retarded by the pupil’s sleepiness, but 
afterwards, when his interest is fully enlisted, turns out surpris- 
ingly well, so that even the teacher, sparing of praise as he is, 
cannot withhold his commendation (757, 773). ‘The other scene is 
connected with the desperate outbreak of impatience which drove 

. Socrates (627) out from the house. He expects nothing more 
of his scholar; the calamity growing out of the bugs intensifies 
his rage, and so he goes to work to bring about a rupture and to 
break off all further relations. According to this view the one 
scene would presuppose the success of the instruction, while the 
other would give the ground of its failure; the one would belong 
to the first Clouds, and the other to the second. But it should be 
observed that we must assume a lacuna in the first edition; for the 
end of the scene in which the instruction succeeds is wanting ; but 
the choric ode (805-813), which in the present form of the com- 
edy stands in the most unsuitable place, belongs to the first 
Clouds, in which Strepsiades, enraptured (éryppévov) and astounded 
at his acquired wisdom, rushed off to bring the master his well 
earned fee. The last turn of the ode, ‘‘ Fortune is fickle,” might 
even warrant the assumption that the beginning of the catas- 
trophe immediately followed.’ 

But the portion (636-692) that we have assigned to the first 
Clouds, and which so rudely interrupts the scene substituted for it 


1 Otherwise Teuffel and Biicheler. See on 455. 
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in the second, must nevertheless have belonged also to the second 
Clouds; for in the further progress of the play a passage (848 ff.) 
which, according to this view, would perfectly suit the revised 
play, refers expressly to this passage (663 ff.). So we come to 
the question how it was possible for such a confusion to occur 
immediately after the parabasis. 

The parabasis, being a considerable interruption of the action 
proper, can of course be inserted only at an important turning 
point in the play. Under the assumption on which we are pro- 
ceeding, there would be two such turning points in the first Clouds : 
the admittance of Strepsiades as pupil, and the completion of his 
instruction, which was followed by the catastrophe. Hence the 
first parabasis (of course not the present one) came after the origi- 
nally much longer preliminary examination (478-496) and the 
resulting admission of the novice (497-509). After the parabasis 
came the elementary instruction (636-692), and when this proved 
too long for the old man, the exhortation to independent specula- 
tion (694 f.)' to which the chorus also urges him.* After the 
choric ode, during which Strepsiades meditates, Socrates makes 
an inspection to see how he is succeeding (731-744) .° This scene 
then was considerably longer and probably comprised also the 
instruction in the 7rrwv Adyos. In the second Clouds this had to 
be changed. Here the instruction of the old man is of secondary 
importance, since it fails, and that of Phidippides is introduced. 
The first parabasis, therefore, must have been inserted after Strep- 
siades’s course of study, and the instruction of Phidippides then 
filled the space between the first and the second parabasis. Con- 
sequently the poet abbreviated the preliminary examination and 
probably intended to connect with it the grammatical instruction 
(636-692). We should have to conceive the continuation as 


1 In the original play this was prob- 
ably more detailed. KaraxAgels deupi 
did not need to be changed, as it is not 
necessary to refer it to the dcxdyrns. 

2 700-706 of the present play prob- 
ably followed immediately after 696. 

3 ofuos rddas (742) is intelligible with- 
out the bugs, and in view of 702 the 


repetition of dwopjsis perfectly natural. 
Our distribution agrees most nearly 
with Fritzsche’s (De fab. retr. III.). 
Teuffel’s presentation (ibid. pp. 328 
ff.), approved by Kochly, seems rather 
artificial. Besides, 786 and 695 are 
not inconsistent with each other, for 
6965 is very indefinite. 
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going on within during the parabasis, so that after its termination 
the master, convinced of his pupil’s incapacity, embraces the first 
opportunity to get rid of him.’ Whoever arranged the comedy in 
its present form found the double scene after the parabasis in the 
author’s own Ms., and, since the unfinished state of the whole 
rendered a complete new edition impossible, he combined the two 
in such a way as seemed to give a passable coherence. 

49 But how could so incomplete a drama be offered to the Athenian 
public? — The poet's intention was to revise his favorite play with 
a view to a new performance. With great zeal he took hold of 
the new thought that was to give a fresh impulse to his work, 
the portrayal of the contest between the old and the new mode of 
rearing the youth, and this contest could not be presented in the 
person of an old, worn out peasant, but only in that of a youth; 
but the further he proceeded with his labor the more he became 
convinced that the new plan demanded a total change of almost 
every individual scene. Now genius finds a new creation easier 
and more agreeable than the improvement of an old one. Accord- 
ingly, after the poet had worked for several years at the task, he 
became tired of the Sisyphean toil and left the manuscript as it 
was. And so this manuscript, with a part of the old Clouds 
omitted and a part of the new completely worked up, portions of 
each being side by side, came into the hands of the person who 
published the play in its present form. That this person recog- 
nized the incompleteness of what was before him no one will 
doubt; but what was he to do? ‘Was he to attempt to complete ” 
the work which the great poet had been unable to complete? Was ~ 
he to leave out anything that the poet had not finally rejected, 
although by so doing he still could not produce a complete piece? 
With great but justifiable reverence and sense of duty towards 
Aristophanes, he felt that he must not withhold from the public 
such an inheritance (containing, as it did, the contest of the Adyou, 
one of the most beautiful passages in all the works of the poet), 


1 Accordingly we should have to and 964: dvtcas 7 xard0ov xtra Kara- 
connect 627-635 immediately with s«Awels...7f 8p; The choric ode 
694 ff. by some such means as the 700-706,and probably 731-739, are to 
fusion, proposed by Kéchly, of 685 be removed. 
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and that he must publish it just as he had found it, with the single 
exception that he attempted to restore a passable coherence. At 
that time (and we must not forget that the publication was in- 
! tended only for that period) the relation of the new edition to the 
old could not be obscure, especially as the latter was still accessible. 
Moreover, notwithstanding the abundance of completed excellent 
works, the publication of just this incomplete piece was likely to 
meet with favor, since a universal and lively interest attached to 
the Clouds, especially after the trial and death of Socrates. 
Antiquity furnishes other examples of similar unfinished works of 
great masters, whilst in our times they are much more numerous. 
For a long time no doubt both editions stood side by side. It 
may well be that passages from the first were again and again 
added to the second, and that many difficulties of our present text 
spring from this source. Finally the first Clouds was lost, unques- 
tionably because the new Clouds, in spite of its incompleteness, 
_ was preferred to the old on account of the contest of the Adyou. 
= IV. 

To judge of the faults or of the merits of the comedy in the 60 
ondition in which we have it would be as hazardous as to conjec- 
trre the causes of the defeat which the original play sustained. 
Only one assertion can be made with positiveness: the presenta- 
on of Socrates in the first part must have contributed considera- 
y to the adverse decision of the judges of the contest; for in 

is part the first Clouds did not materially differ from the play in 
*@ present form, as is shown by the testimony of Plato in the 
ology. Not that the Athenian public regarded Socrates as a 
del of virtue which comedy must not pollute with its ridicule ; 
Socrates, according to the plan of this play, had to be stripped 
dso many of his peculiarities and clothed with so many quali- 
‘ not belonging to him, that he lost the marks of full, fresh 


viduality, and thus being, in the conception of the - ~”* almost 
in t 


goes Mere, 


| 
© 











ental abstraction, a sheer generalization, he yecame, 
shadow which bore a «wy slight resemblance 
This untruth which Aristophanes could not evade, 
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and which stood in sharp and ‘iswivaditarcous contrast with his 
own lifelike representation of Cleon in-the Knights, and the fidelity © 
of Cratinus in the Ivrivy (the rival play of the Clouds), probably , 
determined in great measure the decision of the judges. They 
were compelled to regard this generalization of a known person 
into a spectre without flesh and blood, as a departure from the 
true method of art. And even if they had regarded it as consi- - 
tent with artistic principles to satirize the class in the individual, 
still the poet had attacked just that characteristic of the.sophists — 
which seemed to the people to be unimportant rather than ridicu- 
lous. The substance of sophistic doctrines, their strange tencts | 
and their hair-splitting arguments troubled the masses~very little: 
it was their sponging and swaggering, their avarice and vanity, ‘ 
that struck every one, and it is not surprising that the Parasites of 
Eupolis, in which just these external traits of the sophists were 
delineated, was more successful than the artistic Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes. May it not be that the poet himself saw this and w 
thereby induced to bid a gracious farewell to the somewhat threa 
bare philosopher in the second part of the new edition, and 
introduce as his successor the more lively #rrwv Adyos? 
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1-274: the prologue (xpéAcyos). 

1. Acc. toa Schol. iod denotes pain, 
and iow joy. But see on 1170. The 
word freq. stands extra metrum as here. 

2. & Zes Pacikc¥: a common excl. 
in Ar., often accompanied by a gen. 
of cause, or, as here, by an exclam- 
atory sent.—To xpypa tev xré.: a 
freq. circumlocution, implying won- 
der of any kind. Cf. Eg. 1219; Ran. 
1278; Av. 826; Ach. 150, 8c0v 7d 
Xpniua wapyérey xpoalpxera. Lys. 1031, 
4 pty’, 3 Zed, xpi Bev ris euxlBos 
Eveari cor. Also in prose: Hat. i. 36, 
dds xpigua ylyvera udya. vii. 188 fin., 
dy 88 rod yemdvos xpiiua a&pdpnror. 
Sometimes xpijua without a gen. has 
the same force, as Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 8, 
fragpoy, waddy vt xpijua Kal wéya.— 
Seeov: adv. acc., somewhat stronger 
than exclamatory és. That it is not 
pred. here, ardpayroy Scor (éorly), is 
shown by the fact that the order 
Sos dwépayros, Scos Oavpaords for awé- 
pavros 500s, Gavpacrds Sc0s, seems not 
to occur. This use of Scov, however, 
is rare. Gorg. Frg., 4 rav d&yaApudroy 
dpyacia Scov 4Sciay wapéoxe Thy Bw. 


Plut. Mor. 790a, 7d ypddew pdvoy 
émiaroAds rocattras Sc0v épyadds dori. 
Some punctuate after 8cov, so that 
axépayrov becomes a new exclama- 
tion. In this case it would perhaps be 
better to punctuate as follows: 8cop. 
dwdpayrov: ov8ér00’ hudpa yerfhoera. 
4. xal pry: directs attention to a a 
new phase. 7. offa eeick Veacnsey adaacon puss ae 
5. ovx dy (sc. oftws Eppeyxoy): the 
Athenians were in the habit of sending afk. rh Noe! 
their slaves out to labor at an early se ee 
hour, and, if necessary, employed “* '+ Kesp.:. 
blows to make them diligent. But ~.o. 
since the Spartan invasions had of- id aay hances 
fered means of escape, it was neces-d.¢... oo, has. 
sary to treat them more leniently. ,... 
Thue. (vii. 27. 4) informs us that by 
the year 413 s.c. more than 20,000 
had escaped. Cf Eq. 20ff. 
6. dard\ovo, wodepe, woddkow: obs. 
the recurrence of the same sound, 
here portraying the miseries of the 
war. —efvexa: this is the only form 
of the prep. when its first syl. is 
long; and the form is preserved in 
the Mas. in some places, as 422, 511, 
626. The form o8vexa (which some 
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Gr ovde Korda’ efeori: por Tovs oixéras. 

GAN’ ovd 6 xpyoTds ovTodt veavias 

eyeiperas THS vuKTos, GAAa TépOeTaL vy kr res. Itt. HW F 
10 &v mévte ciovpais éyxexopSudnudos. 

GAN’ ef Soxel, peykapey eyxexaduppéevor. — 

GAN’ ov Sivapar Sethawos evdew Saxvdpevos 

tro ths Samrdyyns Kal THs patvyns Kal TaV ypEeay 

Sua rovrovi tov viov. 6 Se] Kdunv exov 
15 immalerai re kai Evywpixeverar, 


editors adopt) can be used only as a 
conj. (wherefore, because, that) like 
é0ovvexa, and is not used in comedy. 

7. Or: te. 8re, quandoquidem. 
Cf. 34, 717, 1217. én never suffers 
elision in Att. —ov6é: ne hoc qui- 
dem, ut alia mittam. 

8. xpyords: ironical (like raya6y, 
61).—ovrogt: deictic 4, common in 
comedy and in the orators, but never 
used in tragedy, from which fact we 
may infer that it belonged to the 
language of common life. 

10. wévre: indefinite, like our 
“half a dozen.” — ouripas: skins, 
used as bed-covers or cloaks. It may 
have denoted also some coarse, heavy 
manufactured stuff. — éyxexopSvA7- 
pévog: E. M., mapa rhy xopdvany, fris 
éorly of8nua rijs Keparys trd wAnyis 
yevouévn. This word, like some others 
invented by Ar., was introduced into 
prose by late writers (e.g. Eustathius). 
—QOn this passage Suid. says: wixos 
yap hv, ws elxds, xal weptexaduwrovro. 
This implies that the subject-matter 
of the play was adapted to the time 
of year (March: see Introd. § 24) in 
which the play was acted. This is not 
likely. It is quite credible, indeed, 
that in March Socrates might have 
had an opportunity to experiment 


with fleas (cf. 146 ff.), but the untime- 
ly lizard on the roof (178) implies 
mild weather at least, whether it was 
in March or not. So the view held 
by some may be correct, that the large 
number of blankets is meant as a token 
of effeminacy, because the weather 
was not very cold. 

11. eb Souel: if tt is so resolved. 
Strepsiades yields to the will of the 
majority. Or does he address him- 
self: but if you choose, etc.? 

13. vwo: here we should expect 
tay xdpewy: the bugs. See on 87. 

14. «dpnv éx@v: long hair was a 
characteristic of the nobility, esp. 
common among the knights; hence 
inwd(era: immediately after. Cf Eq. 
580, where the chorus of knights 
says ph Pbovell juiy nouaor. Cf. 1101. 
There was a limit, however, to the 
fashionable length of hair. Slaves, 
on the other hand, wore their hair “°’ 
very short. Poets wore it long. In 
Av. 909, a poet calls himself Movodwy 
Oepdwwy drpnpds, whereupon he is 
asked (911), frerra 377a SovAos dv 
kdpny Exes; 

15. These luxtries belonged only 
to the wealthy. Horses cost relative- 
ly much more than with us. Phi- 
dippides, being through his mother 
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éveipotrodet & urmous: éym 8 amdd\\upat 

6pav ayovray THY cEdyvny cixddas: 
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oT é1r puipny TOV KOW1r ariay. | 


descended from the Alcmaeconidae, 
naturally followed the aristocratic 
fashion; for Alcmaeon was the first 
Athenian to win a race at Olympia 
with a Yrxwy (eivyos (Igocr. 16. 25). 
Alcibiades kept up the honors of the 
family. Cf. Thuc. vi. 16 (where Alci- 
biades speaks of himself). 

17. The month was lunar. The 
last days of the month beginning with 
the twentieth were called elxdBes, the 
twenties. Money was lent by the 
month (cf. 756), and on the é7 xa) 
véa (see on 1134 and cf. 1222) suits 
for debt were instituted; hence in 
Greece the debtors hated this day as 
those at Rome did the tristes ca- 
lendae. Hor. Sat. i. 3. 87. — dyov- 
wey: not bringing, but driving along. 
The eixd3es had already begun. Cf 
1131, 

18. yepovow: are running on. The 
rate was serious,—10 to 36 per cent 
per annum. For this use of ycpeiy, 
ef. Pax, 509, xwpet 7d xpaypa. 

19. dyayve: the Greek language 
having developed when writing was 
unknown, words already existing, 
Adyuy, dvayryyécxew, were employed 
to designate reading when the intro- 
duction of letters made it necessary 
to express the idea. Adyew prob. 
meant read aloud, and dvayryvéoxep, 
peruse; but the latter also soon ac- 


oot TdAas° 


quired the additional sense, read aloud. 
In the mid. the compounds of Aé¢yew, 
dvadéyeobar, éxiA¢yeoOa:, mean to read 
to one’s self, peruse. 


21. The u»a was about $18, but f°! i Save du 


the purchasing power of money was ..[. 
much greater than it is now.~“4 "> 4*,"° | 
any ace foaert, fas 


22. row: for what. Cf. 31.— rt: 
cognate acc., the external obj. avrais 
being understood: what use did I make 
of them, how did I spend them. Dem. 
Phil, 1. 83: & pey ody xphoera: xal 
xére TH Suvdue: xré. Kr. Spr. 46, 5, 9. 
eis rl, for what, might have been used. 
Cf. Dem. Timoth. 4, dvayxaiov Soxet 
Suryhoacba rd re dperAdueva kal eis 8 
vt &xacToy alta Karexphoato. of yap 
vpawe(ira: ciébacw Swoprhpara ypdoe- 
cba: &y te B8:ddacr xpnudtwy Kal eis 
8 rs. 

23. 61: see on 7.—xowwarlav: 
blooded horses were branded on the 
haunch with koppa (9), whence xox- 
watlas (xowmapdpos, Luc. Indoct. 5), or 
with san (sampt, DP), whence caugdpas 
(122). —ofpo. rdéAag: although ofuo 
(Spo) is for of (%) po, an adj. 
attending it and referring to the 
speaker is put in the nom. The des- 
ignation of the person addressed, of 
course, may be in the voc.; but if 
the sense requires, it is put in the 
causal gen. We sometimes find even 
oluor éyd. 
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24. éfexcrnyv: a play upon xorna- 
tlas. — ©potepov: sooner, with the ad- 
ditional notion of rather.— éo@adpov: 
for the acc. with the pass., see H. 
724a; G. 197, 1, n.2. Similarly Av. 
$42, was KAatvoea yap fy Gwak ye 
Tapbarpm "Kons ; 

25. Phidippides, dreaming, ad- 
dresses a companion: That’s unfair ; 
keep to your own track. — fravve 
Spcpov: like d3ty wopeverOu. If in 
these expressions, 3péuoy meant a race 
and 63éy a journey, the acc. would 
be purely cognate; and it may be 
that expressions such as these grew 
out of the pure cognate const. So 
we have dypa xéAevOa wAciv (Hom.), 
then wAciy otvora wévroyv, and finally 
in prose, wAety OdAaccay. So in Eng. 
sail the sea, walk the streets. In any 
case, it is better not to assume the 
ellipsis of a prep., but to accept the 
const. as an extension of the cog- 
nate obj., though practically the verb 
has become trans. See Kr. Spr. 46, 
6, 2. 

26. rott dott rovri: more freq. 
tour (for’) éxeivo, there it is, just as I 
told you. Very common in Ar. and 
not unknown in tragedy. Cf. 1052; 


Ran. 318, 1842; Av. 354. Eur. Hel. 
622: rovr’ tor’ éxeivo. Just like our 
passage, Pax, 64, rotr’ éor) rovr) rd 
kakdy at@ otye ’Aeyov. rovrl instead 
of éxeivo is employed because of the 
defining rel. clause which follows. 
See Kr. Spr. 51, 7, 11; Dial. 61, 7,6. 

27. wal: t.e. not only when awake 
does he constantly think of horseman- 
ship, but even when asleep he dreams 
of it. The dreaming, of course, is 
mentioned as a proof of his entire 
devotion to it when awake. There 
is not the slightest ground for 
rejecting the verse, as Herwerden 
proposes. 

28. éAq: some propose éAgs. Kock 
understands #fAwy to be the subj., 
and ra wodeuiorhpia (sc. &ywrlopara, 
Xen. Mipparch. 3. 5) the cognate obj. 
We may, however, take ra woAquiorh- 
pia (sc. &ppara, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 29; 
Hat. v. 113. 7) as the subj., though 
in the pun in the next verse éAatvers 
has a personal subj. — roAeporryjpta : 
Photius, woAcuiorhs trmos odx ds by Tus 
oindeln 5 els robs woAduous émirhSeios, 
aan’ bd év rots ady&or oxiipa pépwy 
&s els wéAcuov ebtpemopudvos: Rv yap 
TOLOUTOY ayhviogua. 
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29. pév: somewhat adversative; 
pty ob might have been used. J +” 

30. {Ba: the Dor. form is em- 
ployed because the expression is a 
parody on a lyric passage in a lost 
play of Eur.: zi xpéos Ba B80; 
what calamity befell the house? The 
comedian makes this ridiculous by 
using xpéos in its other sense, debt. 
The const. of Salvyw with the acc. 
(Eur. Hipp. 1871, d8éva pw’ d86va Balve:) 
is not peculiar to Eur. — Pasias and 
Amynias, who are as fictitious as 
Strepsiades and Phidippides, appear 
later in the play. 

31. Sebplonov : a small two-wheeled 
chariot for racing, prob. adorned with 
ivory, copper, silver, etc. The price, 
at least, would imply considerable 
ornamentation.— tpoxotv: prob. to 
be understood as belonging to the 
chariot. 

32. After the race is ended in the 


dream, Phidippides orders his fmwwo- 
xduos to give his horse a roll in the 
sand and lead him home. The Greeks 
had special places, called &Awd7Opas or 
@faAtorpat, for horses toroll on. Cf 
Xen. Oec. 11. 18, 5 wats etadloas #dy 
Yxrxoy ofkade amdyet. 

33. & péXq: familiar address, often 
with element of censure. Cf. 3 8ar- 
péne, 38. — éfvAucag : another play 
upon words. Here éfaAfy8en has the 
sense of evolvere as in Sen. Epist. 
74,8, bonis evoluti. The words 
€ag (28) and éfaAloas (32) were intro- 
duced by the poet merely for the 
purpose of punning upon them. This 
habit sometimes betrayed him into 
forced and unnatural turns. 

34. roéxov évexupdoerGar: equiv. to 
evéxupa AfnperOai Tot réKov, 

35. éredv: used by Ar. in questions 
only. It seems to be a pet word 
with Phidippides. C/: 98, 820. 
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«if ‘Bde? a mpomrnjorpr atro\€o bar Kaas, 
ris pe yh’ érnpe riv ofy pytépa- 
enol yap iv dypoucos: mOvoros Bios, 
EUPWTLOY, dxépyros, ELK) KELLEVOS, 
45 Bpiwr pedirrass Kat mpoBdrous Kal oreppurots. 


eret eynua Meyaxdéous 


37. ris Stjpapxos: we expect flea 
or bug, hence ris which is used in 


speaking of things of which more 
than one exists, whereas each deme 
had but one demarch. That this offi- 
cer could have anything to do with 
collecting interest on private debts 
rests solely on the authority of a 
Schol. on this verse. It was his duty 
to assess real estate and to collect 
taxes; and possibly it is the exercise 
of this function that Strepsiades is 
represented as dreading.—ék tov 
otpwyudrev: this does not qualify 
Sfhuapxos, but denotes the result of 
Sdeves. 

41. wpopyyorpa: the business of 
match-making was more systematic 
at Athens than it is with us. As it 
was often carried on in common with 
mpoayoryela, it came into disrepute. 
Cf. Plat. Theaet. 150 a. No masc. form 


Tov Meyaxhéous 


corresponding to mxpozrhorpia occurs 
in classical Greek. 

42. rs: defines and at the same 
time is causal. The causal use grows 
out of the qualitative. See Kr. Spr. 
51, 8, 2. 

44. ff. These verses seem to be 
addressed to the spectators, as in a 
parabasis. (See on 510ff.) Cf Av. 
30 ff., where the spectators are ad- 
dressed directly: dv3pes of xapdyres ey 
Adyp. Cf. 1102 ff. 

46. He neglected the old rule: rd» 
kara cavrby fda, or as Aesch. (Prom. 
890) has it, 7d «ndetoa: (woo) xa’ éavrdy 
dpiorete: paxpp. — Meyaxddovs : the 
nom. would be MeyaxrAéys 5 Meya- 
xAéous (sc. vids). Megacles, son-in-law 
of the Sicyonian tyrant Clisthenes 
(Hdt. vi. 130), had two sons, the fa- 
mous law-giver Clisthenes and Hip- 
pocrates. Each of these in turn had 
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a son named Megacles. One or the 
other of these was the father of 
the Megacles who was the uncle of 
the wife of Strepsiades. The rela- 
tionship is invented so as to give the 
wife the appearance of great nobil- 
ity, an effect enhanced by the repe- 
titions. The reduced circumstances 
of the family (see on 815, and cf. 
Ach. 614) would account for her 
marrying a peasant. 

48. dyxecovorvpepdyny: comic word, 
Coesyrified, made from Kowdpa, who 
is mentioned sometimes as the wife of 
Alcmaeon, sometimes of Pisistratus. 
She was a haughty woman from Ere- 
tria. Some think there were two of 
the same name. 

50. spacvas: E. M. 764, 25, wapa 
+d tépow (dry, torreo for torseo) 
szepod wal raped waph Xyuwrlbn Kal 
wal inipberw rpacid. The Sanscrit 
root, with vocalic r, indicates that 
ep. ap, and pa were developed from 
a vowel p in the proethnic period. — 
The word means crate, especially for 
drying figs on. Poll. (vii. 144) says 
that it also denoted the dried figs 


themselves, a meaning which would 
suit better here. — weproverlas: a com- 
ma might be placed before this word. 
Compare b8ardvyns, 52. 

52. KeAudSos, DevervAAos : names 
of Aphrodite, the former from the 
Attic promontory of the same name, 
the latter from her supervision of 
child-birth. The tempies of Aphro- 
dite Colias and Aphrodite Genetyllis, 
as well as that of Pan, were often 
used by the women as places for as- 
sembling. Cf. Lys. 2. 

53. dowdBa: she wove,—a pun, as 
the word sometimes was used figura- 
tively of squandering. Diphil. 48. 
27, mepdxioy epay ra warppa Apne 
nal owalg. 

54. dv: frequentative, habitual; 
used with the aor. or impf. indic. to 
indicate that something used to hap- 
pen whenever there was occasion. 
Compare Eng. would. See Kr. Spr. 
58, 10, 8; GMT. 30, 2; H. 835; G. 
206.— ro&{: this here, —the one he 
had on. 

55. wpépacw: Kock renders asa 
proof (Beweis), and cites Thuc. i. 
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OTe TOV maxevov everifers Opvadrridwv. — 


Q A 9g Led > +4 eA e id 
60 pera TAP, Oras vov eye&vef vids ovrodi, 
3 , N N a) Q 3 la) 
cuot te 51) Kal TH yuvaici rayaby, 
‘\ 9 , x. 3 A > , 
mept Touvouatos &) “vredbey édowdopovpeba- 
) ev yap tmmrov mpocerife wpds Tovvoua, 


ElavOurmov, 7) Xapurzov, 


23. 5; iii. 9. 2; vi. 6. 1; but these 
hardly establish the meaning. The 
usual rendering, pretext, pretence, ex- 
cuse (i.e. to prevent the statement 
Alay owadgs from being too bald) 
seems admissible. 

57. ofpo.: here, an expression of 
vexation. In Av. 1051 Pithetaerus 
becoming exasperated exclaims of%yos 
kaxodaluwy, kal ob yap évravl’ hoP er:; 
—ToTyny Avxvov: this seems to have 
been an expression current among 
the people. Plat. Com. 193, pelderbe 
tovAalou apddp’> e& &yopas 8 eym | wvh- 
' gona orlABny tw’, ris ph wéris. 
Herodian says, olvédpAut 6 pidowdrns: 
T) yap wérns éml Avxvoy padroy. Still 
axdérns is often used of persons, and 
was probably at first transferred to 
lamps in jest. 

59. @pvarA(Sov: part. gen. as obj. 
H. 786; G. 170. The objection to 
maxeia: OpvadAldes was that they made 
a wérns Abxvos. Analogously Luc. 
Gall. 29, Subécayv Thy OpvadAlSa, and 
Id. Tim. 14, Bapardov Opuvadaldiov. In 


7H KadXurmidny: 


these instances, the wick was thirsty 
for want of oil. 

60. Strepsiades resumes his nar- 
rative.—- dawg: equiv. to éwref. Hat. 
vii. 211. 11: wal Sews evrpdpeay rd 
vera, addées petryeckoy 370ev. 

62. On the tenth day after a child’s 
birth, its name was given it. The 
name was bestowed by the father, 
with certain ceremonies including a 
sacrifice and feast, the whole solem- 
nity being called 4 Sexdrn. In the 
present instance the mother usurped 
authority. See on Av. 404, 922. 

63. «wpooerlOe: conative impf., in- 
sisted onadding. See H. 702; G. 200, 
nw. 2. Cf. ér:Oéuny 65. In 67 the aor. 
€0éue0a denotes attainment. 

64. The Athenian nobles were fond 
of compound names formed with ?x- 
wos, as HdvO:rmos, ‘Irxdvixos, etc. It was 
customary to name the first son after 
the father’s father (in 65 wdwos is 
the paternal grandfather of Phidip- 
pides), so that the two names often 
alternated, as KaAAlas, ‘Iwwdvucos, then 
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6 ey Sé€ 7d Tov wamrov “TYeunv Pedwvidyp. 
Téws pev ovv éxpwopel: eita To xpdve 
cow EvvéBner, xnaBeucOa Dedurridyy. 
“ Q en 4 2 9» ‘4 
Tovroy Tov viov hapBavovo éxopilero: 
of” ‘ , a 97 2 vy » ‘ , 
oray ov péyas av app €edauvrys mpos 7rohw, 


70 womep Meyaxhéns, Evorid exwv —.” 


éya 8 ednv: 


“Gray pev ov Tas alyas ex Tov dedd€us, 
, e as Sidb€ 2 , 99 
w@oTep 6 TaTHp ov, OiplEepay éevnupévos —. 


KadAlas again, etc. Cf. Av. 283. See 
on 46. 

65. SaSevlEnv: the grandfather’s 
name was really del3ey (134), but the 
name even of the same person often 
varied between the primitive and the 
patronymic form, as ’Eff«ecros and 
"Elnxeoti8ns (Av. 11), Nucduaxos and 
Nexopaxl8ns (Lys. 30. 11), AeuxddAogos 
and Aevxodogl8ns (Ran. 1518), *Ardtar 
Bees and ’AActarBpl3ns, KAéaydpos and 
KAcavSpl8ns, etc. 

66. éxplyopda: we contended,—a 
meaning rare in Att. But cf Eur. 
Med. 600, &s ob xpivotpa: ravdd oan 
va wAelova (litigabo, contest). Cf. 
Eq. 1258.— re xpdve: at last. For 
analogous uses, cf. 865, 1243. 

69. The suppression of the apod., 
“how fine it will be,” marks in this 
instance the playful language with 
which the parents address their child. 
It may be, however, that Strepsiades 
merely gives so much of each sent. 
as suits his purpose. Some cite as 
parallel instances ¢f@e, ei ydp, (O si), 
in wishes; but this is different. All 
consciousness of a cond. element in 
«2c, «i ydp, was lost. In fact, some 
hold that the cond. ei grew out of the 
opt. ef. The minatory ei uf with sup- 
pressed apod. comes nearer; but even 
here there was prob. a threatening 
gesticulation. —wdAw: i.e. dxpdéroduw. 


Cf. Eq. 267, 1008; Lys. 487, rhy 
axédww hay dwexrelcare. Thue. (ii. 15. 
8, 6) gives the explanation: rd 3t xpd 
totrov 7 &xpdémrodis 4 viv odca «6- 
Acs qv nal 1d be abrhy apbs véroy 
pdduora rerpaupévoy, ... Karelra: dt 
8d thy wadady tatry xatolknow Ka) 
4h dupdmorrs péxpt rovde ers bw’ *AOn- 
valoy xéA:s, Similarly the old part 
of London is galled The City. The 
happy mother imagines her son, as 
victor at the Panathenaea, riding in 
a chariot up to the Acropolis. 

70. Meyaxdéns: derived from peye- 
xAehs by shifting the accent. Ar. 
never contracts compound names end- 
ing in -«Aéns when the fourth syl. 
from the end is short, but always con- 
tracts when this syl. is long, as ‘Hpe- 
KAfjs, @eusoronAys. — Evora: some 
sort of splendid robe, worn by men 
and by women. — pny: would say. 

71. pév otv: employed very often 
in objecting to a statement just made, 
nay rather. See Kr. Spr. 64, 6, 4. 
—rdg alyas: sc. éAatvys (69). — dad- 
Adws: is a common noun, designating 
any rugged hill-side with a thin cov- 
ering of earth, a sort of place well 
suited for goats. Harp., ra rerpddn xa) 
alylBora xupla pedAdas exdrovy. That 
it is not the name of any particular 
mountain in Attica is shown by a com- 
parison of all the seeming allusions 
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GN obk énifero ois euots ovdev Adyots, 
pe 

Gd’ imrepdy pov Karéxeey Tov xpnudatov. 

75 voy obv OAnv Thy viKTa dpovritwy dod 
, e 3 Q 5 , € A 

piay evpov arpamov Oaipoviws viepoua, 

qv jv avareiow Tovrovi, cwOycopat. 

GAN é€eyetpar mpatov avrov Bovdopau. 

mas Onr dy nowt avrov éreyeipay; 70s; 


80 Dedirmridyn, Dedurzidvor. 


SELAINMIAHE. 
@ Warep; 
YTPEVIAAH2. 


4 “ “ A 56 ' 5 4 
KUcov pe Kal THY yxelpa dds THY Sekcav. 


SEI AINMIAHS. 


wou. 


’ a4 
Ti €OTW; 


bd STPEVIAAHS. 
Ce) 
ele prow, pirers pe; 


to such a mountain, which would lo- 
cate it in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

73. ésrlBero: the aor. denotes the 
result (67), the end of the matter was 
that he did not hearken. The impf. 
would mean “he would not hearken.” 
—ardxeev: cf. Vesp. 7. Plat. Legg. 
800d, évfore wacay sa cad Tay 
lepay xara éovory. 

74. Urrepov : hoveadomplitnie comic 
word formed after the analogy of 
Yerepos, jaundice (liver-complaint), b5e- 
pos, dropsy (water-complaint). 

75. Cf. Eq. 1290; Lys. 26 f., &an’ 
Sori ty euot mpayy dva(nrnpevoy | 
mwodAaicl 7° &ypurviaow épprrracnévoy. 
Ran. 931, a parody on Eur. Hipp. 
875 f., h5n wor’ GAAws vunrds ev paxpe 
xpdvy | Ovnrav eppdyrio? J didpOapras 
Blos. Soph. O. T. 67, tore pe wodAds 


580ds 2rOdvra pporrl3es xAdvois.— 680% : 
depends on gpovri(wy. 

76. Cf. Photius, 315, 6805 wrapovons 
Thy &rpamdy (nreis. — Sapovlws: deu- 
cedly ; more vulgarly, devilish. 

77. fv: governed by something 
like Bad{(ew implied. 

79. dy éweyelpass: the prot. is con- 
tained in xés. GMT. 62, 2. 

80. PabdurrlSy, Padiummlbrov: cf. 
182; Ach. 404, Evpirldn, Evpiwl8:ov. 
Eur. Cycl. 262 ff., d Kindo... & 
KuxAdémiov. —rl, 6: a hiatus very com- 
mon in comedy, admissible even in 
tragedy. Cf. 21, 22, 82, 98, 746, 7&6, 
791, 798, 825, 847, etc. Aesch. Zheb. 
208, rf ody; so id. 704; Pers. 787; Suppl. 
806. Soph. Aj.873; Phil. 917, rf elwas. 

82. lBov : thers: voila, freq. em- 
ployed to denote compliance with a 
request. C/. 255, 635, 825. 
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a 
vi Tov Tlooeda Tovrovi tov immvoy. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


py "pot ye Tovrov pydayas Tov Urmuo?r. 
85 obros yap 6 Deds airids pot TaY KaKar. 
GAN’ elrep ek THS Kapdias p dvTws dures, 


® tat, mod pot. 


SEIAINMIAHZ. 
ti 8é widwpar Sytd co; 


<TPEVIAAHS. 


¥ e o “ A é 

exoTpepoy ws TaxLoTA TOUS DavTOU TpdmOUs, 
8 , 2 9 N a 2 N 2 : 

kat pavOay ov av éyo trapawéow. 


SEI AITIMNIAHS. 


90 Adye Sy, Ti Kedeves ; 


83. That Poseidon, the sea-god, 
should be also fms is due, accord- 
ing to Preller, to the resemblance 
between the plunging motion of a 
ship and the movement of a gallop- 
ing horse. Acc. to Att. local tradi- 
tion, Poseidon invented reins at Col- 
onus. Soph. O. C. 713 ff., &vag Mo 
weBar, trwoow voy axeatiipa xadiwdy 
wperaoc: taisdse xricas dyuiais xré. 
Cf. Paus. vii. 21. 8, dvoudobur 82 
“Iwsioy toy Oedy welBoirro pty by tis 
wal én’ aitlais BAAas: eyd 82 ebpérny 
lrwucs dvra axed robdrov oxeivy nal rd 
Svopa cide. “Ounpos uév ye évy Irmwy 
GOdos MeveAdy xara rot Scot rotrov 
wpécanow wepidOnxey Spxov: “Iwray 
é}dpevos, yathoxor Evvoalya:oy | Survés 
endiy ixdey 1d dudy B6Ay Epua wedijioas 
(IL xxiii. 584 f.). dues 54, ds °AGn- 
valos robs dpxaordrous Survey exolncer, 
elval gna: toy Mocedava"Irrav re Se- 


vipa veev 7 lOuxpnSdurwy. — rovtovl : 
pointing to a statue on the stage. 
See on 1478. 

84. ph "pol ye: not to me, te. do 
not mention tome. Cf. 483; Ach. 345, 
wh po xpépaciw. Vesp. 1178, 1400. 
Kr. Spr. 48, 6, 2; 62,3, 12. See on 
Eq. 19. 

87. m@ov: the aor. does not call 
for general obedience, but implies 
that there is something special to be 
done; hence the question which fol- 
lows. — rl: cognate acc. — wl0epat: 
when & command is turned into a 
question by a change into the first 
per., the subjv. as here, or the fut. 
indic., as in 111, is used. This subjv. 
may be used of course in anticipating 
a@ command, 694, rif 3pé ; 

88. Ixorpepov: Schol. &AAafor, pe- 
7dBare. The expression is taken 
from turning old garments to make 
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Kal TL TEeioel; 


SEIT AITITIIAHS. 


“ >! 4 
vn tov Avovyaov. 


ELT OLA, 


STPEVIAAH. 
devpd vuv amdPhere. 


€ “~ Q 4 A . > * 
6pas Td Ovptoy Tovro Kal TeKidvop ; 


EI AINTIAHS. 


e w“~ , Oo nw 9 > a > fa : o 
opw®. Ti ovv Tovr éoTiy értov, @ TdTEp; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 
A “~ a 93 . ] a 4 
Yuxyav copwy Tovt ati PppovriaTyptor. 


them appear new. In 554 the word 
is used differently. 

91. dawoPAewe: BAéwe Seipo, simply, 
might mean lvok her: (at the speaker), 
while awdéSAewe directa the eye to a 
more remote object pointed out. In 
828 the simple BAdéwre Seupl (of a re- 
mote object) is further explained by 
immediately adding the thing to be 
looked tovvards, apds ry Idpyna. 

92. olxdSiov: dim. of olxla (not 
olxes), hence the long antepenult: 
oixt-iScov. Kr. Spr. 41, 10, 2. It is 
usually assumed that the house of 
Socrates is meant, as even Ar. would 
hardly have dared to represent him 
as having a special building as a 
school-house; but where was Xan- 
thippe, especially when the house 
burnt in the closing scene? See In- 
trod. § 12. Socrates valued all his 
property, including his house (Xen. 
Oec. 2. 8) at five pvat (90 dollars) ; 
but Boeckh (Pub. Econ. of the Athen- 
ians, I. p. 156 f.) doubts whether it was 
possible to support a family at Athens 


with so little property. The Koppa 
horse cost twelve pvrai,— more than 
twice the entire possessions of Soc- 
rates. ghewl4iq4- | | 

94. Wuxev: this word is prob. in- 
tended to suggest two ideas, that of 
souls in the sense of men, and that of 
ghosts or spectres. Cf. 504. So in Av. 
1555, Wuxaywye? Lenpdrns. The use 
of Wuyf as equiv. t is d 
from Socratic e, and is freq. in 
Plat. Cf. Rep. i. 8580, avdyxn narq 
Wuxi xaxas Upyew.— hpovrioriprov : 
thinking-shop, phrontistery, speculato- 
rium; formed after épyacrfpioy, 3uca- 
orhpioy, etc. Aeschin., acc. to Philos- 
tratus, called Rhodes sogiordy ppor 
viorhpiov, alluding perhaps to this 
play. Very late writers use it as an 
ordinary word, and in the Christian 
fathers it signifies monastery. Even 
gporvriorfs may have been invented 
by Ar., although it was in use a short 
time afterward. Xen. Symp. 6. 6; 
7. 2. Plat. Apol. 18b. These in- 
stances, however, refer to the Clouds. 
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% evravf evouovo’ avdpes, ot Tov odpavov 
Aéyovres avareifovow ws eotw mvvyevs, 
KaoTw TTEpt Has ovros, nets 8 avOpaxes. 
ovro. SiddoKovo’, apyipiov jv tis S109, 

ld A .' , ¥ 
Adyovra vixady Kai Sixau KxadiKa. 


SEI AITITIIAHS. 


10 cioiy Sé rives; 


2TPEVIAAHZ2. 


ovx old axpiBds Tovvopna: 


95. rdw cupavdy: acc. by prolep- 
sis, depending on dvarefGovcw. See 
on 145, 493. 

96. See on 201. In Av. 1001, the 
same comparison is attributed to 
Meton, and by Cratinus (in the Me 
yéwra:) to the philosopher Hippon. 
—Xéyowres: by argument, or disputa- 
tion. —iorw xwyeis: when quantity 
by position is desired, movable y» 
is written not only before a single 
consonant as in 74, 97, etc., or before 
a mate and liquid as here, but in 
some texts it is used even before the 
strong combinations of consonants, as 
Soph. Ant. 571, vidoi(y) orvyé. In 
the latter case it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is correct, since in the 
early classical prose the movable » 
could be used or omitted before 
either vowels or consonants. Towards 
the end of the classical period, its 
use became general in both cases. 
The rule stated in most grammars 
has no foundation. 

97. The &Gs@pewo: are to the odpards 
(dome of the sky) what &»@paxes are 
to the wvryeds (a hollow hemisphere, 
as some think, placed over burning 
coals to smother them, as it were). 
See Introd. § 836. The pun on &répe- 
vo: and &s@paxes is found also in Av. 


1546. In Eur. Cycl. 374, the Mas. 
have dvOpérwv Oépy’ ax’ dvOpdawy xpéa. 

98. The intimation that Socrates 
taught for money is false. See In- 
trod. § 12. 

99. This charge is not true of 
Socrates, but most of the sophists 
were liable to it. Plat. says (Phaedr. 
272 d) these held &r: ovdty dAnOelas 
peréxery 3do: Thy pédAdAovTa ixavds pnro- 
pucdy EverOa:, dAAR TOD wiGavod. Cf. 
Sen. Epist. 88, Protagoras ait 
de omni re in utramque par- 
tem disputari posse.—A¢yovra: 
instrumental.— Kal Sixaa xdicxa: 
whether right or wrong,—a freq. com- 
bination. See on £q. 256. So in 
Lat., as Ter. Ad. v. 9. 38, quia non 
iusta iniusta prorsus omnia 
omnino obsequor. The acc. here 
depends on way (to carry points), 
the const. being analogous to that in 
vucay "OAduma. Cf. 116, 432, 1211, 
1335. Aeschin. 3. 68, ving Erepoy 
Whoiopa S:Aonpdrns. 

100 f. Phidippides asks the very 
question that Strepsiades is avoiding; 
and the latter still evades as much as 
he can and tells an actual falsehood, 
for he knows the name well enough. 
Of course, the name has to come out 
eventually, but he wishes to prepare 
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pepysvodpovrictat Kadoi re KxaryaGoi. 


@EI AINNIAHS. 


aiBot, rovnpot y', olda. rods adaLovas, 


TOUS BypLavTas, Tos avuTOOYTOUS héyets* 
vy 6 Kakodaiwav Ywxparns Kat Kaipedav. 


ZTPEVIAAHZ2. 


1057) 4, ouomas pndev elarps vyTuov. 


his son gradually for it. As soon, 
however, as he utters pepisvopporte- 
oral it is all out. 

101. peptpvodpovricral: coined by 
Ar., and hardly translatable. The 
word conveys the idea of close and 
painful scrutiny with deep and in- 
tense meditation. The use of pépiuva 
implied here is as old as Empedo- 
cles, and is found in Xen., Plat., etc. 
For dpoyriorfs, see on 94.—Karol re 
xaya0ol: freq. as a designation of the 
Athenian aristocracy, to whom be- 
longed most of the associates of 
Socrates. Strepsiades hopes that this 
designation will impress his son fa- 
vorably. The expression was also 
much used by the Socratists of men’s 
character. Originally, it seems to 
have denoted physical («aAés) and 
moral (&ya@és) excellence. 

102. Phidippides’s indignation 
finally bursts forth.—yé: implies an 
ironical yes. — ddafdvas: vain pre- 
tenders, a word often used by Ar. 

103. dxpiovras: as doctores 
umbratici. Cf 120, 199, 504, 1118. 
See on 186.—dyvroSijrovs: we must 
not judge this habit of Socrates by 
present usage in America or western 
Europe. At Sparta the young were 
required to go barefoot (Xen. Resp. 
Lac. 2.8); and at Athens shoes were 
usually laid aside in-doors, and many 


men, esp. admirers of Spartan rigor 
and simplicity, wore no shoes at all 
even in winter. Plat. Symp. 220b, 
(Socrates) dyuré8nros 5:2 rod xpuorda- 
Aov (ice) fgov ewopedero f) of BAAO 
brodeBendvor. Xen. Mem. i. 6. 2, (An- 
tiphon to Socrates) dvurdé8n7és re Kal 
aylrwy Siaredeis. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
229a. <As instances, may be men- 
tioned the orators Lycurgus and Pho- 
cion, of a later period. 

104. Chaerephon, of the deme of 
Sphettos (156), companion of Soc- 
rates from youth up (Plat. Apol. 
21a) was assailed by the comedians 
as much as Socrates himself. He 
was pale and lean, and hence called 
bat (Av. 1554), son of night (Frg. 
486), etc. Cf. 608 f. During the rule 
of the Thirty, he was an exile (Plat. 
Apol. 21a). Socrates speaks of him 
(:bid.) with affection, and it was 
Chaerephon who brought from Del- 
phi the oracle declaring Socrates the 
wisest of men. Xen. speaks of him as 
being quick to grow angry, but easy 
to appease; at least, the dialogue 
given in Mem. ii. 3 implies so much. 

105. 4% 4: designed merely to in- 
terrupt Phidippides.—elmrys: subjv. 
in prohibition, GMT. 86. As the subjv. 
was no doubt used for the purpose of 
mollifying the harshness of a specific 
prohibition, it is used for the imv. 
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G\N’ ei re Rnd TaY TaTpMwY addiTur, 
TOUTWY YEVOU OL OXATaEVvos THY immucyy. 


SEI AINMIAHS. 


> b' >| 4 2 o 4 
otk dy pa rov Avdvyaor, «i Soins yé por 
Tous daciavovs, obs Tpéper Acwydpas. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


11017, dvriBolo o°, & didrar avOparav poi, 


EGov ddacKov. 


only in the aor., esp. in the second 
pers.; for in the third pers. there was 
not the same danger of offending the 
person addressed. Hence in the third 
pers. the subjv. and imv. are used 
almost indiscriminately, the tendency 
being, perhaps, to use the imv. with 
an impers., and the subjv. with a pers. 
sabj. Plat. Crit. 45 b, ufre raira 
goBotuevos &moxdpuns cavrdy cacai, 
phre & freyes dv TG Bucacrnply Bvcxepés 
cor yer éabo. 

106. & m xySa: the verb chdecdu 
had a very serious meaning, familiar 
from its freq. use in Hom. in the 
sense of feel concern or pity for one in 
distress or trouble. C/. Ach. 1028, ef 
«1 «fhdee Aepxérov. Soph. O. 7. 1060, 
dixep 71 Tov cavrov Blov chda. Plat. 
Gorg. 462a@ (perhaps with a little 
humor), GAA’ ef 71 Khdec Tod Adyou. — 
watpyev dAd(rav: not patrimony (L. 
and S.), but rather paternal biscuit. 
With Strepsiades, the &Agira are the 
chief concern. Cf. 648. 

107. rowrev: part. gen. as pred. 
See G. 169, 1; H. 782. a,— oy : 
cxi¢es means cut ;' cut loose, hence lit. 
let fall, drop; whence fig. drop, give 
wp. The mid. apparently only here 
and Plat. Com. 81, «al ras dppis oxd- 

1086. ote dy: sc. rodray yevoluny.— 


yf: when it follows ¢, often has the 
force of even. Cf. Plut. 924f., ob8° dy 
el 8olns yé por | roy TAodroy adrdy. 
Ach. 966, ox dy pda AL, ef Soln yé por 
thy dowlda. 

109. d@aciavovg: birds from the 
river Phasis, pheasants, which were 
rare at Athens at that time. The 
pheasant of that part of the world 
is a brilliantly colored and otherwise 
more beautiful bird than the Ameri- 
can species. — Acwydpas : father of the 
orator Andocides, noted for luxury 
and dissipation, by which he is said 
to have wasted his property (Eupo- 
lis, 50). He was on the commission 
which made the thirty years’ truce 
with Sparta in s.c. 446. He was 
twice arraigned in the trial of the 
éppoxow(Sa:, but was acquitted. Acc. 
to Plat. Com. 102, he was one of 
those, of (G0: repavas ovdty évOupuod- 
pevot. — Phidippides declares that he 
would not change his mode of living 
for a certain price; but this price 
implies a continuation of his mode of 
living. Something like “I wouldn’t 
stop smoking for ten thousand Ha- 
vafias.” Cf. Plut. 924 f. (quoted in 
note on 108). 

110. There is not sufficient ground 
for believing, as some do, that this 
is a parody on some tragic passage. 
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Kat ti cou pabhnoopas; 
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elvar map avrois dacw audw TH hoyu, 
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Tov Kpeitroy, doTis éoTi, Kal Tov HTTOVA. 


, Q ? a , N 4 
TOUVTOL TOV ETEPOV TOLV oyou, TOV TTOVA, 


115 vuKay é€yovra gdact TaduKTepa. 
a 2 4 6 XN ao a , 
jv ovv pabys joe Tov adikov TovTov oyor, 
a ~ 9 ? A v4 , A ww 
& vuv ddeiiw dua od, Tovrwy Tav pew 


SEI AINNMIAHS. 


ovx dy miBoiunv. 


ov yap dy rhainv deity 


1200Tovs tmréas TO xpopa SiaKexvaropevos. 


The expression is not uncommon, and 
the position of éuol is admissible in 
comedy, and is determined by metri- 
cal considerations. 

113. dor torl: whatever it may 
be. By this Strepsiades shows that 
his conception of the xpelrrwy Adyos 
is vague. Cf. Eur. Iph. T. 482, ri 
tavr odtpe..., Rris ef wor’, & yiva; 
Aesch. Ag. 160, Zeds, 871s wor’ éorly. 
Eur. Jro. 885 f., 8aris wor’ ef o4, 
bverémacros elddva:, | Zebs. — tov ar- 
tova: Cic. Brut. 8. 30, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Prodicus aliique 


) LOesge2 Multi temporibus eisdem do- 


Rt’ Noyes 
aurd te 


an thers 


¢ 


cere se profitebantur, quem- 


4 - admodum causa inferior, ita 


enim loquebantur, dicendo 
fieri superior posset. Gell. v. 
3. 7, Protagoras pollicebatur 
se id docere, quanam verbo- 
rum industria causa infirmior 
fieret fortior, quam rem graece 
dicebat roy frrw Adyov xpelrrw mor- 
ey. Cf. Plat. Apol. 19 aff. 

115. See on 99. —Adyovra: agrees 


with ry Hrrova (Adyov). In the dia- 


logues of Plat. Socrates well-nigh 
Perens fies Adyos. 

- G@: not assimilated to its 
postponed antec.—dy: repeated after 
the emphatic ov8é (even). — ovSevl: in 
this neg. sent. the compound neg. is 
necessary, as viy{ would hardly be 
Greek, or certainly would alter the 
sense. The statement so often made, 
that two negatives strengthen the nega- 
tion, is incorrect. This very sent., 
however, shows one of the methods 
by which the Greeks could really 
strengthen a negation. — 118 is re- 
peated 1260. 

119. ovx dv m@olunv: an absolute 
refusal, J shall not obey; strictly, I 
should not (under any supposition). 
“You could not induce me,” gives the 
force. In Eur. Cycil. 581, the drunken 
Cyclops says, ovx &y pirfoay’: af Xd- 
pires weip@ol pe. Cf. Av. 599, ovm dy 
pelvatus wap Spiv. 

120. Cf. 108; Eccl. 955, wdOos pe 


Siaxvaloas exes. 


+ aa 


ovK ay dzrodoinv od Gy dBoddv ovdevi, +. be +: 
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=TPEVIAAHZ. 


b) » 0 Q A 'é A > 3s A 
ovk dpa’ pa ty Anpntpa tav y euav eeu 
¥ 3 oN » e , ¥ c , 
our avros ovf 6 Lvytos ov 6 capdopas: 
adr’ é€eha o° és KopaKas eK THS oikias. 


SEI AITITIIAHZ. 


GAN’ ov mepiwerat pp 6 Oetos Meyaxdeéns 
125 ayurmov. add’ Eiveyst, Gov O. ov porta. 


=TPEVIAAHZ2. 


GAN ovd eyo pevro. Tecav ye Keicopat, 
Gdn’ evSduevos Trotow Geois diddFouar 

; ed V4 3 Q 4 
avros, Badilwy eis Td PpovriaTypuov. 


Tas otv yépwv dv KamAjcpnev Kai Bpadvs 
psy ete SS en Oe Ce 


121. Axynrpa: the Greeks usually 
swore by a divinity that was in some 
way connected with the subject of 
discourse. — ruy éuev: part. obj. 

122. Ivyws: for the meaning of this 
word and of ce:papdpos (1300), cf. Eur. 
Iph. A. 221, robs pay pécous (vylous, 
robs 8 ite ceipapdpovs. —capndpdpas: 
see on 23. ad 7 daeeos uy 4 ,aue* 

123. és ndpaxas: to the ravens. To 
be exposed without burial was the 
worst calamity for a Greek ; hence 
ds xdpaxas a8 a curse, go to the devil. 
It was so common that a verb, oxopa- 
«t(ew, was formed from it. Here 
Strepsiades weaves it into his sent. 
So Av. 990, ove el Otpal? és xdpaxas; 
Paz, 18 f., abrhy hp’ ofow xré.; Nh Tov 
Al’ és «dpaxds ye nal caurdy ye xpéds. 
Cf. 138, 646, 789, 871. In the opening 
of the Birds two men have deserted 
their race and are trying to go to the 
birds, and one of them says (27 ff.): 
ob Sed ob» 8ij7’ dorly Huds Seouevous| 
és wdpaxas €XOeiv xa) wapecxevacyuévous| 
brerra ph “Eeupety Bbvac0a: rhy b86y; 


124. Gctos: uncle; here, however, 
great uncle (46). 

125. dyvwwov: mepsupay regularly 
takes the partic.; consequently at- 
tempts have been made to insert dvra 
after &swrov. One Ms. has elu for 
efoeyut, which makes room for it. 
The omission of dyra, however, seems 
to be admissible. 

126. qerdv xelropas: an expression 
taken from wrestling. If a wrestler 
was thrown three times, he was de- 
clared overcome. Aesch. Eum. 589f., 
XOP. ty yey 1d3° H3n Tay Tpiay wa- 
Aucudrwy. OPEST. ob xeinévy mw 
révde xouwd(es Adyor. 

127. eifdyevos: Strepsiades feels 
his need of divine aid in this under- 
taking.—8Sdfopas: have myself taught, 
learn; sometimes, have one taught, a 
son, for instance. C/. 1338. For the 
former sense, cf. 111. The ordinary 
refl. use is found 194. 

128, BaSlfev: the pres. here may de- 
note repeated action,but the use prob. is 
that mentioned in the note on 780, q.v. 


68 ARISTOPHANES. 


Reaver da Ran 


130 Adywv axpiBav oxwdardpouvs pabioopa ; 


> 4 
LTNTEOV. 


Ti Tavr Exwv oTpayyevopat, 


GAN’ ovyt KéTTHw THY Odpay; Tat, traLdiov. 


MA®@HTH2. 


Badr’ és xopaxas: tis éoF 6 Kopas ryv Bvpav; 


STPEVIAAHS. 
(4 eA 4 4 
Deidwvos vios Erpafiadyns Kuxvvydev. 


MA@HTH2. 


135 apabys ye vm At’, cores 


130. oxvSardpous: in Plat. Hipp. 
I. 304.a, Hippias calls the dialectic of 


Ach _ 
Socrates xvicpara ral wepirinfara Tay 
Adywr nara Bpaxd Sinpnuéva. 

131. trnréov: as if from an irdw 
(like Bardw, 3ordw).— Tatra: cognate 
or inner obj. of orpayyevoua:. — txov: 
this partic. often denotes continuance 
or persistence in a state or in doing 
something, and is used without obj. Kr. 
Spr. 66,8,4. Cf. 609; Ran. 512, anpeis 
tywy. Av. 341, rovro wey Anpeis Exwv 
(rovro obj. of Anpeis). Similar to our 
passage is Thesm. 473, rl rai’ Exov- 
gat Keivoy altidueba; Not rare in prose 
(Plat., Luc.); generally with verba 
ineptiendi, nugandi, ludendi. 

132. xowrw: Plut. Mor. 516 ef: 
ph Képavra thy Oipay els oixlay dAAo- 
tplay ov woulfera: (is not the custom) 
mapedOeiys GAAd viv uév eiot Bupwpol, 
dra: 8 péwrpa (knockers) xpoudueva 
mpos tats Ovupas alaOnow wapetxev, Iva 
By Thy oixodérwoway ev péow KnataddBn 
6 GAAStpios, ¥ Thy wapOévoy, Koda (de 
pevov oixérny. That also in classical 
times there was a Oupwpds, near at 
hand at least, is evident from the 
fact that when one knocks he is 
usually represented as calling out 


ovTwot opddpa 


wai. In the instance before us, a 
pupil answers the call; in Ran. 38 
Heracles himself appears when Dio- 
nysus knocks and cries wa:dlov, wai, 
dul, wai. In Av. 56 f. Pithetaerus, 
knocking at a cliff with a stone to stir 
up the birds, says xai, rai, as if from 
habit. To this call the servant of 
Pluto answers (Ran. 464) at the gate of 
Hades. Cf. 1145. That the Oupwpds 
was regularly found only in houses of 
the wealthy is implied in Arist. Occ. 
I. 6, Soxet 8 ey rats peydAas olxove- 
plas xphoimos elva: Oupwpds. The usual 
word for knocking (pultare) is «dx 
rev, but xpovew also is used, while 
Yopeivy denotes the sound made by the 
door as one comes out (crepere). 

134. A serio-comic effect is produced 
by Strepsiades giving name, paternity, 
and native place (deme), as was re- 
quired in judicial and political pro- 
ceedings. Dem. De Cor. 54 f.: Aicxlyns 
"Atpouhrouv KoOwxlins dwrhveyre xpos roy 
Gpxovra wapavéuwy Kara Krnoiporros 
Tov Aewobévous "AvapAvoriov. ... KAG- 
topes (see on 1218) Kngicopav Kngi- 
gopavros ‘Pauvovoios, KAéwy KAdwvos 
Ko0wxl3ns. — Kucvvva was a deme of 
the tribe ’Axayayris. 
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amrepyepiives THY Ovpay edaxTiKas 

kai ppovrid’ éfyjpBroxas eLevpnyevyy. 
STPEVIAAHZ. 

avyyvoli pore tndod yap oika Tav aypav. 

GAN’ eiré pow TO mpaypa TovEnuBdrwpevor. 


MA@HTH2. 


140 GN’ od O€uis An Trois palnratow héyew. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


héye vuv euot Oappav. éya yap ovroci 


136. darepuseplaves : obs. the phrase- 
ology of the school,— “who unthink- 


ingly kicked the door with such vio- 
lence.” — AsAaxtixas : violent knock- 
ing is often introduced to amuse. Cf. 
Plut. 1100 ff., KAP. obros, eixé pou, | 
ob thy Obpay Exoxres obrwol apddpa ; | 
EPM. pda Af, Ar’ Euedroy: elt’ 
trdpids pe POdcas. Ran. 38. Plaut. 
Truc. ii. 2.1, quis illic est, qui 
tam proterve nostras aedes 
arietat? Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 54,istas 
(fores) calcibus saepe insulta- 
bis frustra. 

137. é€vjpBrcxag: caused to mis- 
carry,—not a mere metaphor. Soc- 
rates, whose mother, Phaenarete, was a 
midwife, called his method of instruc- 
tion réyyn pasevrixh. Plat. Theaet. 
149 a, dye eis vids palas uddra yervalas 
re wal BAocupas Savapérns, (nal) éxern- 
Bebe Thy abrhy téxynv. This, as he 
himself explains it, means that he 
does not impart knowledge to others, 
but merely assists at the birth of 
ideas. 

138. At the beginning of the war 
Strepsiades had removed to the city 
to escape the raids of the Lacedae- 
monians (see on 6). Here he speaks 
of his country home.—-réy dypav: 


governed by rnAoi, far away in, like 
aéppw, wrod, etc. Cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 
28, xpéow rod worayov. H. 757. 

139. rovgnpBAwpdvov: the sequel 
shows, however, that the investiga- 
tion, instead of proving an abortion, 
was carried out with complete suc- 
cess. It may be that in the first 
Clouds something else stood before 
the scientific achievement here nar- 
rated. One might be tempted to 
render dveuérpe: (152) was measuring 
(namely, “when you thundered at 
the door”) rather than proceeded to 
measure; but this is rather precluded 
by 148. 

140. ov Odusg: nefas,—a viola- 
tion of divine or sacred law, referring 
in this instance to the sacred mys- 
teries of the school of Socrates. 
“Telling tales out of school” is here 
a violation of divine law, while acc. 
to 1292, the sea cannot be made larger 
by rivers flowing into it, because it 
would be a violation of human right: 
od yap Siar». Yet it may be doubted 
whether 8{xa:oy here denotes anything 
more than “the general fitness of 
things.” 

141. evroct: colloquial, —J here, 
pointing to himself. Cf Plut. 868, 


. ~~ —-~eo— - ~ ~ wevw*t ewww? wa," -— 
MARVELS Se Se i 
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nko pabnrns eis TO ppovTioTHpiov. 


MA@HTH2. 


éEw. 


vopica, S€ TavTa \ypy pvoTipia. 


> 2 > “~ , 

aynper apt. Xaipepovra Lwxparns 

f. ay e 4 9 \ ec oa , 
145 'buddav, Swdcous GANowTO TOUS avrns mWddas. 


daxovoa yap Tov Xaipepavros tiv ddpw A. ++ 


ért THY Kepadny Thy YwKpadrouvs adyAaro. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


A “ \ 3 , 
mas touto on ‘peérpnce; 


MA®@HTH2. 


deEidrara. 


knpov Siarygas, elra thy ydd\d\av AaBaw 
> #0 > A \ 2 A ‘ ‘4 
150 évéBaxpey eis Tov Knpov adTns TH 7ddE 
KgTa. wuxévros mepiepvoay TTeporxai. 
TavTAS VTohvaas avE“eTPEL TO Ywpior. 


KAP. xal tlya &8édpaxe Sita ovr’; 
SYK. éut rovrovl. 

143. voploa: the omission of a 
subj. makes the sent. rather generic 
and adds much to its solemnity. — 
puorypia: cf. Plat. Theaet. 1550, kOpe 
3) wepickona@y, ph Tis Tov duvhrov 
ewaxotp. 

145. WiAAav: see on 95 and 493. 
This is a good illustration of the 
fact that such proleptic accs. are used 
in connexions where an ordinary obj. 
could not stand. — aAAovro: although 
a special occurrence suggested it, the 
question propounded was a general 
one: wécous GAAeTat Kré. —wodas: acc. 
of measure. This jest about the leap 
of a flea seems to have made a con- 

siderable impression. In Xen. Symp. 


6. 8, the Syracusan clown thus ad- 
dresses Socrates: GAA’ elxé pot, récous 
WoAAns wédas euod deéxeiss tavra ydp 
oé pact yewmerpetv. It is also referred 
to in Luc. Prom. 6. 

150. rod woSe: as if the flea, like 
man, had only two feet. In Paz, 35, 
we have rh» xeparthy re xal TH xetpe 
of a beetle. 

151.  Wuxdvros: sc. rod xnpov. The 
form éydéyny is later.— Ilepoixal: sc. 
éuBdSes. These were ladies’ shoes, 
which were close-fitting like the skin, 
hence mepiegpucar. 

152. vrodvoas: the usual word for 
taking off shoes, and may be used with- 
out an obj. —xwplov: space, distance. 
The leap measured was one made under 
scientific control, not that of 146 f. 


dvr amas a 
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2TPEVIAAHZ2. 


@ Zev Bacirev, THs AerrornTos Tov dpevav. 


MA@HTH2. 


ti Snr ay, erepov ei 7TUOow0 Ywxpdrous 


185 ppdvrio pa ; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


A 3 “A a 4 
movov; avTiBorw, KaTeré pou 


MA@HTH2. 
avyper avrov Xaipedov 6 Udyrrios, 
€ 4 ; & 4 » ' 2 te) 
+= OMOTEPA THY. yuounv EXOL, TAS EpTrLoas 
KaTa. TO OTOp qdew 7 KaTa TOUPpOTVyLOP. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


ri Sir exeivos ele rept THs euridos; 


MA@HTH2. 


160 épacKxey elvat TouvTepov THS euridos 


OTEevov. 


A A A} 
dua. Aerrov 8 avros avrov Thy mTvonv 


Bia. Badifew ev0 Tovpporvyiov: 


A “A 4 
€meiTa, KOLNOY TpOS TTH@ TPOTKELMLEvoy 


Q A b a € .' V4 “~ V4 
TOV TpwKToy nxEew vio Bias Tov mvEeupLaToS. 


153. Aewrdrynros: excl. gen. H. 
761; G. 178, 3. The word is gen- 
erally employed in an unfavorable 
sense, but here it is uttered in a tone 
of admiration. C/. 230, 320, 359; Av. 
318. 

154, vl Sip’ dy: sc. Aéyois. See on 
108. 

157. Such questions were discussed 
by the philosophers of that period. 
Arist. seriously discusses the ques- 
tion how the singing of insects is to 
be explained (An. Hist. iv. 9. 3 ff.). 
In Ael. Hist. An. 12. 10, it is said of 


e ry 
> O38 07 or d>*aa Se ‘ 


the comedian Demetrius, péusnra: Sri 
xa) TH wvyh Aadovow al rpvydves.:) / 

159. This verse suggests Eur. Med. 
674, rl d%ra PotBos elxé cor waldcv 
wépt; 

162. e@¥: straight for (towards). 
Cf. Eq. 264. Hat. vii. 179, wapéBare 
ynucl riot bpicra wAwovonos Bdxa isd 
Ex:dOov. H. 757; G. 182, 2. Freq. 
in poetry and prose. 

163. xotAev: enlarged and hollow, 
referring to xpwxrdy, while crevg is 
neut. and may be used as a noun or 
refer to %vrepoy in 160. 


72 ARISTOPHANES. 


2STPEVIAAH2. 


166 odAmuy€ 6 mpwxtos éoTw apa Tov éuTidwr. 
& Tpiopakdpros Tov Suevrepevparos. 
qh ppdias hevywy av arodvyou Sixny, 
datis Siowde TovvTEpov TAS eprridos. 


MA@RTH2. 


mpimy 8€ ye youny peyddyv adnpeOn 


110 ur acKataBwrov. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


tiva tTpdmov; KaTeimTé pot. 


MA@HTH2. 


A 2 Se a 4 b e€ a) 
(nrodvtos avrod Tis wednvns Tas ddovs 


165. dpa: then, illative. Cf. 1028, 
1476. So rair’ dpa, for these reasons, 
then. Cf. 319, 335, 358, 394. 

166. Svewrepevparos: comic word, 
as if from dc:evrepedery, possibly in- 
tended to suggest d:epevvay and cer- 
tainly suggesting Evrepov (ris éuxl8os). 

167. Just as didnew, pursue, prose- 
cute, and aipety, take, catch, gain the 
suit, are used of the accuser, 80 gev-yerv, 
Jlee, be prosecuted or defend one’s self, 
and dmogevyew, escape, be acquitted, 
are used of the defendant. The com- 
bination gevywr dwopedyerw (also éx-, 
mpo-, kaTa-petvyew) is common. Hom. 
Il. xiv. 81, 8s pedywr mpoptyn Kaxdv. 
Ach, 178, Set ydp pe petyorr’ expuyeiv 
"Axapvéas. Hdt. iv. 23, bs dy petywr 
karaptyy és rovrous, ix odSerds aducé- 
era. Xen. Anadb. ii. 5. 7, roy Oeay 
wéAeuov...and wolou hy rdxous peirywr 
tis awopiryor, The simple verb (in the 
pres. partic. usually) in such sents. 
denotes effort, while the compound 
(in the aor.) denotes result. 

168. doris: such a one as, any one 
who, here applied to a definite person. 


See on 42. Obs. the serio-comic repe- 
tition of éuxfs in this passage. 

169. yvspnyv: dir.obj.retained in acc. 
with pass. voice. H.724a; G. 197, Nn. 2. 

170. See on 10 concerning the time 
of year. —doxadaPwrov: called also 
yaAredrns (174), Lat. stelio (akin to 
stella), a small lizard, having star- 
like spots on its back. It was much 
sought after, because its skin was re- 
garded as a protection against epi- 
lepsy. Pliny refers to this virtue of 
its skin, but states that when it sheds 
the skin it devours it lest men should 
derive benefit from it, and adds (N. H. 
xxx. 10. 27), quoniam nullum 
animal fraudulentius invidere 
homini tradunt; inde stelio- 
nem nomen aiunt in maledic- 
tum translatum. cubile eius 
est in loricis ostiorum fenes- 
trarumque aut cameris sepul- 
chrisve. 

171 f. s80vs: paths. — wepuopds : 
revolutions (apparent). Plat. Legg. 
898 ce, shy ovbpavotd wepipopdy. Cic. 
Tim. 9, ut terram lunae cursus 
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‘ | a >: » 4 
Kal Tas mepipopas, lr’ avw Keynvoros 
> A “a > “~ VA Cd A 
amo THS 6pogns viKTwp yaearns KaTéxere. 


STPEVIAAH2, 


qoOnv yadedry xataxécavre Ywxparous. 


MA@HTH2. 
115 €xOes Sé y' yyuiy Setrrvov ovn Fy éoépas. 


2 ‘-STPEVIAAHZ. 


xdpypas OBedioxov, elra 


proxime ambiret eique supra 
terram proxima solis circum- 
vectio (wepipopd) esset. 

174. foOnv: aor. of the immediate 
past, sometimes hardly to be distin- 
guished from a pres. Cf. 1240; Av. 
670. H. 842; GMT. 19, Nn. 5. In the 
second pers., Nub. 185, 820. 

176. elev: like our “Very well.” 
E. M., ovyxardBeors uty ray elpnudvey, 
evvagh 8t xpds' 7d yéAAovra. — wpds 
t&\gura: to procure bread, or perhaps 
in a less specific sense, as in the ex- 
pression ov3dy axpds Aidyucoy, with ref- 
erence to, bearing upon, etc. Cf. 648, 
1188. — éwadapriocaro: this verb is 
used of cunning contrivances or plans, 
such as were ascribed to Palamedes. 
Paz, 94, wéropa:, réApnua véov wada- 
pnoduevos. Eupolis, 803, Madaund:- 
uby ye tovro rovtetpnua. Here there 
is also reference to the manipulation 
employed in stealing. The word is 
derived from wraddun, palma, and 
HeAauh3ns is another derivative. 

177 ff. This passage has never been 
satisfactorily explained. @uyudrioy is 


are dev: ri otv ane tadgur érahapyoato ; 
MA@HTH2. 

Kara THs Tparélyns Karardoas herr réppay, 
SvaByrnv AaBav 


a conjecture of G. Hermann for 6oi- 
pdriov. Some think the passage was 
not intended to give any clear mean- 
ing. With our reading the sense, or 
rather the nonsense, would be about 
as follows: Socrates, being at a pa- 
laestra (as he frequently was), where 
the usual sacrifice to Hermes is about 
to be offered (Plat. Lys. 206 de), pre- 
tends that he is going to demonstrate 
a geometrical proposition, scatters 
ashes on a table so as to draw the fig- 
ure, bends a spit and uses it as a pair 
of dividers (3:affrnv), and, while the 
attention of those present is fixed upon 
the demonstration, filches a piece of 
the offering. The point, if there is 
any, would be to illustrate the So- 
cratic method of utilizing science. 
The above use of ashes or sand is 
familiar from the story of Archimedes. 
Cf. also Vitr. 6 praef., Aristippus 
naufragio eiectus ad Rhodi- 
ensium litus animadvertit 
geometrica schemata deacripta. 
There may be a lacuna between 178 
and 179. 
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éx THS TadatoTpas Oupariov vdeidero. 


ZTPEVIAAH2. 


180 ti Oy’ exetvoy tov Barynv Oavudloper ; 
avovy, avo avicas TO dpovriorypiov 
A A e Ud Ud “ , 
Kai SetEov ws TaXioTd por TOY YwKparyy. 
pabntia yap: add’ avovye Tiv Ovpay. — 
@ “HpdkXers, ravri rodama ra Onpia ; 


MA@HTH2. 


4 
185 ti EBavpacas; T@ vor SoKovow eike&at ; 


2TPEYVIAAH®2. 


tots ék IIvAov AndOetor, trois Aaxwvixois. 
9 A ? > 93 \ A 4 e 4 
arap Ti mot és THhv ynv Brérovow ovroti ; 


179. Eupolis makes a_ similar 
charge in 310, defduevos 5¢ Lwxpdrns 
thy enldekw (ddwv) Srnorxdpou xpds 
Thy Adpay oivoxdny ExArAeper. 

180. Cf. Av. 1009. Plaut. Capt. ii. 
2. 24, eugepae: Thalem ta- 
lento non emam Milesium; 
nam pol ad sapientiam huius 
nimius nugator fuit. 

181. ayvoas: an expression (some- 
times with 7) or word) denoting impa- 
tience. Cf 506, 635, 1253; Eg. 71; 
Ran. 1171; Vesp. 30. 

183. paSynruo: comic desiderative, 
formed like such words as xe(yria 
in 1887.—dAN dvorye: “but do open.” 

184. The interior of the house (but 
see Introd. § 38) is now exposed to 
view (by means of the éxxvxcAnua?).— 
@ ‘HpdxX\ag: a very common excl. at 
an unusual sight. Cf Av. 814, 859, 
1129, etc. So dvag ‘HpdxdAes, Av. 277 
and often. @& woduriun@® ‘HpdxdAes, 


Ach. 807. Its tone is too familiar for 
tragedy. 

186. é« IIlvAov: more accurately 
éx qpaxrnplas. Reference is here 
made to the Spartans captured by the 
Athenians under Cleon on the island 
of Sphacteria in 42538.c. The jest 
alludes to their lean and haggard ap- 
pearance after their long imprison- 
ment, or possibly to the sad plight 
in which the prisoners appeared when 
they were brought to Athens after 
being blockaded for a long time on 
the island.— Aaxww«ots: adj. used as 
subst. for Adkwo:. Examples are found 
elsewhere in Ar. and also in prose, as 
Xen. Heil. ii. 4.10; iv. 8. 36 and 37. 
Similarly ’Ayapyixol, Ach. 829; Meya- 
pucé, Ach. 830; ’Arrixwvexol, Pax, 215, 
comically formed after Aakcwvixoi. 

187. ovrol: a long vowel or diph- 
thong before deictic - in forms of 
obroot is shortened. See also on 14. 
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MA®@HTH2. 


A L ' A iol 
{nrovow ovro. Ta Kata yns. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


Boots apa 


{ntovor. pn vov tourd y ér dpovrilere: 
190 éyo yap old’, w’ eit peyddou Kai KaXol. 
ti yap ode Spacw ot apddp’ éyxexuddres ; 


MA@HTH2. 
ovroe 8 epeBodipaow id tov Tdprapop. 


XTPEVIAAH. 
ti 8nf 6 wpwxrds és Tov ovpavdy Bdére ; 


MA@HTH. : 
avros Kal’ avrév aotpovopew diddoKerar. 


188. +d xard yy: in Plat. Apol. 
19D the accusation made by the old 
enemies of Socrates is represented as 
being, in part, substantially this: 
Xeapdrns G3ixe? xal wepiepyd(era: (nréy 
td re iwd yijs nal otpdyua. This 
charge is refuted at length in the 
Apol., and is disproved also by the 
testimony of Xen. Cf. Mem. i. 1. 11. 
Yet Plat. in his dialogues does not 
scruple to represent Socrates as spec- 
ulating about the locality and nature 
of Hades, etc. Cf. Phaed.118f. In 
these cases Socrates is, no doubt, a 
mere dramatis persona. — BoABovs: in 
the judgment of Strepsiades, the only 
things worth seeking under the ground 
are bulbi, bulbous roots which 
grew wild, and were highly prized as 
food. See on 190. 

189. dpowrifere: obs. the freq. re- 
currence of the philosophical words 
formed on the stem gporri3-, such as 
dporriorhpior 94, pepinvopporriarhs 101, 


gpovrifew 125, ppovrls 187, ppdvriopa 
155, ete. Cf. 226, repippova. 

190. peyddo: Plin. NV. H. xix. 5. 
80, effodiuntur bulbi ante 
ver, aut deteriores illico fi- 
unt...rubicundis rotundiori- 
busque laus et grandissimis. 

191. ydp: in questions evoked by 
surprise at something just observed, 
yép is often used without reference 
to anything that has been said. C/,. 
200, 218. — éyxexudores: cf Epicrates, 
8. 21, where the pupils of Plat. wdvres 
dvavdeis ré7 exdornoay xa xbparres 
xpévov odx drlyor Bseppdrrifor. 

192. ovros &: in antithesis to obra: 
in 188, the speaker, as far as the gram- 
matical const. is concerned, disregard- 
ing the question contained in 191, 
although he answers it as if by acci- 
dent. — épeBoSiaory : comic word, 
ridiculing the deep speculation which 
penetrates even beneath Tartarus, 
where there is — nothing. 
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195 GAN’ elo, iva py *KElwos duty éemiTdyy. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 
, a? ? > > 9» , 9g 
pyTe ye, pymo y° GAN emipewarTwov, wa 
avTOoLoL KOWWoOw TL Tpayy~aTLoY Eewov. 


MA@HTH2. 


GAN’ ovy oldy 7° avrotor mpds Tov aépa 
¥ , pee A ¥ ) Q V4 
é€w SiatpiBew modiv ayav éoriv ypdvor. 


ZTPEVIAAH2. 


200 rpos Tay Dea, ti yap rad éoriv; eid pow 


MA@HTH2. 


GoTpovopia pe avrni. 


2TPEYVIAAH2. 


A . 
Trourt 0€ Ti; 


4 


MA@HTH2. 


yewperpia.. 


195. elovre: where were they, and 
how did it come about that they were 
there? See Introd. § 38. — éxetvos: 
ille, denoting his importance. — 
dmruxy: “émruyxdvew dicitur qui 
quaerit; weprvyxdvey qui non 
quaerens in aliquid incidit.” 
G. Hermann. Cf. 635. Thuc. vii. 25. 2, 
ta@v wAolwy (which they were seeking) 
émiruxovoa (ai vijes) Ta wodAAd SiépOer- 
pay. But sometimes émrvyydvew is 
used of finding by accident. Cf. Hdt. 
i, 68. 11, éy@ yap dv ride e0drAwy ri 
aiAfi dpdap wohoacba, dptocwy éxé- 
TuxXOv aops (coffin) brrarhyel. — 
vpty: he himself remains with Strep- 
siades. 

196. pro: deprecatory. Cf 267. 

198. wpés rov ddpa: in the open 
air they would lose their scholarly 


pallor. In Luc. Anach. 24, Solon 
says, ra odpara e6llew atiotper rpds 
tov dépa xré, 

200. Reference is here made to 
astronomical and geometrical instru- 
ments. 

201. Astronomy (and geometry), ac- 
cording to the view of Socrates, ought 
to be pursued only for practical pur- 
poses. Mere abstract knowledge he 
regarded as useless, and to investigate 
too anxiously wep) raév peredpwy ap- 
peared to him to be even contrary to 
the will of the gods. (Xen. Mem. iv. 
7.2.) On the other hand, the soph- 
ist Hippias of Elis and others taught 
astronomy, and there must have been 
tolerably general interest in the sub- 
ject.—avrnl: obs. assimilation of 
gender to that of the pred. 
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2TPEVIAAH2. 


a 9 a o 9 , 
TOUT OUV TL ECOTL XPNTYLOP 5 


MA@HTH2. 
ynv avaperpetoOa. 
2TPEVIAAHZ. 
mOoTEpa Thy KANpoUXuKrp ; 
MA@HTH2. 


) ‘ 
ovK, GAAa THY TUpTACAV. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


> ~ ig 
aorelov éyeis. 


a | 4 
20570 yap oddiopa Syporixdy Kal xpyoimor. 


MA@HTH2. 


9 8 ? A , ,. 
aurn O€ gow yns TeEpiodos maons. 


202. +l: acc. of respect, equiv. to 
ds rl. Cf Dem. De Cor. 811, ri... av 
xphommos el ; 

203. dvaperpeloGa:: this inf. takes 
the place of the acc. r{ in the preced- 
ing question. The other example 
cited by L. and S., Av. 881, for: rev 
Abyer axotoa ... xphoimoy, is not to 
the pomt.— The word means meas- 
wre, lay off, and hence divide out. 
Strepsiades takes it in the last sense. 
Conquered territory, esp. after Peri- 
cles’s time, was divided by lot («Ajjpos, 
hence xAnpovxfa) among the poorer 
classes, after a tenth had been set 
apart for the gods. C/. Thuc. iii. 50. 
The mid. dvayerpeioOa: is rare, but 
not without parallel. Cf Frg. 622, 
ebxovw p’ edocs dvauerphoacOa Tdbe; 
Eur. El. 52, wovnpois xavdéow dvape- 
tpotuevos | Td cieppov.— worepa: this 
and its equiv. wérepoy are not very rare 
in single questions in the comedians 
and Plat. C/. Ran. 69; Av. 104, ete. 


€ A 
Opgs ; 

204 f. Strepsiades, taking dvape- 
tpetoOa in the sense of divide out, dis- 
tribute, finds such a treatment of all 
the land a good idea — for the people. 
For other communistic views, cf. 
Eccl. 631, &nuoruh y 4 yvdpn xad 
xataxhyn | ray cepvorépoy. Eubulus, 
72, 5 xpw@ros eipwy radAdrpia Serrveiy 
dvhp | Snuorucds Ay ris, ws Loue, rods 
Tpéxous. 

206. gol: so-called ethical dat. H. 
770; G. 184, 3, nw. 6.— yrs aweploSos: 
circumference of, or journey around, 
the earth; then a description of the 
earth (Hdt. iv. 36); finally, as here, 
a map of the world. In Hat. v. 49, 
Aristagoras comes to Sparta fw» 
xdaxeoy wlvaxa, dv re vyijs axdons we- 
plodos éverérunro wal OdrAaced re waca 
wal worapol wdyres. Theophrastus in 
his will (Diog. L. v. 2. 51) gives direc- 
tions concerning rovs alvaxas, éy ols 
al ris yiis weploBol elo. Ael. V. H. 
iii. 28, Xaxpdrys roy "AAKiBiddnv wéya 
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aide pev “APnvan. 


ETPEVIAAHS. 


Ti ov éyas; ob meiBopat 
> A ‘\ > € ~ @ ‘4 
éret SuxacTas ovxy Opa Kabnpévous. 


MA@HTH2. 


as Tour’ adnOas *Arriuxkdy Td ywpiov. 


STPEVIAAH2. 


210 kal mod Kixuvyns eiow ovpot Snporac; 


MA@HTH2. 


2 A ¥ 
VT ave e€VELOW. 


" S€ y EvBou’, ws opas, 


eQn ? AQ 4 , 
Ol TaparéraTa, paKpa ToOppw mavu. 


2TPEVIAAH®2. 


old’: b1d yap nav waperdOn Kat Iepuxdéovs. 
GN’ 4 Aaxedaipwrv od of; 


@povoiyra én) tots &ypois Hyayor els 
viva Témor, tvOa dydxeiro mivdxiov Exov 
yiis weplodov, nal apooérate rhy ’Arri- 
why évraiOa adya(nreiv. ds 8 cidpe, 
apooérate robs dypobs 8iaOpijoat. tov 8t 
elxdvros: &AA’ obdano yeypauudvo: eloly, 
éx) robrois, ele, péya ppoveis; 

207. alSe: obs. the local use of the 
dem. here and esp. in 212 and 214. 
Cf. 141. H. 696 a. 

208. The fondness of the Atheni- 
ans for litigation was the subject of 
much ridicule on the part of come- 
dians. Every year 6000 citizens 
( Vesp. 662) were faAiaoral (jurymen). 
Cf. Eq. 1817; Av. 39; Paz, 505, 
obdty yap BAAo Spare wAhy BuxdCere. 
Luc., in an enumeration of national 
. characteristics, says, Icarom. 16, 6 
Poivig everdpevero nal 6 KiAué eArforeve 
kal 6 Adxwy éduacrryotro Kal 6 'AQn- 
patos é3:ndlero. 


209. ds: an elliptical mode of ex- 
pressing an assurance, somewhat anal- 
ogous to the elliptical use of ydp: 
(you may rest assured that such is the 
case) as,etc. Not very common, though 
several examples occur in the drama- 
tists. Some make és declarative: 
(you may rest assured) that, ete. 

210. Strepsiades, still incredulous, 
inquires: “And where then are the 
Cicynnians, my fellow-demesmen? ” 
—ovtpot: the : of of disappears, and 
crasis takes place, though there is no 
evidence that the intermediate form 
was ever used. 

212. waparéraras: lies stretched out 
alongside (Attica) to a great length; 
hence the earlier name Macris. Strep- 
siades, however, takes 7aparelyw in the 
sense, stretch at one’s feet, subdue. 

213. Thuc. i. 114, xal "A@nvato: és 
EbBo:ay Si:aBdyres MepixAéous orpa- 
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MA@HTH2. 


9 b 4 e ” 
OTOU OTW; auUTnL. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 
e 3 8 e “A “” , 4 
215 ws eyyus Nov: TovTo tavu dporrilere, 
a 34360 he “A 3 “A , , 
TauTny ad nav amayayew moppe mad. 


GAN’ ovy oldyv re wm AL. 


MA@HTH2. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


oipoter apa. 


dépe, tis yap ovros ovmi ris KpepdOpas avip; 


MA@HTH2. 


4 


avuros. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


a > ¢ 
TiS QUTOS; 


MA@HTH2. 


LoKparys. 


THyOUrY TOS Katectphyarro wacay (445 
B.c.). Cf. Plut. Per. 23. 

214. Sow ‘arly: when the person 
questioned thus repeats the question, 
it is regularly put in the indirect 
form (relative-interr.); but excep- 
tions occur in the Mss. C/. 664, 677, 
690, 753, 760, 1248, etc. Exceptions 
(in the Mas. at least): Eccl. 761; Ran. 
142%4; Paz, 847; Av. 608, 1284. Kr. 
Spr. 61, 17, 3. 

215. Sparta, in any case, lies rather 
near for the comfort of Strepsisdes, 
but on the map she is fearfully 
close by; so he exclaims: “ How near 
to us! Here is a case for serious 
cogitation, — to take her back again 
(wHus) far from us,” which implies 
that the map had brought her near. 
He does not understand the scale of 
the map. Evidently charts were not 
common at that time. 


217. wi Ala: it would be possible 
to transfer these words to the next 
sent., but it is unnecessary; for al- 
though yd (except in val ud) occurs 
only in neg. sents., vf is used not only 
in affirmations, but sometimes also in 
negations. Thesm. 640, v} Ala rirBods 
-.. 0m Eyer, Diphil. 82. 25, xlyany ye 
wh Al’ obi Er: Eorw ... deity. Antiph. 
158. 6, pet(ov xaxdy ode Err ovddy ... 
yh Ala. Philetaerus, 4, IinAcds & dorly 
Byvoua xepapdws ... AA’ ob rupdyvou vh 
Ala. The examples all show v} Ala. 

218. ydp: see on 191. — xpepd- 
@pas: Socrates is seen floating in the 
air, as it were, like a god; but Strep- 
siades sees what supports him. At 
226 it is called tappés. 

219. avres: ipse. With this word 
pupils designated their teacher, and 
slaves their master; hence the adrds 
ga (ipse dixit) of the Pythago- 
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ZTPEVIAAH2. 


r 


@ Yoxpares. 


220 (f obros, avaBonoov airov pow peéya. 


MA@HTH2. 


auTos pév oly ov Kdderov: ov yap por oKOAr. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


& Yonpares, 
& Ywxparidvov. 


ZOKPATHS. 


Ti pe Kadeis, ® “bypepe; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


” A 9 “A > ” , 4 
mp@trov pev o TL Spas, avriBorw, KarevTré j10t. 


2OKPATH2. 
225 depoBata Kal mepippova Tov 7ALOP. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


¥ 9 > A “A ‘ ‘ € “~ 
Emer ard Tappov Tovs Beods virepdpoveis, 


reans. In ris adrés it is treated as a 
subst. Cf. Frg. 261, dvoryérw ris 86- 
par’ avrbs (the master) épyxera.— 
® Loxpares: this call Socrates dis- 
dains to hear, coming as it does from 
a creature of a day; so Strepsiades 
asks the disciple to call him, and 
loudly, so that he will certainly hear 
this time. 

220. ovros: in address, you there. 
G. 148, n.2; H.698, 


221. The pupil, who has just been 


so perfectly at leisure.and so talka- 
tive, now in the presence of his mas- 
ter no longer “ has time,” and departs. 

223. After the manner of the intro- 
duction of gods in tragedy, Socrates, 
as a being of a higher order, is 
suspended by machinery apart from 
mere mortals; hence 3 épfuepe, as 


men are often called in contrast with 
gods. Cf. Av. 687. 

224. wpwrov pév: the expected 
antithetical %xeera never comes; for 
terra in 226 has a different use. 

225. depoBara: Plat. Apol. 19 c, 
éwpare Zwxpdrn Tivd exei pdonovra aepo- 
Bareiv nré.— wepippove: meditate upon, 
as in 741; but Strepsiades takes the 
word in the sense of contemn. Cf. Thuc. 
i, 25, wepippovovrvres avrovs, where the 
Schol. remarks on the Attic use 
of the acc. instead of the ordinary 
gen. — Tov yAtov: Socrates means the 
sun, but Strepsiades, understanding the 
Sun-god, infers that Socrates despises 
the gods, and wonders if this has to 
be done in an elevated basket rather 
than on the ground. 

226. éwara: “admirantis est 
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3 3 3 9 A A “A » 
ah\X ovK amo TNS YS, ELTTED ; 


ZOKPATH2. 


9 \ ¥ 
ov Yap GV TFOTE 


3 A 3 ~ Q 4 a, 

éLedpov dp0as ta peréwpa mpdypara, 

el pt) .Kpepdoas TO vonpa Kai rHv dpovrTida 
230 Nery Katapitas eis Tov Opovov aépa. 

> > AQ 9» Ud  ] 4 

et 3 dy yapat tava xarwlev doxdrovr, 

> ¥ 2 9 ‘ %\\2 € a ? 

ovK ay tof evpov: ov yap GAN 7 yn Bia 

Exes pds airy Thy ixpadda rhs dpovrisos. 


non sine aliqua indignatione.” 
Bothe. See on 624. Cf. 1214, 1249. 
— swepdpovels : const. sometimes with 
the gen., sometimes with the acc. C/. 
1400. Eur. Bacch. 1826, S8a:udvey 
brepppoves. 

227. exc Tis yas: sc. Swepppoveis. 
—dwep: sc. swepppoveiv Sef robs Geods. 
Compare “if at all.” Cf Plat. Rep. vi. 
497 e, od +d ph PovAccba:, GAA’ efxep 
(sc. rs weAtoe:) 7d ph Bbvacba: diaxw- 
Agee. Euthyd. 206 b, otxouy huas ye 
(eparci), AAN’ efxep, od. Legg. ii. 667 a, 
ob spocéxer robry roy voiv Spe TotTO, 
dieep, GAN’ 5 Adyos San dpe, tarp 
wopevaeOa. Ibid. x. R00, trav pty 
wpookxew (dpovow) jyuiv, efxep, dxdoa 
@Aaipa. Parm.150b, dv pev bay re él 
ex hy ely cpyicpdrns, GAA’, elwep, ey 
uépez. Theophr. C. P. v. 14. 8, 4 rot 
xadparos bwepBodA 7a eppi(wpdva ov 
@eclper, AAA’, eTxep, obs BAacrods 
éwixde:. Id. De Igni, Frg. 68, ob phy 
Gar’, elxep, exelyny troderréoy thy 
eirfay. Kr. Spr. 66, 6, 11. 

229. at pry xpepdoas: nisi sus- 
pensa meditatione, in full, ei uy 
devpoy xpeudoas (instrumental). Cf 
Dem. Timocr. 46, 5 vdpos ov eg wep) 
viv dripev Ayes, day wh Tis a8elas 
Sebcloys. Thuc. vii. 38. 1, ob3érepa 
Surduewos KEcdy Ts Adyou wapadaBeiy, el 


Bh vaiv play of KoplyO:0 xataddcayres. 
Aesch. Ag. 1139, ov3éy wor’, ef ph 
gvvBavoupdvny (sc. eut Setpo Fryayes). 
230. Spovow ddpa: its kindred air. 
Cf. Plut. Mor. 898 d, of &x’ ’Avataydpou 
(thy Wuxhv) depoe:di EAeyor. Hera- 
clitus also regarded the soul as a sort 


Of dyaduulacis (exhalation or evapora- 


tion), and thought its end was to be- 
come drier and more like fire. Diog- 
enes of Apollonia considered the 
soul to be air literally. Cf. Arist. 
De An. i. 2. 15. 

232. ov yap GAAd: for (so it ts) not 
( possible to comprehend) peréwpa xpdy~ 
para, but, etc. Cf. 331; Ran. 58, 192, 
498; Eq. 1206. H. 1050, 4 f. 

233. rv lxpdBa: “aquam calore 
resolutam in vaporem subti- 
lissimum et a terra vel aqua 
ascendentem ita vocat Aris- 
tophanes: rhpy lxudda rijs pporridos, 
te. thy ppovrl8a Soxep ixudda dvaBal- 
vouoay.” Schneider. Diogenes of 
Apollonia says, acc. to Sen. Q. N. iv. 
2.29, ut in lucerna oleum illo 
fluit ubi exuritur, sic aqua 
illo incumbit quo vis caloris 
et terrae aestuantis arcessit. 
Cf. Theophr. C. P. iii. 10, 1 (prob. 
following the same Diogenes), 6 dhp 
dyxatauryyspevos (dydyxn yap ¢yxara- 
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U4 A > A A “ , 
macxe. S€ Ta’To TovTO Kal Ta Kapdapa. 


STPEYVIAAH2. 


235 TL ys; 


 ppovtis Edxes THY ixpdd eis Ta Kapdapa; 
tO. vu, xardBn?, & Xwxparidiov, as cue, 
va pe dvdatns avrep ever’ éhydvOa. 


SQOKPATH. 


ld 


HrAOes Sé Kata ti; 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


Bovdopevos pabew déyew. 
eon ‘ , , , 
240 Ud yap ToKwY ypyoTev Te SvoKohwTaTwv 


dyopat, pépopat, Ta ypypar eveyupalopar. 


plyvucOas Kiwoupdvns) Ixudda ré rive 
Bl8wor (TH yi) Kal wapdéxe: rpophp. 
Arist. P. A. iii. 10. 6, capedédes dy 
odca (al ppdves) wad elxov, nal efAxoy 
padAov lxud8a woAAfy. And just before, 
Srav éaxdowow (al ppéves) Sypdrnra 
Oepphy xal wepirrmparichy, evOds em- 
Shaws tapdrre thy Bidvoiy Kal Thy 
alc@now. It is a pity that Ar. did 
not know that of xdpes ylyvovra éx 
ris ixuddos ris ard trav (bwy coum- 
orauévns éxrés, as stated in Arist. An. 
Hist. v. 31.1. 

234. The poet ridicules Socrates’s 
habit of drawing his illustrations from 
the affairs of common life. Cf 385. 
—mdoxe xré.: lit. this same thing the 
cresses also experience, i.e. they take 
up moisture. For this use of rdoyewy, 
cf. 662, 798, 816. Why Socrates 
selects the cress appears, acc. to Kock, 
from Plin. N. H. xx. 13. 60, nastur- 
tium animum exacuit; xix. 8. 
44,nasturtium nomen accepit 
&@ narium tormento; et inde 
vigoris significatio proverbio 


id vocabulum usurpavit, ve- 
luti torporem excitantis. Hence 
Badwew xdpSaua, Vesp. 455. The fact, 
however, that the cress was well known 
to all as an aquatic plant with much 
watery juice, would perhaps sufficient- 
ly account for its being selected for 
the illustration. 

235. rl dys: often used in express- 
ing astonishment, accompanied either 
by wonder, as here, or by indignation, 
as in 1443. — Strepsiades catches 
the leading words, but misses their 
relation to each other.— After 239, 
Socrates, at the request of his new 
pupil, descends to the earth. 

241. dyopar, ddpopas: cof Eur. T'ro. 
1810, dydpeGa, pepdue@a. This is a fig- 
urative use of the military term, &yew 
kal odpeyv, originally meaning drive 
and carry, t.e. plunder. Compare 
agere et ferre. — évexvpdfopa: 
pass., ra xphuara being the acc. of 
the thing, as with dgnpéén, 169. Obs. 
the repetition of -oza: here, and of 
-wy in the preceding verse. See on 6. 
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ZOKPATHS. 


»b or] 


4 e 4 “\ ¥ 4 
wolev & umdxpews cavrov edabes yerdpevos ; 


XTPEWIAAHZ. 
4 > 9 4 e 4 b! ~ 
vooos pp erérpupey inmixy, Sewn payeiv. 
Ga pe Sidafov tov Erepov Tow cow ddyouw, 
25 Toy pndey amodiddvra. pucboy 8, oyrw’ ay 
Tparry p., Spovpai oor katabyoew tovs Beovs. 


2OKPATH. 
o “ ] a” 4 A a ‘ 
moiovs Beovs duet ov; mpa@rov yap Deot 


«¢ a 4 > 3 ¥ 
TpLW VOLT OUK EOTL. 


ATPEVIAAH2. | 
“A Q »y 9 
7™@ yap opr; 7} 
adapénow, aotep ev Bulartin ; 


2OKPATH3. 
10 Bovder 70. Beta wpdypar’ eidévar cadds, 


arr éatiy dp0as ; 


242. yevdpevos: for the aor. partic. 
dencting coincident action, see GMT. 
2, w. 1. 

243. Savy aydty: an allusion, 
perhaps, to the disease ¢aydSava, 
usually 2 cancerous ulcer, but cf. 
Galen. Med. Defin. 400, 58, gayé8auwd 
dors xnatasnevh, xaf hy bpeyspevo: wod- 
Ags vrpephs xal AauSdvorres Luerpoy od 
aparovew abrijs, GAN’ dtapdoarres wdhuy 
ép¢yerras. 

246. roves Geove: const. with dpod- 
am. H. 712; G. 158, n. 2. 

248. viply vomop ovc for: equiv. 
to Hyucis Oeovs ov voul(oper: the (usual) 
gods are not current with us. yvéduiopa 
is custom or coin, hence the allusion 
in 249. Cf. Eur. Oed. Frg. 9, otra 
véwiopa Aeunds Lipyvpos pdvor | nal xpu- 
oés doriy, dAAA wdperh Bporois | vdusc- 


pa Keira: rao, f xpioba: xpedby.— Ceor 
...dam: obs. the agreement of the 
verb with the pred. This is very com- 
mon, esp. when the pred. immediately 
precedes the verb.—t@ ydp Spvvre: 
these words cannot be genuine, for 
éuvdve: riwi Means swear fo one, never 
swear by a thing. Various unsatisfac- 
tory conjectures have been offered. 

249. Cf. Poll. ix. 78, Bulavyrlwr asBhipy 
vou(dvrwy (using as money) qv ofre 
xarodpevos aiSdpeos vduioud te Aewrdy. 
Plat. Com. 04, yareras dy olihooper 
éy Bufarrios, | Srov oidapdoot ois 
voulcuacs | xperra. Byzantium was 
a Dorian colony; hence the Dor. 
form o:ddpeos. 

251. dp6ds: see on 688, 659.— 
edrep Lori: equiv. to efxep terns, si 
quidem licet, as in 322. 
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252. EvyyevdoOar...és: here évy- 
yevécOa: is about synonymous with 
guverbeiv. Cf. Eq. 1300, gpacly daah- 
Aas ~uveAOeitvy ras tpehpes es Adyov. 
The dat. may depend either on gu» 
or on the whole clause, as in Soph. 
O. C. 1164, cod pacly airdy és Adyous 
€A0eiv, where the simple verb is used. 
Cf. Hdt. v. 24. 16, ct... és Adyous pos 
dmixéo Bat. 

254. oxluroSa: play upon ry 
lepdy tplroda. The oxlumrous, however, 
is not a comic invention. Cf. Plat. 
Prot. 310 c, nal Gua éxnpnAagdtoas rot 
oxluxo8os exabl{ero mapa tovs wédas 
pov. The formalities which follow 
are an imitation of the ceremonies of 
the Orphic Pythagoreans, which con- 
tained Phrygian and Aegyptian ele- 


ments that were originally distasteful 
to most Greeks. Very similar are the 
ceremonies connected with the Phry- 
gian Bacchus (or Sabazius), described 
in Dem. De Cor. 259 f. 

255. tov: see on 82. 

256. The chaplet reminds Strep- 
siades of the custom of placing one 
on the head of a victim for sacrifice. 
As he has recently seen Athamas on 
the stage, crowned for sacrifice (see 
on the next verse), he fears the same 
fate.—éml tl orédavoy: sc. AdBw or 
xph me AaBeiv. 

257. Stres py: see on 824. GMT. 
45, x. 7; H. 886. Cf. Av. 1494. 
Const., 8rws ph Odoeré pe, Sowep 
(Z0ucav) Tov *A@duavra. For the posi- 
tion of pué, cf. Vesp. 368, dowep pe 
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yadsy «pla xAdyacay rnpotow. Analo- 
gous examples are not rare. —’Ad- 
pavra: Athamas, whose story Soph. 
treated in two tragedies, almost lost 
his life through the agency of the 
goddess Nephele. By her he had two 
children, Phrixus and Helle; but he 
subsequently proved faithless to her, 
and his children would have fallen 
victims to the hatred of his new bride, 
Ino, had they not saved themselves 
by flight. In retribution, Athamas was 
to be sacrificed to Zeus. When he was 
already standing before the altar, Her- 
acles saved him by announcing that 
Phrixus had safely reached Colchis. 
Helle was drowned in the Hellespont. 

258. ovx, d\Aa: Kock reads ov« 
@daad here and 204, 482, 498, 898; but 
the neg. seems to be sufficiently inde- 
pendent to receive the accent. 

259. vets: half-emphatic, express- 
ing self-importance, we philosophers. 

260. Adyav: an inf. depending in 
this way on a subst. is not incorrect, 
as some assert, but is quite consistent 


with comic usage. Cf. Aristopho, 
3.6, dwoudver wArryds Espoov (eiul), rods 
kaAovs weipay xaxvds. Antiph. 194, 4, 
roovrool ths elu, rérrecOa: pvdpos, | 
tUwrew Kkepauyds, éxruprovy Tw” dorpa- 
xh, | pépew rw’ Epas vepos, dwonvita 
Bpdxos, | Obpas poxAcberw cercpds, elown- 
Bay axpls, | Seerveiy BxAnros pvia, — 
vptnwa: cf 447; Av. 480. — xpdradov: 
rattlebox. Cf. 448; Eur. Cycl. 104, off 
&v3pa xpéradov.—raswadn: meal; hence, 
Sine as meal, a subtle talker. Cf. Av. 
480. Aeschines (2. 40) calls Demos- 
thenes warrdAnya. 

261. The old man tries to evade 
the meal which Socrates is about to 
throw on him (this being part of the 
ceremonies of initiation); hence && 
&rpenel, hold still. 

262. warwdAn;: lit. here, but warrdAy 
yevhoopa is hyperbolical. 

263. Socrates prays after the man- 
ner of a mystic priest. — — evdypety : 
favere lingua, te. be silent. 
Thesm. 39, etq@npos was Yore Aads 
orépa cuvyxAeloas. Eur. Iph. A. 
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1564, ebonplay dvetwe nal ovyhy orpar¢. 
—draxovey: “éraxotew rivés dicitur 
is qui diligenter et attente 
aliquid et lubenter audit, et 
sic dei qui mortalium preci- 
bus praebent aurem dicuntur 
tay ebyayv éwaxotey. contra, bra- 
xobey tiv{ is dicitur qui ad 
vocantis vocem respondet ob- 
tem peratque, ut ianitor dicitur 
re «épavr: thy Otpayv bwraxod- 
ey. hince fit ut saepissime 
xadeiw et txaxotew sibi inter se 
respondeant.” Cobet. Cf. Eq. 
1080; Av. 205. 

264 f. “The thinking men of those 
times were turning more and more 
from polytheism to monotheism, which 
they conceived sometimes as mate- 
rial, sometimes as ideal, pantheism. 
The transition was furnished by the 
Orphic Pythagoreans, who combined 
the related divinities (usually three) 
into one; as here, Air, Aether, Clouds.” 
Petersen. Among the poets, Eur. esp. 
opened the way for this monotheistic 
tendency, by designating Aether as the 
chief god, and identifying it with 
Zeus. Cf. Frg. Incert. 1, dpas roy 
dou révb’ &reipov albdpa | wad viv wépit 
Exov8” Sypais ev ayxdAas: | zovroy 
vousle Ziiva, tév8 fryod Gedy. Fre. 869, 
GAA’ albhp rlhere: oe, xdpa, Zevs ds 
évOpérois dvoud(era. See on Ran. 100. 


A 4 A 
av rourt mrifwpoat, 1) Kara 


Bpex8a. 

— The dogma that Air was a divinity 
is ascribed by Cicero (N. D. i. 12. 
29) and Augustine (Civ. Dei, 8. 2) 
to Diogenes of Apollonia; and al- 
though he may not have maintained 
this explicitly, still it may be inferred 
from his words (Frg. 6), «al po 
Soxdées Td Thy vénow Exov elvas b dhp wré. 
Similar views are expressed by Demo- 
critus and others. — perdepov: Plut. 
Mor. 896 e, ’Avatiymévns (thy viv oor) 
Sa +d wAdros éxoxeicba dépr. The 
notion that the earth is suspended in 
and supported by the air was wide- 
spread among Greek philosophers. 
Ovid has it a step nearer the truth 
(Met. i. 12f.), in aere tellus 
ponderibus librata suts. The 
divine nature of the clouds is our 
poet’s own invention. — dpérpyr’ 
"Arp, Aapwpds + AlOsip: examples of 
the voc. connected with a following 
nom., esp. by ré, are not rare. Cf. 
595 ff. 

266. dpovriory: see on 94. Soc- 
rates speaks of himself in the third 


rs. 

267. wplv dy: the subj. is used 
with «ply only when a neg. precedes. 
GMT. 67.— rourt: sc. 1d iudriov. The 
dem. freq. refers to objects on the 
stage, which, being visible, need no 
further designation. Cf 1146; Ran. 
160; Eg. 493. 
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268. ro bcty: the inf. with ré 
(more rarely without the art., Vesp. 
835) is often used in exclamatory 
clauses. Cf. Lat. mene incepto 
desistere victam (Verg. Aen. i. 
87). In this Lat. example, however, 
we have a mere idea or conception, 
whereas the aor. éAéeiy refers to an 
actual past occurrence. Kr. Spr. 
65, 1,6; GMT. 104, and App. IL. Cf. 
819; Ran. 741; Av. 5, 7. Plut. 593, 
7d yap drridyey ToAuay duas. — pda 
(ne-quidem): the articular inf. 
when neg. takes xf under all circum- 
stances, examples of od being very rare. 
—xvvyv: a leather cap, as a protec- 
tion against rain or sunshine. In the 
city and vicinity coverings for the 
head were worn only in unusual cases. 

270 ff. Poetical designation of the 
four quarters of the globe. Lake 
Maeotis and Mount Mimas (in Ionia) 
represent the east. 

271. warpdés: father of the Clouds. 
—«ywoug: these gardens of Ocean are 
identical with the garden of the Hes- 
perides. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 742-751, 
"Eowepl8eer dl undrdowopoy axray | dyd- 
caps Tay doer, | Ty 5 rorropdder wop- 
oupdas Aluvas | vabras odd d8dy venues | 


cepnydy réppova valor | odpayod, roy" ArAas 
Exe, |xpiival 7 duBpdoras xéorra:| Zavds 
perdipwy wapa xolras, | Iv dABidSepos 
abtes (abda | xOdey eb8a:porlay Oeois. — 
Nupoas: “in gratiam et hono- 
rem Nympharum.” G. Hermann. 
These are the Hesperides themselves, 
who are always conceived of as 
Nymphs, who sweetly sing. Cf. Hes. 
Th. 518, ‘Eowepl8wv Acyupévev. Eur. 
Hipp. 748 (see above), ‘EoreplSwv ray 
doddv. Id. H. F. 304 f. 

272. wpoxoals: often used of the 
mouth of a river, as in Hom. JI. xvii. 
263; of that of the Nile in Aesch. 
Suppl. 1025. But the fact that the 
prep. (éxi 270, éy 271) is wanting, 
and i8drwy is without epith., creates a 
suspicion that the word is corrupt. 
Moreover, the proximity of xpoxoats 
and xpéxoo: seems strange. The 
former is prob. a gloss on the lat- 
ter (as late writers use xpoxof for 
xpéxous), having replaced some word, 
such as rpodluwy or worluwy.— vedo : 
depends on dpueoGe (part. obj.). G. 
170, 1; H. 736. 

273. Just as Soph. could not have 
visited the Niobe-crag of Sipylus 
when he wrote (Ant. 830), ‘rain and 
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snow never forsake it,” so our poet 
had never seen Mimas, which even in 
winter is seldom, if ever, covered with 
snow. The ancients often portray 
such things according to their fancy. 
Pictoribus atque poetis|quid- 


libet audendi semper fuit 
aequa potestas. Hor. A. P. Of. 
See on 597. 


274. draxovoare: see on 263. “Ut 
vocatae veniant ad sese rogat 
Nubes, non ut praebeant au- 
rem.” Cobet. Cf 360. Thuc. vii. 18. 
38, ovx oxhxovoy és Blxas xpoxadounévwy 
tav’AOnvalwv. Id. i. 26. 8; 29. 1.— 
Setduevas: obs. that the partics. in 
this verse have the force of imvs. 

275 ff. The parodus (xdpo8os), or 
entrance ode of the Chorus (276-290= 
298-313, see Metres), sung in the 
midst of peals of thunder (292). In 
this instance the ode really precedes 
the entrance of the Chorus into the 
orchestra, so that Strepsiades does 
not see the goddesses until 326. At 
the summons of Socrates (266 f., 
269 ff.) they rise from the ocean to 
the mountain-tops, whence they look 
down upon the earth (strophe, erpoo), 
and then float to the land to which 
they are called, the land of Attica, 
beloved of the gods (antistrophe, ayti- 


a 


otpoph). In these odes the Chorus 
shows nothing of the atheism of the 
sophists (302 ff.). 

275. The choreutae address each 
other. It is prob. that in this instance 
the strophe or ode (¢84) was sung by 
one jyixdpiov, and the antistrophe or 
antode (dvrwdh) by the other. 

276. dpOipev: cf. 266. — havepal 
xré,: 1.€. expalvovoa: 8pocepday pio. 
See Kr. Spr. 46, 4, 6. — evdynrov : 
prob. equiv. to edayy, bright. 

277. Papvaxéos: Dor. vocalization 
in choric ode. Cf. 282, 289, 300, etc. 

280. SevSpoxopovs : the trees are 
to mountain-tops what the leaves are 
to trees; as Av. 215, guAAoKdpov 
plraxos. 

281. rnrchavels oxomuds: cf: Theogn. 
550, &yyeAos dxd rndAavyéos pa 
vépevos axons. — apopmpda: cf. 
289. In poetry the mid. occasionally 
takes the place of the act., where no 
particular reason is apparent to us. 
This is esp. common with dpay and its 
compounds from Hom. down. 

282. Neither the reading given in 
the text nor that ado,ted by others, 
kaprous 7° dpdouévay 6’, is satisfactory. 
The latter makes too prominent the 
fruits, which could not be so conspic- 
uous as hills, valleys, rivers, etc.; and 
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the former exhibits the only known 
example of &pSew in the mid. voice, 
with the act. sense of water; and, 
moreover, the earth does not water, 
but ts watered. Hence Kock considers 
epsoudvay pass. Bergk writes Kaprois 
(zen. of Kapwdé, one of the two Horae, 
Thallo and Carpo, who were wor- 
shipped at Athens), and thinks that 
the Clouds are here represented as 
looking from the summit of the celes- 
tial mountain, not upon the man-in- 
habited earth, but upon “ the splendor 
of virgin nature in the unseen realm 
of the gods.” There they behold the 
sacred, well-watered garden of the 
gods at their feet. Soph., Jon, Frg. 
208, calls it Aids xijwo:. This explana- 
tion of Bergk’s is not in all respects 
satisfactory, but is favored by the 
last clause of the stroplie, dAAd... 
yziay, where something new is pro- 
posed, unless, indeed, this sent. merely 
repeats the exhortation dp@dperv Tva 
adop@pe@a, adding édmrocecduevas 
vd 50s 5uBpiov. — But the objections of 
Kock to the reading of the text, and 
also to @° after dpSoudvay, are not in- 
superable ; for, in the first place, the 
earth may be conceived as watering 
(for, in a sense, it does water plants), 


o 
KANECAVTOS. 


and dpSouzévay might be a single in- 
stance of the mid. in act. sense, or 
the interpretation, “having its fruits 
watered” may be correct; and, in the 
second place (with 6’), green fields of 
wheat, which xaprof may include, are 
very conspicuous objects when viewed 
from mountain-tops. 

285. Sppa al@gpos: the eun. Cf. 
Eur. Iph. T. 194, iepdy cpp’ adyas 
(orpefev) GAs. Aesch. Frg. 158, 
dorepwmdy Suua Antdas képys (the 
moon). — ydp: “let us arise from 
ocean to mountain-tops, for the sun 
is shining.” The sun is considered as 
causing the clouds to ascend, no ac- 
count being here taken of the sum- 
mons of Socrates. 

289. dfavdras: more commonly 
&favdrov, though a few examples of 
the fem. form (first decl.) are found in 
melic passages, as Thesm. 1052, a0avd- 
Tay pAdya (in a parody); Aesch. Cho. 
619, &@avdras tptxds. So Soph. Ant. 
338, yav &pO:roy dxaudray. — lbdas: 
here species corporis. C/. Plat. 
Prot. 315e, (’Ayd@wv) thy l8day wards. 
The gen. depends on aroceioduevat, 
which may refer to raining. C/. 202. 

291. pdya: as adv., more forcible 
than pdaa, savoring of grandiloquence. 
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293. wat... yé: often used in an 
affirmative answer or assent to a 
statement, when something is added 
to the affirmation. Cf 355, 1068, 1236. 
vé without «al freq. has an analogous 
use, often with sarcasm. See on 102. 
. Of. 734, 8938, 1112, et passim. 

295. el...nel: usually efre (ori)... 
efre. — Ocuig: see on 140. This was a 
case which even the divine ordinances 
of the thinking-shop could not control. 

286. ov py: with the second pers. 
of the fut. od uf expresses a prohibi- 
tion. Some regard such sents. as 
interr. in form. Others see a ques- 
tion in pf with the fut., but treat 
the od as having originally been an 
independent neg. referring to what 
goes before. Prohibitive sents. of this 
sort sometimes have also the subjv., 
while ob yh declarative sents., which 
generally take the subjv., sometimes 
have the fut. indic. GMT.89, 1 and 2, 


(’Avriorpody. ) 
TladAddes, evavdpov yar 


with Rem. 1. Cf. 867, and see on 505. 
— Ttpvyodalpoves: i.c. the comic poets 
(with play on xaxodaluoves). At the 
early comic performances the actors 
disguised themselves by smearing 
their faces with lees; hence tpvypdla 
as a synonym of kwyugdia. 

297. evra: obs. that this imv. 
is in continuation of ov nf with the 
fut. The fut. might have been used 
here, and in such cases the neg. would 
still be nf. — oprvos dovdys: cf opj- 
vos coglas, Plat. Crat. 401e. 

300. Avwrapdy: brilliant, not fruitful, 
for it was Aexwrdédyews (Thuc. i. 2). 
The epith. was popularized by Pind. 
Frg. 46 (Boeckh), 4 ral Aiwapal xa 
iorrépavo: xa) dold:01, |‘EAAddos Eperopa, 
wAewval “A@ava, Samdvioy wrodle@poy. 
Pind. is said to have been fined by 
his native city, Thebes, for this praise 
of Athens; but, acc. to Isocr. 15. 166, 
the Athenians rewarded him with 
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10,000 drachmae. From this time 
forth they took delight in calling their 
City Arwapa) ’A@jva. Cf. Eq. 1829 f. 
(where the Pindaric passage is paro- 
died) ; Ach. 637 ff. 

301. woAviparoy: used as an epith. 
of places, like épareivés, also in Hom. 
Cf. Od. xi. 275, and Hadt. iv. 159 (in 
an oracle). 

302. The Athenians always laid 
jealous claim to the possession of the 
highest reverence for the gods. C/. 
Soph. O. C. 260, ras "A@hvas gacl Geo- 
oeBeotdras elvat.—lepov: the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. — oJ...{va: the 
latter of these rel. clauses is subordi- 
nated to the former. 

303. pvorroSdxos Sépos: the temple 
of Demeter and Core at Eleusis, in 
which were celebrated the mysteries. 

305. ovpavioig: in antithesis to the 


x9dvia: Ocal whose worship has just‘ 


been mentioned. — Seprpara: the 
nouns in the next verse are in appos. 
with this. 

308. vaol xal dydAyara: for in- 
stance, the works executed by Phi- 
dias or under his supervision, such as 


the Parthenon, the temple of Nin 
“Awrepos, the two colossal statues of 
Athene, ete. 

307. apdécoSo.: processions, the 
most important being that of the 
Panathenaea. Cf. Av. 858. In Paz, 
397, this promise is made to Hermes, 
wal ce Ovolaow lepaics xpoocddous Te 
peydAaow &yadowuer. Xen. Anab. vi 
1. 11, feoay dy pudug nal éwadnicay 
kal @pxhoayro, Gorep ev tais xpos robs 
Oeovs xpood3ars. On the splendor of 
the Att. festivals, see Isocr. 4. 45. 

310. Every month had its festi- 
vals. The most attractive one, the 
Dionysia, came at the opening of 
spring, in the month Elaphebolion 
(about the time of the equinox). 

311. Bpopla xdpig: t.e. of Arovucra- 
xol aya@ves. An oracle (Dem. Afid. 52) 
commanded the Athenians, peuricba: 
Bdxxo1o Kal ebpyxopous Kar’ dyuids| lord. 
vat Gpaiwy Bpouly xdpw Suurya wdvras. 

312. yxopmv: cyclic, tragic, comic. 
—ipdlopara : deliciae. A poet 
(Critias) in Ath. xiii. 600 e, calls 
Anacreon cupweclor épéiicpa. 

313. BapvBpopos: the abdAds, vari- 
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ously constructed, corresponding in 
a measure with the clarionet, had a 
strong, animating tone; therefore it 
belonged to the Dionysiac cultus, 
while the «x:@dpa and the Adpa be- 
longed to that of Apollo. Cf. Eur. 
Hel. 1851, (Kimpis) 5€faro 3° eis xépas 
BaptBpopov airdy reppOeio’ aAaAaypuq. 

314-509. The first episode (éreiod- 
8:ov mparov). 

314. wpos tov Aws: petitions, com- 
mands, and questions take xpds with 
the gen., while declarations take v} 
(with the acc.), When a sent. of the 
former class expresses assent to some- 
thing going before, vf may be used, as 
in 1506; Av. 659 ff., XO. rhy jduperr 
Evuqwvov dnddva Movoas | nardrag’ 
new xré, TIE. & tovro pévra vy ALP 
avroicw miGod (yes, indeed, do grant 
them that request). Ran. 164 f., HP. ral 
xaipe wdAA’, SBeAgE. AI. vh Ala nal od 
ve | dylave. 

315. pov: this particle freq. adds 
to a question a second one, which 
doubtingly suggests an answer to the 
first. It implies that the speaker is 
forced by circumstances to suspect 
or believe the affirmative of his second 
question, although he would not have 
expected it. Cf Eq. 786; Ach. 329, 
418; Vesp. 274; Pax, 746; Lys. 1217; 


Eccl. 348,976. And, in general, when 
the question is one of astonishment 
or surprise, the interr. particles freq. 
imply, by a sort of transparent irony, 
an opinion the very opposite of that 
implied in ordinary questions. Of 
course, the actual answer may not be 
what is expected. Thus, Av. 108 f., 
EIl. wodard 1rd yévos 8; EY. S0ey ai 
tprhpes af xaAdal. | EN. wav jAcaord ; 
And being answered in the neg., he 
shows surprise. Similarly, Av. 96 ff. ; 
Eur. Hec. 676, etc. Analogously od, 
in questions of the sort described, im- 
plies a neg., not an affirmative, opin- 
ion, as Av. 1213 f., MIE. oppayid’ Eres 
wapa Tay weAapyav; IP. rl 7d Kaxdy;| 
TIE. o}x €AaBes; Here he certainly 
concludes that she has not received 
the ogpayis, though it ought to have 
been placed upon her. Cf. 329, 388, 
688, etc.; Av. 91, odx ap’ apjxas; 

316. dvSpdo.v dpyois: men of leis- 
ure. &pyds and dpyla are often used 
of the otium cum dignitate of 
literary men. See on 334. 

317. Siddrefv: disputation. 

318. reparelav: may be rendered 
exaggeration. It means making a 
wonder of unimportant things, and 
includes blustering. Cf reparebonevos, 
Eq. 627. — weptrefv: wepi- here de 
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notes excess. Poll. ii. 125, “Epyurros 
b xwpixcds wal reptréyery elpnxe 1d 
wepiraoda Adye:y. So wepAadreiv, 
Eccl. 230.— xpovow : Hesych. defines, 
Thy mpds 7d Acyduevoy ev Tais (nrhoeow 
dyrippnow nal eapdxpovow oftw pacly. 
Luc., Dem. 32, praises Demosthenes 
for +d xpovorixdy, impressiveness. — 
xardAnyey: perhaps the art of holding 
spellbound, power of entrancing. Au- 
thorities differ widely. Cf Eq. 1879f., 
xal yroporumixds xal caphs Kal Kpouv- 
orceds, | eararnarinés 7 Epiota 
tov SopuBnrixou. 

319. ravr’ dpa: see on 165. H. 719; 
G. 160, 2. — wewornrat: is on the wing, 
ie. isina flutter. Cf. Av. 1445. Soph. 
Aj. 693, Eppit” Epwri, wrepixaphs B dve- 
axréuay.— The succeeding verses show 
that Strepsiades has in truth felt the 
effects of xpotois and xardAmjis, or 
some other entrancing power. 

320. xawvou: a, but 330 4 The 
medials followed by A, », v, regularly 
make position; the other combina- 
tions of a mute with a liquid within 
the same word make position in Ar. only 
in melic passages (277, 284, 313, etc.), 
and (very rarely) in anapaestic verses: 
in the thesis (pois), Vesp. 691, 3paxuhy, 


KATLOVO'AS 


Av. 216, €8pas; in the arsis (0éa:s), 
only Av. 212 ror d8axpuv, 591 KixAady (2). 
In iambic trimeters this lengthening 
is limited to 8paxuh except (?) in Ka- 
xviov, Vesp. 151. Other instances of 
lengthening when the position is weak 
are found only in quotations or par- 
odies. Cf. 335, 401, 1468, etc. Kamvds 
is often used proverbially of some- 
thing unreal (similarly oxla). Plat. 
Rep. ix. 581d, 6 giddripos rhy aed trav 
xpnudrwy Hdovhy jyeira Karvdy Kal 
gAvaplay. — orevodeoxeiy : comically 
formed after a8o0Accxeiv. 

321. vigtaca: analogously, Plat. 
Theaet. 154d. e, cvverddyres cogurrixas 
eis udxnyv GAAhAwY Tobs Adyous Tots Ad- 
yors éxpovonev. Cic. De Orat. ii. 38. 
158, (dialectici) ad extremum 
ipsi se compungunt suis acu- 
minibus. 

322. dove... dmOupo: incidental, 
not necessary, result. GMT. 65, 3. 

323. TIdpvnéa: clouds are said often 
to rest upon Parnes and Hymcttus 
at the present day, esp. in the morn- 
ing There may, of course, have been 
no clouds on Parnes at the time of 
the performance of the play, but it 
made no difference, as the mountain 
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was visible neither to the spectators 
nor to the actors, the corner of the 
Acropolis cutting off the view. 

324 f. atdras, wAdysat: both used 
in a local sence. 

326. os ov xalopw: explains the 
preceding question. — e&roSov: the en- 
trance to the orchestra, on the left as 
viewed by the spectators, is here 
meant. There was, of course, no cor- 
responding efoodos at the fictitious 
school-house of Socrates; hence we 
have a sudden break in the illusion, a 
device which rarely fails to amuse. 
Cf. Pax, 174 ff.— 78y vuvl: now at last 


(iam tandem); different from vi» 
#dy, already now (nunc iam).— pddss 
otrws: sc. kafop® abrds. Cf. Thuc. 
vi. 23. 1, wddrrs oBtws ofof re eodueba 
Kpat ety. 

327. at... nodoKUvraig: unless your 
eyes are running pumpkins (i.e. rheum 
drops as large as pumpkins). Hesych., 
Anpay xUTpais #} KoAoKvvras wapoiula em) 
tay auBrvwrréyvtay mdvv. Cf. Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 10.7, thy Afyway dpedrciv, rhy 
Afpny Tov Tepaséws. 

328. & woAduripynro: cf 269. This 
is a mere exclam., addressed to the 
Clouds only in form. 
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330. pad Ala: an oath with ud gives 
a neg. answer even without the addi- 
tion of a neg. particle. Kr. Spr. 69, 34. 
Cf. Eq. 85, 185, 336, 338, 1382; Ran. 
174, 779, 951, 1058; Av. 465, 1422, 
etc. 

331. ov ydp dAAd: see on 232, and 
compare note on 798.— pa Ala: here 
Socrates swears by the god whose 
existence he denies. So Strepsiades, 
after he becomes an infidel, 1228, efc., 
and in 1234 when he is discussing 
the very question of taking oaths by 
the falee gods. Cf also 135, 217, 
652, 694, etc. Inconsistency cannot 
be imputed to the poet or to Strep- 
siades on this account, for these in- 
formal oaths became mere emphatic 
particles (cf. rh Ala, rh AP, rh Al, vn86). 
Accordingly, when Strepsiades ridi- 
cules his son for swearing by Zeus, 
817 f., it is after he has sworn pa ry 
Ala roy "OAdumwy more formally than 
usual; and the reply is [80d 7’, [80d, AL 
‘OAturcow. The poet prob. was care- 
ful not to trammel himself by having 
the Socratists object to v} Ala.— The 
dogmatic tone imparted by 4Aa’ Ic6’ 
Sr: (rest assured) increases the comic 
effect. Cf. 829. Plat. Symp. 208 ¢, 
elev, Fw 8 dyd, tavra &s GAnOds obras 
txe:; mal § (Asorlua), Bowep of rérAcos 
cog:iatal, eb toh, ion.—codorras: 
this word designates the general class 
to which belong the special classes 
mentioned in the succeeding verses. 


So Protagoras is represented by Plato 
(Prot. 316 d ff.) as reckoning poets, 
gymnasts, musicians, and the like, 
among the sophists. 

332. Govpropdyrag : Thurii was 
founded 444 s.c., chiefly through the 
influence and co-operation of the sooth- 
sayer Lampon (Av. 521, 988), who was 
even honored with entertainment in 
the Prytaneum. He was the first to 
attempt to establish a scientific basis 
for his art. A large number also of 
sophists and orators (Protagoras, Ti- 
sias, Lysias, etc.) had taken part in 
the Thurian enterprise; but at this 
time they had, for the most part, al- 
ready returned.— tarpordxvas: those 
who treated the art of healing as a 
scientific réy»n, such as Hippocrates 
of Cos (who repeatedly sojourned at 
Athens, where he too was entertained 
in the Prytaneum) and his followers. 
Hippocrates in his work De Aére, 
Aquis, etc., discusses not only the in- 
fluence of winds and clouds (p. 538, 
Kiihn) on health, but also (525) the 
connexion of astronomy with the 
art of healing. — edpaySevvyapyo- 
xoptirag: a comic word, designed to 
ridicule the fashionable amateur phil- 
osophers of Athens (ray copayisas 
éxévrav, Eccl. 682), who had nothing 
else to care for (apyol, see on 316, 
384) than their finger-rings, beautiful 
nails, and elegant hair. Hesych., rods 
Exovras oppayitas dy rois SaxrvAles 
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kal dyuvxas Aeuxods (taking dpyo- in the 
sense of white) cal royayras. Hippias 
of Elis is often ridiculed for such 
vanity, and his followers may be esp. 
meant. Possibly the citharoedi 
also are meant, who were freq. satir- 
ized on account of the splendid array 
in which they made their appearance. 
In this case 332 and 333 should be 
closely connected. 

333. ré: connects the two sents., 
not the accs.—kvkAlev xopwv: the 
circular dithyrambic choruses. The 
tragic were rerpdywya. Cf. Av. 918, 
1403 ; Ran. 366. — qoparoxaprras : 
song-twisters, formed after mitvoxdurrns 
(see on 969f.). The word describes 
and ridicules the style of the new 
dithyrambic poets, such as Agathon 
(Thesm. 58, ndurre: véas apidas era), 
Cinesias (see on fan. 153), Phrynis 
(see on 971), etc. — perewpoddvaxas : 
universe-tricksters, or astronomical hum- 
bugs, —in ridicule of astronomers 
such as Anaxagoras, Hippias of Elis, 
the astronomer and mathematician 
Meton (Av. 9965 ff.), ete. 

334. ovSev Spovras, dpyovs: in- 
stances of epexegesis such as this are 
common. Cf. Plut. 516, (ris éeAtoes 
xarneve) Ay ei Cav apyots syiv 


rovTwy wdvtwy &uedovory; Ibid. 
922, éxeivo 3° ob BovAor’ dy Havxlay 
txwy Gv apyds; —povrorowtory : 
celebrate in writing of any sort. The 
word includes scientific discussion of 
clouds and meteors. 

335. ratr’ dpa: as in 319.— émol- 
ovv: used technically of poetic com- 
position (whence wonrhs). Cf. 556 f.; 
Ran. 79. Some parodies upon dithy- 
rambic poems follow; hence vin typay 
(see on 320), and the Dorisms, such as 
dypayv, from bypdwy, Att. bypar. Some 
of these expressions are prob. taken 
from actual poems. — orperratyAay : 
emittentium tortum fulmen. 
Obs. that all these expressions, to the 
end of 338, refer more or less directly 
to clouds. 

336. Tvde: the god of the fiery 
whirlwind or typhoon; the tornado of 
the east. His Jocks are the clouds. 
Cf. Pind. Pyth.1.15 ff. Aesch. Prom. 
352, ff., (elSov) éxaroyxdpnvoy... | Tu 
gpava Ooipoy, waow bs dvéorn Geois,| 
opepdvaior yaupnAaio: aupl(wy pédyvoy - | 
df oupdrwv 8 Korpawre yoprywrby céAas. 

337. deplas, Stepdg : sc. vepédAas, 
implied in what precedes. Still it is 
strange that these adjs. should stand 
without a noun, and that after so 


d, Epes how. ohive are gusek, frat ioun 
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lofty a poetic flight anything so vague 
and pointless should follow, and final- 
ly that deplas and depoynxeis should 
stand so close together. Perhaps we 
should read elr’ cipeot: Sepa xré. 
The metaphor contained in eipecia is 
not rare. Cf. Av. 1229, rd wxrdpvye rot 
vaveroAess; Aesch. Ag. 52, rrepiywy 
éperpoiow epecoduevor, Luc. Tim. 40, 
rexpalpouat TH eipecia Tey wrepay. 

338. dwt’ avrew: as a fee therefor. 
It was the duty of the choragus to 
provide for the entertainment of the 
choreutae, and also of the poet as 
xopo’i3doxados, while the chorus was 
being trained ; and this entertainment 
was often very sumptuous. C/. Plut. 
Mor. 349 b, of 3 xopryol rots xopevrais 
éyxéAsa Kal Opi3deia wad oxedldas xal 
pueddy wapariOevres eddyouy ex) rodvy 
xpévor gwvarxouuévous Kal tpupavras.— 
carémvoyv: cf Ath. x. 411 b, where 
lon says of Heracles, 64d ris BovAiwmulas 
waréxive wal Ta ada ( fire-wood) nad 
tous kyOpaxas. 

339. In what he adds himself, 
Strepsiades still employs the Dor. 
forms of the dithyrambic style. — 


l4 “~ Ua 4 > 
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Keorpayv: a highly-prized salt-water 
fish.— npéa : always with & in Ar. 
Cf. Ran. 553; Av. 1583; Vesp. 363; 
Paz, 192, 1282. —xtxnAav: commonly 
wlyAn. Cf. Ath. ii. 64f., Zupaxdovor ras 
klyAas KixhAas Aéyouow. *Enixyappos- 
Tas éAaiopirogdyous ixhdras. This bird 
was so much prized that in Diphil. 32, 
some one complains, «lyAnv ye vh AV 
ov 1 | fori 81’ duas obdt weronévny 
idety. 

340. pévro.: implies that Socrates 
felt that some censure lurked in what 
precedes. — rdoSe: the Clouds, form- 
ing the chorus. — Stxalwg: sc. xarém- 
voy xré., was it not right that, etc. — 
rt waSotca: whut ails them that, what 
is the reason that, etc. Cf. 402, 1506. 
Similarly, rf ua@dv; GMT. 109, wn. 7 b. 

341. elfaor: dofxacr. The form is 
not rare, and occurs even in prose, as 
Plat. Polit. 201a, woAAol yap Aé€over 
tav dvdpav eliact xa Kevratpas. 

342. éxetvar: the real clouds. He 
prob. points up towards the sky. — 
motes ydp tives: the word tivds here 
shows that only a vague, general an- 
swer is expected. 
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343. 6 ovv: but at all events, still. 
— plover: he has cirri in mind. 

344, avra: the choreutae. It is 
not prob. as some think, that the 
nose is selected as the distinguish- 
ing characteristic, in reference to 
the large-nosed masks. — 8 ptvas : 
initial p sometimes makes position 
in tragedy, and always in the Old 
Comedy, whether in arsis or in thesis. 
Cf. 416, 647; Eg. 546; Ran. 1059; 
Vesp. 1487. 

346. Cumuli are referred to, which 


assume forms that the imagination — 


converts into those of men, animals, 


auras. 
etc. Porson refers to Shak. Ham. iii. 
Z, fin.; Ant. and Cleop. iv. 12, in. 

347. rl rovro: prob. conceived of 
as accus. Compare Eng. “what of 
that?” Kr. Spr. 62, 8, 11. 

349. dypov: prop. of wild animals, 
metaphorically of men (wild, etc.) ; 
while &ypoixos (rustic, clownish) is prop. 
used of men. —Aacloyv: i.e. copesyrov. 
— tov Flevoddyrov: the dithyrambic 
poet Hieronymus, whose long hair is 
alluded to, Ach. 890, where the Schol. 
says he was also a tragedian. 

350. pavlay : opp. to cwopoctrn in 
both its senses. — Kevravpous: these 
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were Adouoi, esp. in their equine parts. 
—xacay: gnomic aor. Cf. 352. 
GMT. 30,1; H. 840. 

351. ri 8 dpa... +f: the second rf 
is a mere colloquial repetition of the 
first, justified by the long parenthesis. 
— Theva: cf. 399. Eupol., 220, says 
of him, df ‘HpaxAelas dpydpior ipelAcro. 
The Simon mentioned £q. 242 is prob. 
another. 

353. Ky\ccvupov: the Falstaff of 
Ar., often ridiculed. Cf Eg. 958; 
Av. 1473 ff.; Vesp. 19. He atteinpted 
to evade military service (£q. 1369 ff.), 
and in the campaign threw away his 
shield, an act of cowardice punish- 
able with driula, or privation of civic 
rights without confiscation of prop- 
erty. Andoc. 1. 74, éxdco: rhy doxi8a 
dwoBdAoey Erinot Joay Ta cépara, ra 
82 xphuara elxor. 

354. on... ddpeav, &d rovro: this 
is a special application of the general 
principle to which rair’ &pa, tatra 
(353) refers, and so is not pleonastic: 


this, then, is the reason that because they 
saw him (to be) very cowardly, on this 
account they became stags. — radon: in 
Hom. J1. i. 225, Achilles thus addresses 
Agamemnon: oivoBapés, xuyds Supar’ 
txwyv, epadSlyy BS eéadgoro. Cf. Il. 
xiii. 102 ff. Plin. N. H. viii. 32. 50, 
(cervi) editos partus exer- 
cent cursu et fugam meditari 
docent. 

355. KiacOdvy: this man was 
effeminate in appearance and in his 
habits. Cf. Av. 831. See on Eg. 1874. 
His presence in the theatre could be 
counted upon, but we are not to sup- 
pose that dpgs has any reference to 
him, or to the form of the Clouds con- 
stituting the Chorus, but has, as often, 
an intellectual sense, and is paren- 
thetical : and now, you see, because, ete. 
Cf. Thesm. 490, rair’ ob8exéror’ lg’, 
Spar’, Evperl8ys. Examples are nu- 
merous. In 206 dp¢s is interr. 

356. n®\ArA@... xdyol: “if also to 
any one else, also to me,” though 
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' ARISTOPHANES. 


ovpavouyKn pytare Kapolt havyv, @ tauBaciea. 


XOPOZ. 


xXaip’, @ mpeoBura tahaoyeves, Onpara Adywv didro- 


povowr: 


4 4 4 e “~ U4 N e ~ 9 
ov te Nerrotatwy Aypwv Lepev, Hpale TOS Nuas O TL 


xpycess* 


3 4 a »¥ > e 4 Pe “ 
360 ov yap Gv alAw y virakovcaimey TWY VUV METEWpOTo- 


piorrav 


‘ 3 , ”~ A 4 ‘ , 9 
mAnv ei Ipodixw, To pev oodias Kal yromns EtveKa: 


not good Eng., is a mode of expres- 
sion common in Greek. The subord. 
clause may be cond., as here, or 
causal, or rel. of any kind. When in 
such sents. only one «af is used, it is 
very freq. placed in the subord. clause, 
whereas we use “also” in the leading 
sent. Kr. Spr. 69, 82, 13. 

357. ovpavopykn: of visible ob- 


jects, Aesch. Ag. 92, ovpavouhnns 
Aaunds. Hom. Od. v. 239, éadrn ovpa- 


vouhkns. But metaphorically of other 
things, as here. Cf 459; Ran. 781, 
(avaBoav) oipdyidy y 8cov. Arist. Lhet. 
iii. 7. 11, cuyyvdun dpyfoudve Kandy 
gdvat ovpavdunnes } weAdpiov.— fyEare: 
cf. 960. Hdt. i. 85. 16, 6 wats 6 &pwvos 
%ppnte pwyyv. So with other words, as 
Eur. Suppl. 710, &ppnte 8 aviqv. Cf 
Lat. rumpere vocem (Verg. Aen. 
ii. 129). 

358. This passage is recited by the 
Coryphacus, not the whole Chorus. — 
apex Buta mradaoyevés: like the Hom. 
(Zl. xvii. 561) yepaé wadaryevds. The 
form wadayeryfs is much more com- 
mon. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 220, roy xa- 
Aayery, Kpdvov. 873,  wadaryevs @€- 
pis. Eum. 172, wadaryeveis Molpas. — 
Onpara: cf. Ath. iii. 122 ce, & Kadal- 
orwy dvoudtwy Onpevrd. In this ironi- 


cot dé, 
cal expression, and in the bitter jest 
contained in the next verse, the Cho- 
rus begins to betray its real senti- 
ments, which are not clearly and 
openly avowed till near the end of the 
play. Cf. 1308 ff., 1458 fff. 

359. tepeu: cf Aesch. Ag. 735, 
iepeds tis &ras. In this verse, the 
Chorus addresses Socrates, who, 
strangely enough, does not heed the 
request, ppae Kré. 

361. awAjv el: xAhy 4, which some 
read with the Mss., seems not to _ 
occur in Att. (Kr. Dial. 69, 31, 2), 
though it has sometimes crept into 
the Mss. as here, and in 734, also 
Thesm. 682. On the other hand, rad» 
ei, even without a verb expressed, is 
tolerably common. Cf. Av. 601. Xen. 
Hell. iv. 2. 21, ot dwéOavoyv adray 
mAdhy el tis ev TH cupBorAy. — TIpoSlkq: 
this was a sophist of Ceos, distin- 
guished esp. for his researches in 
etymology and synonyms (zep) ép6d- 
rnros évoudtrwy). His fame was such 
that [Ipodicov sopdtrepos (Suid.) be- 
came a proverb. He was the teacher 
of Theramenes, and author of the 
‘Apa, from which Xen., Mem. ii. 1. 
21 ff., has preserved for us the story 
of the Choice of Hercules. See on 
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éru BpevOva 1° ev ratow dois Kal TadOardpo Tapa- 


BadrXets 


‘9 4 \ 4 b ] > A > 43 e a 
KavuTOOnTOS KaKa TOAN avexe. Kad july ceuvo- 


TPOTWTELS. 


STPEVIAAHS. 
> ~ “A ‘4 e e Q \ Q . ~ 
OTH tov pleypartos, ws tepov Kat oEnvor Kal TEPATWOES. 


ZOKPATH. 
365 abrar yap Tor povar eiot Oeai: tadda Sé mavr’ éort 
pdvapos. 
ZTPEVIAAHZ. ole 
6 Zevs S Hiv, pepe, mpos tHs Tins, ovAvprios ov eds 
ETL ; 
ZOKPATHS. 
“~ v4 > “\ 4 >Q3d ¥ , 
rovos Zevs ; ov py Anpyoets: ovd eat Zevs. 
i a 
2TPEVIAAHZ. 


di , a 
Tt eyes OU; 


GANG Tis ver; TouvTi yap epory amddynvar mpwTov 


Av. 692; Frg. 418, rdv &y3pa rdyv8° 
4 BuBAlov B:épOopev | 4 Mpddicos 4 Trav 
&BoAcoxay els yé tis. Plat. illustrates, 
perhaps parodies, his method in Prot. 
315d e; 337 a-c; 339 e-340d; 341 a- 
d; 358 a-e. 

362. BoevOva : about equiv. to “ put 
on airs.” Cf. Par, 26, (the beetle) 
BpevOberal re xal payeiv ovn dio (dis- 
dains). Luc. D. Mort. 10. 8, 6 ceuyds 
8¢ ofros xal BperOudpevos rhs dori; — 

: cast your eyes sidewise 
(in pride). Cf Vesp.497. Plat., Symp. 
221 b, turns the poet’s ridicule into 
praise. 

363. dyvuwcSyros: see on 103. — 
«axd: some of these hardships are 
enumerated 415 ff. — é@’ sptv: because 


v4 
ATAVTWV. 


ofus. Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 11, éx) Aaxe- 
Sauovlars ofecOe uéya ppovntéoy elva; 

364. ds: “how” in excls. is ex- 
pressed, not by ras, but by ds. 

365. rol: you see.—rdAAa: te. of 
BAAo: wdyres (Geof). See on Ran. 809. 

367. wotos: freq. used in dialogue 
when one speaker scornfully objects 
to what has beer said by another. It 
is, of course, attached to a noun that 
has been used by the former speaker. 
Kr. Spr. 61,17, 12. Cf. 12383; Vesp. 
1202, 1369, 1878; Ran. 529. — rt Adyas 
ov: a familiar interr.excl. The real 
question follows. 

368 ils da: acc. to the most an- 
cient belief, rain was sent by Zeis 
3uBpos, but a natural explanation had 
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abra. Sy mov. peyddros 8 o° éyo onpelors avro 


d1o0aéw. 


370 hépE, TOU yap TumoT avev vehedov vovT non TEOEAoaL; 
, aA , 9 , 9 > -P , 2 93 aA 
kairo. xpnv aibpias vew adrdv, tavras § drodynpely. 


2TPEVIAAH®. 


‘ \ > 4 a + A 
vy tov “Amoddw, TOUTS yé To. 6) TO VoV dyw Ed 


? 
Tpowep~ucas 


id 4 \ a>. 8 A ¥ N id 
Kaito. mpitepov Tov Ai’ adybas wynyv dia Kooxivou 


already been offered by Anaximenes 
(Plut. Mor. 8944), vépn pev ylyrecba 
waxuvdévros bri xAcioroy Tod ddpos, waA- 
Aov 8 éemovvaxddvros exdAlBecbar rods 
8uBpouvs. Hipp. Aér. p. 688 (Kiihn), 
Ta Bt (vépen) empédperal re nal ofrw 
waxtverat kal peAalvera: al Evorpéde- 
va: és Td ard cal ind Bdpeos Katap- 
phyvura Kal SuBpo -ylyvovra. — dardy- 
rev: implies that numerous ques- 
tions in regard to this startling theory 
occur to his mind. 

369. SiSdtw: cf 385. The style is 
that of the orators, who assume a 
didactic tone. Cf Dem. Phil. IV. 20, 
ap’ Srou 8t Tatra ylyverat, eye diddEw, 
kal 8rws xatcera, Adiw. Aeschin. 3. 24, 
ey meipdoopa peydaAw onpelp diddgat. 

370. Similarly Lucr. vi. 400, de- 
nique cur numquam caelo 
iacit undique puro|Iuppiter 
in terras fulmen? Ancient tra- 
dition, however, was not without in- 
stances of this very phenomenon. 
Cf. Hdt. iii. 86, dua 8& rE Ixxp tovro 
wohoayrs dorpanh €& aidplns nar 
Bpovrh éyévero. — fovra: originally, 
this verb had Zevs or @eds for its 
subj. (cf 368); but afterwards the 
subj. was often omitted, in which case 
the verb is regarded as impers. In the 


( n ~ rf |; 
Uv a ese jus Auf. Sn ove -Gndeae : Dew Fale apa Jana, Jan 9 


+ a) 
OUpetp. 
present instance, although fovra is 
masc., it is more forcible to render, 
“have you ever seen it rain,” etc. 

371. al€plas: i (Plut. 1129 ¢), after 
the manner of the epic poets, who in 
some instances lengthen . when the 
word will not otherwise suit the verse, 
as Hom. Il. i. 206, fs SwepowAlnar 
wd’ kv wore Bundy dAdcoy. In the 
case of aiépfa, and analogous words, 
the lengthening always occurs in the 
ictus-syllable.— al@plas : is gen. of 
the period of time within which. — 
tavras §’ droSypetv: co-ordination 
(wapdratis) instead of subordination 
(dréragis), such as rovrwy dxodnpovaedy. 
H. 876.a.— daroSnpety : to be abroad, 
i.e. absent. 

372. mporédveas: 1.€. rpoahpnogas, 
acc. to an ancient gloss. Cf Aesch. 
Suppl. 276, nal radr’ &An67 wdyta xpoo- 
giucw Adyp: “haec omnia ita 
sermoni aptabo, ut vera esse 
appareant.” G. Hermann. 

373. ovpety: it is hardly possible 
for us to decide whether this would 
suggest Zebs ovpios (sender of fair 


winds) to the spectators. The appel- 


lation was prob. familiar. Cf Aesch. 
Suppl. 594. C. I. Il. 975, Ovpiov ex 
xptuyns Tis S3yynriipa xadelrw | Zijva. 


/ 
hip a 
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add’ sotis 6 Bpovrav éott, ppdcov, Tov’ o pe trovet 


TETPELaiveEl. 


ZQOKPATH &. 


378 avrat Bpovract Kuwddpevar. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


aA > “~ 
T® TPOTH, @ TAVTA OV TOALOV; 


ZNKPATH=. 


Gray éum\noOao” vdatos woddod KavayKacOacr ¢ge- 


peoOan, 


KaTaxpnpvapevat mrjpes ouBpov 80 avayKyy, elra 


Bapevar 


? 3 4 > 4 e 7? \ ”~ 
ets ahAnAas Eutimrovoa pryyvuvTas Kal TaTayouvow. 


STPEVIAAH. 


@ > 4 > a 4 3 4 b e r ¢y 
6 8 avayxdlwv oti Tis avrds, oby 6 Zevs, worTe 


péper Oa ; 


SQKPATHS. 


380 nKLOT, GAN’ aidpros Swos. 


374. rowro: sc. 1d Bpevray, con- 
tained in Bperre. 

375. 3 wdvra rodpev: cf. Soph. 
O0.C. 761f..%@ wdvta roApay Kamd 
warros dy ptpev | Adyou Bixalov punxd- 
yaya woexldor. 

376 ff. Similarly Anaxagoras says, 
in Diog. L. ii. 3. 9, dvéuous ylyrecGas 
Aewruvopévoy &¢pos ixd Tot HAlov-> Boor 
vas otyxpeveww vepay- dorpawds Exrpi- 
yu vepar. So Arist. Meteor. ii. 9. 19, 
and the Stoics, Plut. Mor. 893 f., 
Bperrhy piv ovyxpovopby vepar, dorpa- 
why 82 tay ex waparplpews (ignition 
from friction). Cf. Lucr. vi. 96, prin- 
eipio tonitru quatiuntur cae- 
rula careli|propterea, quia 
concurrunt sublime volan- 
tes | aetheriae nubes contra 


pugnantibu’ ventis. 185, scili- 
cet hoc densis fit nubibus et 
simul alte | exstructis aliis 
alias super impete miro.—d@é- 
peoOar: freq. used of headlong motion. 

377. 8 avdyxny: Democritus said, 
Diog. L. ix. 7. 45, xdyra_xar’ dvdyrny 
azlyvectar. The avdyxn, in this sense, 
is the necessity growing out of physi- 
cal laws, the necessity that every 
cause must have its effect, and rice 
versa. But since dvayxac@ec: already 
precedes, to which 4 dvayxd(wy in 379 
refers, it may be that 3: dvdyany is a 
gloss that has taken the place of 
something else. C/. 406. 

379. Strepsiades expects to arrive 
at the first cause by a single step. 

380. al@épios Stvos: the word 3ivy 
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STPEVIAAHS. 


Atvos; rovri p’ éredyOew, 


‘ ~ “A 
6 Zevs ovK wv, GAN avr avrov Aivos vuvi Bacircvwv. 
b' A A “A 
arap ovdéy mw Tept Tov marayouv Kal THs BpovTns 


p edidakas. 


ZQOKPATHS. 


ovK HKovods pov, Tas Nedédas vdaros peoras o7e dypi 
€umurrovoas addyAaorw trarayely Sia Ty wuKvdTyTa; 


had two general applications in natu- 
ral science. First, it denoted the 
origin of the universe by vortical 
evolution, which was viewed differ- 
ently by different schools. Secondly, 
it denoted the supposed whirling mo- 
tion of the outer universe around the 
earth. Cf Cadmus, Frg., ovpavds @ 
npas Brep Slvasics porteyv (Hense), if 
the restored text is correct. Eur., 
who popularized this use of the term, 
employs it in speaking of the mo- 
tion of clouds, Alc. 244, odpdvia: Sivas 
vepéAas Spoualov. This is the sense 
in which Socrates uses the word; but 
he employs the masc. 8ives, which 
occurs also Democr. Phys. Frg. 2 
(Mullach). Strepsiades, still expecting 
the first cause, at once infers that this 
divos is a god who has expelled Zeus 
from his throne. Cf. 828, where Aivos 
and Afa render it possible that Strep- 
siades is to be understood as associ- 
ating the names in some way, as if, 
for instance, Afvos were the son of 
Zeus.—rovrl: obs. the logical use of 
the ordinarily deictic -f. 

381. 6 Zevs ov dy: in appos. to 
rourf. Strepsiades repeats what he 
has heard, in order to impress it 
more clearly upon his mind. He is 
made to do this, however, in order 


that the spectators may learn the 
construction he puts on the words of 
Socrates. The most natural thing 
would have been for the latter to 
correct the misunderstanding at once; 
but he is prevented by the astounding 
statement of Strepsiades that Socra- 
tes has not yet taught him anything 
about thunder; and so he is left in 
his error. 

382. This verse seems strange after 
the elaborate explanation, 376 ff. ; 
but the next verse replies directly to 
this, and refers clearly to 376 ff., so 
that 382 must be genuine. It may 
be that the jest 386-391 occurred to 
the poet, for the first time, when he 
was making the revision. Still, in 
order that Strepsiades might be left 
in his error about Aivos, it was neces- 
sary that something should almost 
force Socrates to let the subject 
drop. The remark of Strepsiades in 
382 not only does this, but brings 
the discussion back to the unfinished 
subject of thunder. The spectators 
could easily imagine that Strepsiades 
had his mind so fixed upon the “ne- 
cessity ” which impelled the clouds, 
that he failed to heed the rest of 
what was said. 

383. ov: see on 815. 
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STPEVIAAHZ. 


, A “ ‘ a 
385 PEPE, TOUTL TH KPT TLTTEVELY ; 


ZQOKPATHS. 


dé oavrov "ya oe didd€w. 


non Cwpov Tavabnvaios éumdynoeis er’ érapayOns 
Thy yaoTépa, Kai Kddvos eLaidyns abriv SiexopKopv- 


ynoev ;5x 


STPEVIAAH. 


“ 9 “ > A 
ym tov ’Amoddw, kai Sewa. trovet y’ evONs poe Kal Terd- 


paKTa, 


¥ .) a ‘Ss ~ A 5 \ 4 
x@orep Bpovry 76 Cwpidiov rarayet Kat Sewa Kékpayev: 
390 dtpewas mpwrov manral Tanmra€g, kaTeET émaye. Tama- 


385. tovrl re: although r¢ (upon 
what evidence) is neut., the const. is 
the same as the pers. dat. with the acc. 
of the thing believed. Compare the 
following examples with each other: 
Menand. Monost. 335, wh wdvra reipe 
ract muoredvery Gel; Eur. Hel. 710, Adyois 
dyotas wlorevcor rdde; Thuc. i. 20. 1, 
xaAera Syra wayr) (way ri, Kr.) éfijs 
rexunple morevoa.—cavrov: reflex. 
because “ teach” is equiv. to “ cause 
to learn.” 

386. Ia : the magnifi- 
cent festival of the Great Panathenaea 
was celebrated in honor of Athena 
in the latter part of the month Heca- 
tombaeon, in the third year of each 
Olympiad. On this occasion victims 
for sacrifice were sent from every part 
of Attica and from the Athenian 
colonies, and the poorer citizens were 
feasted free of charge. The ordinary 
Panathenaea was a yearly festival, 
unless, indeed, it was omitted in the 
year of the great festival. — fepos: 
broth (without meat), perhaps to ridi- 
cule the poorness of entertainment. 


TamrTas, 


Compare the similar jest on the Thesea;, 
Plut. 627 f., & xdrciora @noelois pepv- 
orAnuévos (having sopped) | -yépovres 
byBpes ex’ dAryloras aAglros. Cf also 
389, 7d Copl3iov. 

387. Suexopxopyynoey : comic word, 
from xopxopvyh. Cf. BopBopvypés. 

388. Seavd woul (sc. 4 yaorhp) : 
makes a terrible ado. Cf. 583. Thue. v. 
42. 2, *A@nvaia: Seva exolovy voulCovres 
&deucecoOa:. The mid. xoetoOa, with 
8eudy (Sevd), which is then pred. 
obj., means take ill, be indignant at, 
while Seva wosety refers rather to the 
display of indignation. C/. Thuc. vi. 
60. 4, 5 BHpos Sewdy rorovpero:, ef rods 
éxtBovAevovras ... uh eloovrar. Hat. i. 
127.2, wdAat devdy wrorevpevor dwd Mnddr 
Epxecfar. Xen. Anab. v. 9. 11, deve 
éxowbyro wdoas ras bpxfoes év SxAois 
elvaz. 

389. {eoulSiov: dim. to contrast the 
trifling cause with the grand effect. 

390. éwdya: adds, makes to follow. 
Kock makes 4 yaorhp the subj.; but 
as this verse and the next mercly 
illustrate 889, it seems more natural 
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¥ , A a , 9 
xerav xélw, Kou.dy Bpovra tamanarmd€, womep 


~— am 


. bly 


7 A 
EKELYAL. 


. ZQKPATHS. 


7) , > A Sf ec ae ae , 5 
Om Kepar TOL UV, ATrO YQOT, pt LOV TUVVOUTOUL OLA TETOP as’ 


a 3 3°? a : ¥ 3 > > “~ 3 9 UC«wN o 
Tov © dépa Tévd’ ovT amépayTov Tas ovK EiKds péeya 


Bpovray ; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


a > ¥ ‘ >. 4 2 2 , ‘\ \ 5 , 
_Ta0T apa Kat Tavouar adAjdow, Bpovrn Kat mopdy, 


€ 4 
OpLolLa. 


395 GAN’ 6 KEepauvds dev ad héperar Adptrwy Tupi, TOTO 


dida€or, 


Kal katappvye: Baddwv jnuas, Tovs dé Cavras mepipdver. 


“A \ o7 “A e 7, A 9 3 > A bh) > 4 
TouToV yap On havepws Oo Zevs ina emt Tous EmopKovs. 


SOKPATHS. 


.' “ S =, “ ‘ 4 ¥ \ 4 
Kal 70S, @ LwWPE TU Kal Kpovioy Ofwy Kat BexxeoedAnve, 


to regard 7d (wuldiov as the subj. 
Seneca (Q. NV. v. 4) makes use of this 
same illustration; and Lucretius (vi. 
128 ff.) illustrates thunder by the 
bursting of a bladder (vensicula 
parva). — ward: the comic poets 
freq. made words in imitation of 
sounds, as Ach. 780, xot xot for the 
squeal of a pig; Vesp. 903, ad av for 
the barking of a dog; Av. 267, roporlt 
for the note of birds; Ran. 209, 
Bpexexeneé rodé od, for the croaking of 
frogs; 1285, pAarrobparropAarrdépar, 
for the playing of the lyre. Analo- 
gously, Zhesm. 45, BopBdt, and 48, 
BouBadroBopuBdk, hocus-pocus. 

394, ravr’ dpa: as in 319. — rawe- 
par: might stand either for 7a dyd- 
para or for rm dyvduare, but here it is 
prob. meant for the latter. — dpole: 
the resemblance, though remote, was 
sufficient for the poct to base on it 
a fling at grammarians. 


395. av: often indicates transition 
to another topic belonging to the 
same general subject. 

396. rovs 5€ fovras: as if robs pey 
fjuav had preceded instead of jyés, 
it burns some up, while others, whom tt 
does not kill, it scorches. 

397. Zevs: as guardian of the sanc- 
tity of oaths, Spxios. 2 

398. xpovley d{ev: smelling of old 
superstitions. The adj. is more com- 
monly xpovxds, Saturnian. Cf. Plut. 
581, xpovicats Ahpas Anuorres cas 
ppévas. Kpédvos itself freq. denotes an 
old fogy. Cf. 929; Vesp. 1480. Plat. 
Euthyd. 287 b, elra ofrws ei Kpdvos 
Sore & rd xpOroy elrouey vir dvapiprh- 
oxa; Cf. 998, and see on 1070, — 
BexxeréAnve : equiv. to antedilurian. 
Ace. to Hdt. ii. 2, Psammetichus 
the Second, in order to ascertain 
which nation of the earth was the 
oldest, caused two new-born infants 
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eiep Bddder Tods émidpkous, Snr odxt Tipwr’ eéve- 


T poe, 


400 ovdé KANewvupov ovdé @dwpov; Kaito. odddpa y eto” 


4 
éTlopKot : 


GANA Tov abrov ye veav Bader Kal Yovrioyv, axpov 


ouK olo ° 


to be nourished by goats under such 
circumstances that they could not 
hear the voice of any human being. 
After two years they could not say 
anything but “ek,” a Phrygian word 
which means bread. So the Phrygians 
were regarded as the oldest nation. 
The poet formed a compound out of 
this word and -eéAnvos, the second 
element of -szpocdAnvos (antelunar), 
which was a name given to the Ar- 
cadians because of their claim to great 
antiquity. Ap. Rh. iv. 264 f.,’Aprddes, 
of xal xpdabe ceAnvalns SSdovra | (dev. 
Cf. Hippon. 82, Kuxplev Béxos payotas 
xa)’AuaSougler wupéy. Plut. Mor. 881 a, 
TWAdrwy b¢e: Afpou BexxeceAhyou xard 
ye rods ris dpxalas kopydlas wointds. 
399. dwep Pore: logical sup- 
position contrary to fact,—a mo- 
mentary concession for the sake of 
argument. The apod., when it relates 
to the present or past, is regularly in 
the form of a question. If we change 
it to the declarative form, the whole 
sent. assumes the shape of an unreal 
cond., «i &BarAe robs ewidpxous, Sluwv’ 
évéxpncer by. — Sijra: rare position. 
Cf. soe 810. — Zlpeva: see on 351. 


400. Eyscivupev: see on 353, and 


drap «ev ov dAd€yew daiver. 


"AOnvéwy, 


Kal tas Spus tas peyddas: ti rafdv; od yap 87 


Spus y émuopxet. 


STPEYVIAAHS. 


? , 3 
Ti yap éoTw 
Snf 6 KEepavvds ; 


Eq. 958. — @€wpov: satirized Vesp. 
42 ff., 599, as a common flatterer; 
418, as godless; Ach. 134 ff., as a 
lying ambassador. He is also said to 
have been guilty of embezzlement. 
The Theorus mentioned Fg. 608 is 
prob. another. 

401. Lovvov, dxpov "Abynvéwv: cf 
Hom. Od. iii. 278, &ar’ dre Lodmnov 
ipdy dpicdue®’, Expor "AOnvéwv.— Gxpov : 
a, see on 320.—’A@nvéov : synizesis 
instead of contr. — Lucian more than 
once reproaches Zeus with misuse of 
his thunderbolt similar to that men- 
tioned in this passage. The oak, it 
should be remembered, was sacred 
to Zeus. Lucretius, after remarking 
on the promiscuous manner in which 
lightning was hurled by the gods, 
adds (vi. 417 ff.), postremo cur 
sancta deum delubra suas- 
que | discutit infesto praecla- 
ras fulmine sedes? | altaque 
cur plerumque petit loca, 
plurimaque eius | montibus 
in summis vestigia cernimus 
ignis? An actual instance is alluded 
to in Hor. Od. i. 2. 2ff.: (pater) 
rubente | dextera sacras iacu- 
latus arces|terruit urbem. 


F. poder 
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ZOKPATHE. oc, 
ohpeeyes! : 
pos perewpio bets Kara- 


Khe Op, Hi} ys OEY al 


y 
OTav €is TavTas aVveEwos 


405 évdollev aitas dorep KUoTW pvog, KaTEP bm’ avdyKns 


e? 2 \ ¥ , ; ‘ . A , 

pygas avras €€w péperar coBapds Sia THY wuKvdryta, 

U7 Tov PoiBdou Kai THs PUpns adrds éavTov KaTakalwv. 
€ nee 7 : . - 


e 


c 
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~ AL $4 als aAiy 6 , Ataci, 
VY) AL, ey: @ YOUN ATEXVOS €7TQAUOV ae TOTE ALAC LOLOL. 
2 A , A , 9 ¥ ; 
OTTWVY YAOTEPA TOLS OVYYEVEO LY KQT OUK EO XK OV pLe- 


Ayoas° 


410 9 8 ap’ édvaar’, el’ éfaidvys Stadaxyoaca mpds avTa 
TapOahud pov mpoceriinoey Kal KaTéxavoe Td Tpd- 


404. Plut. Mor. 893e, Mytpédwpos 
(prob. following Democritus), 8ray 
els végos wexnyds ind xuxvdrnros éuxéop 
mvevua, TH wey Opaioes roy Krbrov dwo- 
Teri, TH St WAnyh Kal Te cxXLoMG Biav- 
ydCe. Similarly Anaxagoras, ibid. 
Lucr. vi. 175ff., ventus ubi in- 
vasit nubem et versatus ibi- 
dem{fecit ut ante cavam do- 
cui spissescere nubem, | mo- 
bilitate sua fervescit.... | 
ergo fervidus hic nubem cum 
perscidit atram, | dissipat ar- 
doris quasi per vim expressa 
repente | semina, quae faci- 
unt nictantia fulgura flam- 
mae. 

408. Strepsiades shows progress. 
At 3886, the illustration had to be 
suggested to him; but now he finds 
one himself. — Araclowr: a propitia- 
tory festival in honor of Zebs peAl- 
xsos, celebrated on the twenty-third of 
. Anthesterion outside the city (Thuc. 

i, 126) with solemn ceremonies and 


OWiTTOV. 


bloodless offerings consisting of fruits 
of the earth and cakes. In connexion 
with it, there were also festivities 
and merriment of the people, and the 
children received presents. Cf. 864. 

409. dwrov...xdra: xal elra and 
kal &xe:ra, like simple elra, tre:ra, 
occasionally connect a finite verb 
with a partic., as here. Cf. 628f.; 
Eq. 392; Av. 586, 674, Plat. Com. 
23, AaBov ody dy ‘oxtAaka Kk&wera 
3jcov avrédv. Sometimes found in 
Plat., as Gorg. 457 b. — yaorépa: 
haggis (stuffed paunch, paunch-pudding). 
Cf. Eq. 1179. Hom. Od. xviii. 44; 
xx. 25 f., 8re yaordp’ dvip... | eu- 
wAelnv xvions re nal alparos, tvba nat 
ta | aidAAp, pdra 8 dea AcAaleras 
énrnbjva.— toxov: oxay is a rare 
collateral form of cxd(ew. 

410. Saddxyoaca: the simple Aa- 
kRica from Adoxw always has Ade. 
This part., therefore, is prob. from 
SiarAaneiv (Scarneetv). The compound 
S:addoney does not occur. 
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& THs peyddns érbupyoas codias dvOpure trap’ nav, 
as evdainwy & “APnvaiois Kal tots "EMAnoe yernoe, 
el paripow ed kai ppovriarys, Kat TO Tadadzespov eveoTi 
415 éy ™ WNT Kal py kapvers wae é éoras pyre Badilwr, 


otvou 7’ améxe Kal yunvaciwy Kal Tay ado GVONTOV 


kat BédXrurrov Tovro vouilers, Omep eixos Se€idv avdpa, 
“A (4 .\ 4 A “~ lA , 
viKay mpatrwv Kat Bovdedwy Kal TH yAOTTy Todeuilev. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


420 add’ eveney ye Woyns oreppas SvoKoNoxoirov Te pe- 


412. 3...¢: &@ is often thus re- 
peated. Cf. 816; Eq. 726; Pax, 1198. 
On the whole passage (411-4384), see 
Introd. § 37. 

413. ds: see on 209. 

414, radalwepoyv: cf Hipp. Aér., p. 
566 (Kiihn), rd re dv8peior xa) raralaw- 
pow dv ri Wuxp pice: pty ode ay duolws 
dveln, wéuos 8 apooryevduevos dwepyd- 
carr’ by. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 1, ede: 8é 
por (Leoapdryns) xporpérew rovs cuvdytas 
doxeiy dyxpdreiay xpds éxOuplay Bpwrot 
wal worot xal Aayvelas xal Ewvou xa) 
plyous xa) OdAxwous xal wévov. Id.iv. 1.2, 
¢rexpalpero 8¢ ras dyabas pices ex Tod 
Taxt re pavOdyeiy xal pynpovetew & 
pdborey xal driOupeiy roy padnudrov xdy- 
tev. Cf. also id. i. 2.1.—A rigorous 
mode of life was required also by the 
Orphic Pythagoreans. 

416. fryew: Socrates’s power of 
enduring cold was notorious. Cf. 
Plat. Symp. 220 a b. 

417. yopvactey: instead of this, 
which is unsuitable here, Diog. L. ii. 
5. 27 gives 48ygaylas. The yuurdoue, 


4 
piwrys 

in fact, constituted one of the chief 
means of acquiring the very endur- 
ance that has just been mentioned as 
being essential. Herwerden suggests 
cuuroolwy, The agreement of the 
reading yupvaclwy with the tenets of 
the &3iKos Aéyos, 1054, is no argument 
in its favor, for the whole passage is 
opposed to the teaching of the &8ixos 
Aéyos, which belongs to the revised 
play. — dvorfreey : the explanation of 
the Schol., rv dppodiclwy, seems un- 
necessary. In Lys. 3. 4, cited by 
Kock, dvonrérepoy is nea ie euphe- 
mistically in this sense; But in our 
passage dvofrwy seems rather to be 
follies in general. 

419. wpdrrev: nom. because it re- 
fers back to subj. of voulcers. See 
G. 138, w. 8. The word here denotes 
oratorical activity before the courts, 
the senate, and the popular assembly. 
Dem. De Cor. 86, dvapoddynua: 72 
ipora xepdrreiy tH weds TE viKay 
Er’ éBovaAcdecOe Adywr xa) ypdowy. 

420. dvexev: as far as regards. 


\- 


pare pryav axGeu tay par aporay “eB upeis, . 


ae 
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kal pedwrov Kat tpvortBiov yaorpos Kat OupBpeme- 


Setmrvou, 


> 4 “A 9 A b 4 4 b 
apéder, Oappav eivexa Tovtwr emiyadKevew Trapéexouy 
ye 


av. 


ZOKPATHS. 


Gro ti SH ov vopuets Gdn Oedv oddéva, wiv aarep 


nels, 


70 Xdos Touti Kat Tas NedéAas nat Hv TOrrav, tpia 


Tavti; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


425 ovd dv StadeyOeinv y arexvas Tois addous, odd Gy 


) A 
AITAVT WY * 


ovd av Ovcaw’, ovd av oreioam’, ovd emibeinv 


421. OupBpemBelrrvou: dining on sa- 
vory, or having savory for dessert. The 
OvuBpa was a pungent herb, our savory 
(satureia hortensis). It would make a 
poor dinner. Cf. Ach. 254, BAdrovea 
Qu Bpopd-yor. 

422. auéda: the sing. does not 
show, as some maintain, that these 
three verses were originally addressed 
to Socrates ; for it was the Coryphaeus 
that spoke just before, and not the 
whole Chorus. Still the words may 
be addressed to Socrates; at any rate, 
he speaks next. — émyadxevav: for 
the inf. to express purpose, see GMT. 
97; H.951.—rapdyow dv: sc. duaurdy. 
The obj., however, is usually omitted 
in cases like this. 

423. Go v1: 8c. ora: Pxré. See on 
784. This elliptical use of &AAo 7: be- 
came a mere interr. formula, which is 
very common in Plat., but in Ar. only 
here. — Oedv ovddya : ob8¢va is subj. 
' obj., and @edy pred. obj., consider no one 
a god. é&mxep would be masc. if voyseis 
Gedy obdéva meant believe tn no god. 


\uBavwrov. 


424. Concerning the practice of as- 
sociating three gods, see on 264.— 
Xdog: here empty space (7d xevdy of 
Democritus), in perfect keeping with 
the other divinities of the sophists. 
To similar gods a prayer is offered in 
Eur. Frg. 892. 

425. ovd’ dv Siadex Geigy: “fere 
proverbialis locutio est, ne 
adloquio quidem dignart. Lys. 
3. 31, rodr pev od8¢ Bierdbyero, BAA’ 
dulce: wdytwy dvOpdrwv pdriora. Isae. 
1. 34, ofs wey (Gy 0082 d:erAébyero, Exa- 
cay Sovva: thy odclay.” Cobet. —ov8 
Gy dwayrev: &» here still belongs to 
SiadexGelny, while ovdé gives emphasis 
to dsavray distinct from that already 
imparted by the first ovdé to diaAc- 
xGelnv. Of course od8¢ is used instead 
of xaf because of the preceding neg. 
Cf. 118. Aesch. Cho. 504. Soph. Ant. 
522, ofro: rol’ odxOpds, 0d Bray Odep, 
gtaos. — Strepsiades means ‘“ much 
less would I seek their society.” 

426. émOclyv: supply &. Such 
omissions of &y, or rather instances of 
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Aéye vuy piv, 6 Te cor Spapev, Oappav: as ovK 


aTUXKnTELS, ° 


npeas Tynayv Kat Oavpdlwy cat Cnrav Sde€ids elva. 
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A Q —_— 
& Séorowar, Séopa. tovyy tov rouvti tavy piKpor, 


430 Trav “ENAjvev elvai pe Néyew Exarov cTadiorcaw apiorrov. 


XOPO2. 


¢] s 9 le) > e€ A 9 “\ , ‘ 
GQhX €oTal Got TOUTO Tap HNuwY*s wate TO owTOV + 


2 8 \ 
ATO T ovot 


3 ee , 0 , , A 4 
& To Sypw yropas peydras vukyoe cov méoy 


ovoeis. 
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py “pol ye héyew yvopas peyddas: ov yap Tovrwy 


> A 
érOupa, 


GN’ 60° euavr@ otpepoducnoat Kai Tovs xpyoTa 


failure to continue it from a preced- 
ing clause, are rare in Ar. In £q. 
1057 there is a rather surprising exam- 
ple. That in Ran. 574 is doubtful. 
In Plat. instances are more common. 
Cf. Phaedr. 229¢; Phaed. 87. éxiti- 
@dvaz AcBaywrdéy is a standing phrase. 
Cf. Ran. 888; Vesp. 96. 

430. «lval pe dporov: not elva 
Eporos prob. because 3doua: is equiv. 
to 8ére yor; and moreover an inf. 
governed by S¢eic@a: usually has the 
obj. of this verb, when there is one, 
for ita subj., unless it has a subj. ex- 
pressed. But cf: Hdt. i. 59. 28, (Meat- 
orperos) é3¢ero Tov Shuov muAakijs Tivos 

‘mpds avrov xupiica (where the subj. 
‘of xvpioa is conceived as nom.).— 
craSlounw : he measures eloquence 


StoktoGew. «© © 


by the furlong. Cf Ran. 91. Eupol. 
94, Sowep ayalol Spouiis | dx Séxa rodav 
fipes (TlepucAdys) Aéyor robs phtopas. 
Somewhat analogous, Quint. xi. 3. 
126, urbane Flavus Verginius 
interrogavit de quodam suo 
antisophiste, quot milia pas- 
suum declamasset. 

431. dd\Ad: well, you shall have 
this, etc. 

432. wiéov: the adv. use of wAdoy» 
is not distinguishable from paAdoy», 
and is found in prose as well as 
poetry. Kr. Spr. 49, 2, 5. 

433. Adyaw: depends on Aéyere, 
elante implied, — no advocating of 
great measures for me. See on 84. 

434. Sea: for the inf., see GMT. 
98, 1,~.1. Cf Vesp. 1288. Plat. Prot. 
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435 revfer Toivuy Gv ipeipers> ov yap peyddav éemOupeis. 
G\Aa ceavroy Pappav arapddos rots yerépors mpo- 


TONOLCO UW. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


vA A “\ 
Spdow Tavl’ bpiy morTevoas: 7 yap avayKy pe melee 
9 
dua Tovs lmmous Tovs Kommatias Kal Tov ydpov, Os pL 


érérpupev. 


A > > A 9 , 

yov ovv arexyvas o tt Bovdovrar 
‘ A ) A 

TOUTL TOULOY THO avTOLoW 


Tapexw, TUTTE, Tewhny, Sumy, 
avxpew, pryav, doKov Seipev, 


elmep Ta xpéa Siadevfovpar 


834 c, of larpo) &rayopetovor rois dcbe- 
vovos wh xpHoba eral, adr’ # opuixpo- 
rdry, Scov udvov Thy dvaxéperay KaTa- 
oBéou.— orpepoStcyoa : cf. Av. 1468, 
mixpay tax’ Ser orpepodi:coravoupylay. 

436. «wporroAowr: temple-servants, 
priests, the Clouds regarding them- 
selves as goddesses. Cf. Plut. 670, 
Tov Oeov 5 mpdmodos. 

439. § tT. BovAovra:: it would have 
- been more natural to insert woleiy as 
purpose of wapéxw; then rérrew, etc., 
would be in appos. with woseiy. 

441f. Obs. the loose commingling 
of trans. and intr. verbs, caua (im- 
plied) being the obj. of the trans., 
but the subj. of the intr. In Greek, 
much more is left to the intelligence 
of the hearer or reader than in mod- 
ern languages as straitened by gram- 
marians. For an analogous example, 
cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 1 (quoted in note 
on 414), where Spwrov, xoroi, etc., are 
joined with plyous, @dAous, and rdvou, 
as obj. gen. after éw:duulay (desire), 
unless we strain the const. Many in- 


stances of so-called zeugma and ana- 
coluthon are of this character. 

442. avxpeitv: dryness of the hair 
and skin, resulting from neglect, was 
regarded by the Greeks as a mark of 
uncleanliness, esp. after baths had 
become common in the cities. — aexdv 
Selpav: to flay into a wine-skin, doxdv 
being obj. effected (pred. obj.). Cf 
Eq. 370. Solon, Frg. 38, 9@cAov ydp 
nev Kparhoas, tAovTOY EpBovoy AaBar| 
wal rupayvedoas *A@nvav potvoy judpay 
play | donds Borepoy deddpOas nré. 
The form Sefpew (instead of the more 
usual Att. 3épeu) occurs also Av. 365, 
and Vesp. 1286. 

443. Siadevgotpar: equiv. to uéArAw 
Siahevteiaba, if it is true that I shall 


(if I am going to) escape. When the . 


present assumption of a future event 
serves as a cond. to another event, 
the latter (apod.) may precede in 
time the former (prot.). In this case 
the fut. (when néAAew with the inf. is 
not employed) is used rather than the 
subjv., in the prot. Cf 1085; Ran. 
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tots T avOpwros evar Sdfw 


Opacus, evywrros, Tohnpos, trys, 


Bdedupes, pevSav ovyKodAnrTis, 
evpnoveTys, Twepitpyspa Suey, 
KupBis, Kpdtadov, xivados, Tpvpn, 
pacOdys, eipwv, yous, aralov, 


13; Vesp.1263; Av. 759. Soph. O. T. 
5A, elwep Epteis ride yijs, tiv avBpdow 
xdiAAsoy xpareiy. Freq. in Plat. In 
late Greek the subjv.is often used. 
For the fut. in ordinary conditions, 
see GMT. 49, 1, n. 3. 

445. trys: dare-devil. Not else- 
where used by Ar. Cf. Plat. Symp. 
203d, ("Epws) av8peios Sy xa) Irns xa) 
obyrovos, OnpeuThs BSewds. 

446. aovyxohAnris: a fabricator of 
Kes, from ovyxoAAay, glue together. 

447. cipnoverys :  word-inventor, 
wordy. Cf. Pind. Ol. 9. 80, ny edpn- 
ovexhs (in sense of fluent). — wepirpy- 
pa Sa«ev: a practised knave in law- 
suits. In Dem. De Cor. 127, Aeschines 
is called wepirpippa ayopas. Bekk. 
Anecd. 59. 32, weplrpiupa xpaypdrov, 
otoy rerpimtvoy ixayas xpdypacw. 

448. xupfis: a code. The laws of 
Solon originally stood in the Pryta- 
neum, written on &{oves (large tablets 
which turned on an azis). These 
were of wood; but afterward the 
laws were transferred to stone tablets 
(xtpBes), and exposed to view on the 
Acropolis, and later in the Agora. 
Later writers, however, make conflict- 
ing statements as to the objects des- 
ignated by these words. — xpdradov: 
a rattle-bor. Cf. 260. Eur. Cycl. 104, 
oi3' Sy3pa xpdradov (Odysseus ).— xlva- 
Ses: a fox. Cf. Av. 429. Soph. Aj. 103, 


vA , id 3 4 
KevTpwY, j.Lapos, OTPOdis, apyadéos, 
parrvodotydos. 


vovxirpirroy x{vados (Odysseus). Dem. 
(De Cor. 162 and 242) and Aeschin. 
(3. 167) call each other by this name. 
— rpipn: lit. a hole, here a slippery 
fellow. 

449. pdo®Ans : lit. leather, here a 
leather strap, a pliable sneak. Cf. Eq. 
269. Some think it is used in the 
sense of a hangman’s rope, a halter. — 
dpwv: a dissembler (hence eipwvela). 
— yAouws: oily, hence sleek, a trickster. 
— drafev: a vain pretender. 

450. xévrpwv: synonymous with 
ortypatias, one branded for crime, a 
jail-tird. — prapds: polluted, a black- 
guard. — otpodis : an eel, connected 
with orpépev. Cf. 792; Ran. 775, 
892 ; Plut. 1154.— dpyadées: trouble- 
some, a nuisance, a bore. 

451. parrvoAoixes: Ath. xiv. 663 c, 
sparruny wydéualoy wav rd woAuTeAds 
Eeoua, efre ixdbs ely elre pms fre 
Adxavov efre weypdriov. Cf. Mart. xiii. 
g2. 2, inter quadrupedes mat- 
tea prima lepus. It is said that 
the parrdén was originally a delicate 
dish invented by the Thessalians, 
which was not common at Athens 
before the Macedonian conquest. It 
might, however, have been well known 
there before this time. Still we should 
expect something more pointed at the 
end of the list, and it may be that 
the reading (which is an emendation 
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Spavrey arexvas 0 Tt xpplovow: 


ket Bovdovras, 


vy THY Ayjpntp’ ék pou xopony 


455 


Tos ppovricrais trapabévrwr. 


XOPO2. 


Anua pey mdperte THOE y’ 


ovK aToApoy, add’ erousov. 


ich 8 as 


~ Q > 93 ”~ , > l4 
Tavta paday map éuov \K€os ovpavounkes 


460 €v Bporoiow e€ecs. 
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Ti Teioopan ; 


XOPO2. 


. , , 23 OA 
TOV TAVTQ KPOVOV [PET EpOU 


{nrwrorarov Biov avOparav dud€ers. 


of the meaningless parioAoxéds) is in- 
correct. Kock suggests xa) Bwpodrdxos. 
In either case we may render a lick- 
spittle. — For a parallel to this whole 
passage, see Av. 430 ff. 

452. ravra: when prons. refer to 
words or to attributes (subst. or adj.) 
they are neut., as in the celebrated 
Hom. verse (//. iii. 179), dugdérepoy, 
Baordrets T° dyabds, eparepds 7 alxunrhs, 
where éugdérepa might have been used; 
but dupérepo: would mean two differ- 
ent persons. —«adotot: fut., used as 
in 443. — dravrevtes: tc. of dwavrar 
Tes (&). 

455. ix pov: an exception to the 
rule that the enclitic forms of the 
first and second pers. prons. are not 
used after preps. Cf. Vesp. 1358, wep 
pov. Soph. O. 7. 587, & wo. In Lg. 


372, &« cov is usually read. This 
passage, 439-456, is an anapaestic 
system, strongly resembling that part 
of a parabasis which is called the 
paxpéy or wviyos (80 called because it 
was recited at one breath by the 
Coryphaeus). Teuffel and Biicheler 
think that after 456 originally came 
the ode, 805 ff. (which is unsuitable 
where it stands), and that after the 
ode came 476 ff. But see Introd. § 47. 

459. wap épov: const. with éfes. 

461. tl aeloopa:: what will be my 
experience? what will befall me? This 
question seems to cali for a more 
definite statement than had been 
made; but the immediate reply is 
still general and vague. In 466 ff. 
the details of his future happiness 
are given. 
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465 dpd ye Tour ap éya tor dopa; 


XOPO2Z. 


@oTE ye Tov Todos Eri rato Jvpais act Kafna ban, 


470 Bovdopévous avaxowovgbai te Kat és Adyor E\Oew 


mpayypara Kavrvypapas mo\hwy TadavTwr, 
475 aia on ppevt oupPBovrevoopévous peTa cov. 
GN’ éyxeipes Tov mpeaBurny oO TL TEP pédAXELS TpOde- 


Sao Kew, 


“A a nn n~ 
Kai Ovaxiver Tov VOUY aUTOV Kal THS yYuopNs arroTrEeipw. 


ZOKPATH=. 


¥ V4 4 o ‘\ > ”A 4 
dye Sy, xdreuré prow ov Toy wavrov Tpdzor, 


465. dpa...dpa: this combina- 
tion of interr. dpa with illative &pa in 
the same clause seems not to occur 
elsewhere in Att. The objection to 
it is purely stylistic, as it is logically 
correct. 

467. cos: const. with @¢pas. For 
the position, cf Plat. Phaed. 117 a, 
over BAAO (xph) 4} widvra wepudva: Ews 
&» cov Bdpos dy rots corédrec: 
yévera:. Perhaps we should read 
vt cov. 

468. xadyo0u.: when the inf. is 
used after Sere, future events are 
expressed by means of the pres. or 
aor. The context must always decide 
as to the time meant. 

470. dvaxcvove$a: cf Xen. Mem. 
iii. 6.8, Srey 1: dvaxowerral coi, dpe 
oe wad&s cvpPovdctorra. 

412. apdypara: suits. Cf Vesp. 
1426, Scar yap ob Sdoy’ od8e xpaypdror. 
— dyrvypabds : indictments (of the 
plaintiff), and pleas (of the defendant). 


a 


Harp., dyriypagh éy rais B8lxas vais 
Sypoclas (xal rais i8fa:s, Schomann) 
7a Trav dicalopdver ypdupara, & é3i8ocayr 
wepl tov xpdyparos. xal Ad¢yera: duolws 
wd Te Tov SidKovros Kal Ta TOU HetryovTos 
ayriypaph. The accs. depend on dva- 
xowovo8a. 


473. raddyrev: depends on zpdy- 


para xayrirypapds, not on aia. Cf. 


758.— fia of dpevl: such as befit 
your intellect. Cf. Ach. 8, &kwow yap 
"EAA. 

476. ddAd: see Introd. § 44, and 
on 959. — wpo&tiSdeoxav: the different 
relations of zpé to the verbal idea 
seem to give this compound several 
different significations,— teach by ex- 
ample (te. by showing), advance one 
in learning, instruct beforehand, and 
(as here) give preliminary instruction. 
Sometimes the prep. seems to add 
nothing to the meaning of the simple 
verb. See Heindorf on Plat. Gorg. 
489 d. 
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{ ; 
daTis €oTt pynxavas 


480 7On “wi TovTous mpos oe Kaas Tpoopéepw. 


~~ 


STPEVIAAH2. 


, 4 A A ‘\ ~ A 
ti 5€; Texopayety pou dvavoel, mpos Tav Oeav; 


ZOKPATHS. 


ovx, GAka Bpayéa cov mvlécbar Bovdopar. 


> ‘ > 
1) pVypoviKos El; 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Svo Tpdrw, vy Tov Aia: 

A , 2 9 v4 , ? , , 
nv pev y odetrAntal Ti pot, pynpev tmavu: 
485 day 8 ddeiho, cxér\L0s, erutijopov Tavv. 


SOKPATHS. 


éveote Ontd cor éyew ev TH pioe; 


STPEVIAAH2. 


héyew prev ovK evert’, dmoorepe 5 ert. 


SOKPATHS. 


A i id Ud 
mas ow Suryoce pavOdvew ; 


479. pnxavds: cf. Vesp. 149, 865; 
Thesm. 1132, %AAnv rid | TobT~ xpé- 
wovcay unxavhy mpococréov. Socrates 
means, of course, new arts and de- 
vices for instruction; but Strepsiades 
understands him as meaning engines 
of war. Cf Av. 368. Eur. Iph. T. 
111 f., roAunréov ve feordy ex vaod 
AaBety | byaAua wdoas wpoopédpovre 
pnxavds. Lit. sense, Thuc. ii. 58. 1, 
BNXavas TH Mordale rpocdépepoy. 

484f. Cf Plaut. Mil. Glor. iii. 3. 
14 ff, si quid faciundumst 
mulieri male atque malitiose, 


|ibi ei inmortalis memoriast 
meminisse et sempiterna: | 
sin bene quid aut fideliter 
faciundumst, eaedem eveniet 
|obliviosae extemplo uti 
fiant, meminisse nequeant. 

486 f. In revising the play the 
poet seems to have abridged this 
scene, so that these two verses are 
almost isolated. See Introd. § 44. 
The witticism is very poor. — Green 
places 488 before 486, which certainly 
improves the passage. — daroc-repety : 
some see in this a pun on épeiy. 
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2TPEVIAAH2. 


dpéder, Kahws. 


ZQOKPATHS. 


aye vuy omws, Gray TL TpoBA\Aw aor copoy 
Q ~ A 327 e id 
490 Tept Tav peTewpaov, evlews vpapTace. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


4 4 dc \ 4 4 
vi Sai; Kuvnddv rhv codiay oirycopat; 


ZQOKPATHS. 


avOpwiros apabys ovroct Kat BapBapos. 
Sé50uca o°, &@ mpecBira, wn TrAyyov Sée. 


dép’ dw, ti Spgs, nv Tis oe TUTTY; 


489. wpoBdA\Aw: propose. Cf. 757. 
Very common in Plat., as Rep. vii. 


536 d, ra pev Acyiopav Te Kal yewpe- 
cpa xal dons Ths wpomatdelas, hy 
vas Scarextucjs Sef xpowaSevOjva, 
waioly oto: xph tpoBdAdAery. Strep- 
siades takes the word lit., cast before, 
as in the familiar «xvo} xpoBddAay. 
Similarly, he takes dgaprdoe: (490) in 
the sense of snap up, hence xuynddy 
(491). Cf. Ach. 1160. 

490. peresipwv: see Introd. § 39. 

491. ri Sal: the particle 3af does 
not occur in tragedy, but in the lan- 
guage of common life it was very 
common. It is always accompanied 
by ri or was. i Sal, always at the 
beginning of what one says, denotes 
vexation, surprise, or some other 
strong feeling, caused by what has just 
occurred. Cf. 1266. Sometimes 7/ 
3¢ is used in nearly or quite the same 
way. Cf. 481. — xvyndov cirjco- 
pus: Posidon. (in Ath. iv. 162 f), 4 
xarotvpevos pldos (of the Parthian king) 
xapal twoxaShueros dq’ bynAis Kwalyns 


karaxemévp Te Bacwrdi Td wapa- 
BAnOey bw abtrot cuviott orretrat. 

492. dv@pwmos duabys: not &vOpw- 
wos, since these words form the pred. 

493. SéSoucd oe: this kind of pro- 
lepsis — acc. for irép with the gen. 
or wep{ with the dat.—is not very 
common. With this const. we must 
not confound that in which the acc. 
is the logical obj. of the leading 
verb, as Eur. Med. 282 f., 3é80ud ce 
.-. | wh pol rt Spdoys wad dvhxecrov 
xaxédy. Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 82, loxupas 
Becay of “EAAnves adrdy ("Idoova), ud 
ripayvos yévorro. If we compare the 
last sent. with 144 f., it will be seen 
that the acc. adrdy is analogous to 
Xapepevra, not Waray. The usual 
const. in cases like the one before us 
is seen in Plat. Prot. 322 b, Seloas wep) 
Te yéver huey ph dwddorro xray. But 
cf. Soph. Phil. 4938 f. — 8a: indic., 
because the fear relates to a present 
state or fact. GMT. 46, n. 5. 

494. riwropa: J get a beating, rather 
than I take the beating. 
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4 Ce ‘N 3\ 4 > v4 

495 ereuT ETLTX@V OLYOY ETYLApTUpOLaL, 
a> 9 a \ 4 
cir avdis dxapn Siadimav Sicdlopar 


SQKPATHS. 


thu vuv, xardbov Ooipudriov. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


93Q7 4 
noiKknKd Tl; 


SQOKPATHS. 


¥ 3 “ F “A 3 lA , 
ouK, GAA yuyvous Eioréevar vopileras 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


GAN’ ovxt dupdcw eywy’ eicépyopuar. 


495. drpapripopar: like antes- 
tor, call to witness (sc. robs wapdyras). 
Cf. 1222. Hence 6atyov (prob. neut.) 
denotes a very short space of time. 

496. dxapy: xpdvov is usually sup- 
plied, but in Kr. Spr. 48, 3, 2, it is 
maintained that there never is an el- 
lipsis of this word. It is certainly 
true that the neut. is freq. mistaken 
for the masc., as in &¢’ of, with which 
compare eis 8 It is possible that 
even in dxapy we have a neut. pl.; 
for the word is sometimes used adv. 
without any reference to time, as 
Vesp. 541, 701. With xpdédvos, it is 
usually employed as a neut. subst., 
axapts xpdvov. Cf. Plut. 244, év dxape? 
xpévov (where Kock, however, reads 
xpévy with the Mss. but against E. M.). 

497. The fondness of Strepsiades 
for litigation, as just disclosed, so 
pleases Socrates that he at once re- 
solves to receive him asa pupil. To 
the ceremonies of initiation belongs 


the laying off of the cloak ; but Strep- 
siades thinks this is a preparation for 
a flogging, which he now supposes 
was meant at 4938. The garment is 
never returned. C/. 856 ff., 1498. 

498. yupvovs: in the xirdéy with- 
out the inudrioy. Also in the ceremo- 
nies described in Dem. De Cor. 259 ff. 
it is implied that the clothes of those 
undergoing initiation were taken off. 
See on 254. 

499. dwpacwv: to search for stolen 
goods. When any one suspected that 
property stolen from him was in a 
particular house, he made a search 
(pwpav) for it himself, but was re- 
quired to wear as little clothing as 
possible, so that he might not carry 
with him what he claimed was stolen, 
and pretend to find it in the house. 
Plat. Legg. xii. 954 a, pwpav dy 20éAn rls 
Tt, yupvos } xirwvloxoy Exwv &Kworos, 
xpoopdoas Ttovs vouluovs Beods F phy 
canllew edphoew, ofa pwpay. 
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ZOKPATHS. 


500 xaraGou. 


Tu Anpeis ; 


2TPEYVIAAH2. 


etre Sy viv poe Todt: 
nv € WS @ Kai Ov Javea 
qv emmedyns @ Kat mpofupws pavlavo, 
7 Tov palytav éudepyns yeryjoopan; 


ZQAKPATHS. 


ovdey Sioicers Xaipepayros tiv diow. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


oot Kaxodaipwr, HutOrvys yernoopac. 


ZOKPATHS. 


505 ov 7) AaAYores, GAN aKohovPryjceis ewot 


avucoas tu Sevpi Oarrov. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


2 N A 4 
€s TM KELPE VuUV 


, “a , e , > 3 A 
Sds pot pedirourray mporepov’ ws Sédoux’ eyo 
¥ , 9 9 r 

etow KataBaiwwv wotep ets Tpodwriov. 


503. vow: Socrates means intel- 
lectual or spiritual nature, but Strep- 
eiades understands physical nature or 
appearance. 

504. sipiOvyis: on account of his 
pallor and leanness. Cf. Aeschin. 3. 
159, (Anpoobdyns) wapicoy jutOvhs eri 
7) Bia eipnvoptrAaca tuas aithy éxé- 
Aeve Xeiporovery. 

505. ov prj: see on 296. Obs. that 
the second command, introduced by 
dard, is also expressed by the fut. 
indic. This is usual, but the imv. 
may also be used, as in 206f. C/- 
Ran. 202, 462, 525. 


508. els Tpodewvlov: for the ellip- 
sis, see H. 730a. The underground 
oracle of Trophonius (originally iden- 
tical with Zevs x6ds10s), near Lebadea 
in Boeotia, was very celebrated even 
in the time of Croesus (Hat. i. 46. 12). 
After the Persian wars, the excesses 
practised in connexion with it be- 
came so scrious that Cratinus com- 
posed a special play against them. 
Pausanias, who consulted the oracle 
in person, gives (ix. 39. 2-14) us a 
minute description of the ceremonies 
attending a consultation. After a 
preparatory purification, which lasted 
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4 v4 4 . 4 A A , 
Xape Te KuTrales exwv rept tTHv Ovpav; 


XOPOZ. 
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GAN’ Oe yaipwrv THs avdpeias 
eWEKA TAUTNS. 


° , , 9 , 9 , 
EUTUK LA YevotTo tavOper @, OTL TPOTNK@V 


és Bald rhs HALKias 


515 vewTEepors THY Gow avTov Tpdypacw xpwrileras 


Q a 3 ~ 
Kal copiay émackel. 


several days, and consisted of various 
sacrifices and ablutions, the votary 
drank of the fountains of Forget/ful- 
ness and of .Vemory, and, dressed in 
white linen underclothes (Luc. D. 
Mort. 8. 2), took in his hand a honey- 
cuke (weAstovrra, 507) with which to 
appease serpents and other beasts in 
the cave, and descended by means of 
a ladder into a tolerably spacious 
grotto. From this he passed feet 
foremost through a very narrow open- 
ing —ow@apev (spans) 7d edpos bud, 
Td 8t Bios omiPau7js —into the room of 
the oracle proper. There he fell into 
a state of semi-consciousness (Plut. 
Mor. 592 e) from which he recovered 
with a severe headache. The visit 
was attended by such horrors that 
one could not laugh for a long time 
afterwards. In. Ath. xiv. 614a, the 
story is told of one who only through 
a miracle regained the power of Jaugh- 
ing. Hence the proverb, used of a 
gloomy person, els Tpogdwriov peud» 
tevraz. With this horrible cavern 
Strepsiades compares the mystic gpo»- 
TLoThpLoy. 

508. gv: see on 131. Strepsia- 
des and Socrates enter the thinking- 
shop. The stage is left empty. 


510-628. The Parabasis (xapd8acrs). 
In the Old Comedy there was usually 
in each play a sort of interlude, in 
which the poet, through the Cory- 
phaeus and the chorus, addressed the 
spectators and the judges. The name 
wapdBaocts (wapaBalveyw) is taken from 
the movement made by the Chorus 
when it brought itself face to face 


’ with the spectators. Cf. Thesm. 786, 


where the Chorus at the beginning of 
the parabasis says, jets rolyuy jas 
abras «0 Adfwuev wapaBacar. Eq. 
508 f£.; Ach. 628f. The complete par- 
abasis consisted of seven parts: 1) 
koupdriov; 2) wapdBaois proper; 3) 
paxpdy OY xviryos, recited by the Cory- 
phaeus in one breath; 4) orpoph or 
gdh; 5) éxlppnua; 8) ayriorpoph (dx~ 
tlarpogpos) or dvt@dh; 7) dvren{ppnya. 
There was a general metrical resem- 
blance between the corresponding 
parts of different parabases. Our 
play wants the xvtyos, which in other 
plays is composed in anapaestic di- 
meters. See Introd. § 18, foot-note. 
Further details will be found in the 
following notes, and also in the Ap- 
pendix on Metres. 

510-517. Koyydrioy, the connecting 
link between the preceding scene and 
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@ Dedipevor, Karepe pos vpas éhevbépas 


_ Tad Fi vy tov Awvucov TOY éxOpdpavrd pe. * “! 
$20 ovTw vixyoapl TF éya Kai vopiloiuny codds, 


the wapdSacis proper, but not contain- 
ing an introduction to the latter as 
is usual in other plays. The first 
two verses, 510f., may be, as Kock 
assumes with Biicheler, the remnant 
of an original anapaestic xopzpdrioy, 
introducing a wapdSacis proper com- 
posed in this rhythm (i.e. in the ana- 
paestic tetrameter catalectic) as in 
Eq. 498 ff.; but this assumption is not 
necessary. For, in the first place, 


the anapaests constituted a march for, 


the withdrawal of Strepsiades and 
Socrates, and as soon as they were 
gone, the metre and rhythm could 
change within the xoupdrioy, as in 
Vesp. 1000 ff., where there is a strik- 
ing parallel. There Bdelycleon and 
Philocleon are just outside the house 
and enter it marching to the time of 
two dimeters and one monometer, while 
in our passage Socrates and Strepsia- 
des are at the very door of the think- 
ing-echop, and enter it to the time of 
one dimeter and one monometer; and 
in both passages the metre and rhythm 
immediately change. In the second 
place, the wapdBaco:s proper is not 
necessarily in the same rhythm as the 
xoupdriov, even when the latter is 
all composed in one rhythm. Cf Av. 
676 ff., where a glyconic xoppdrioy 
precedes an anapaestic wrapdBacis. 

510. GAN  yxalpay: this fare- 
well formula occurs also Eg. 498 and 
Pax, 729. — dySpalas: although Strep- 
siades showed such timidity and was 
so reluctant to enter the thinking- 
shop, still the Chorus congratulates 
him on his bravery; the wonder was 
how he could enter at all. 

G13. &t: quantity by position be- 


ta © ny pee 


fore a mute and a liquid at the be- 
ginning of a word is subject to the 
restrictions that apply to position 
within a word, See on 820. Here the 
passage being melic justifies the 
lengthening as in BapdApopos, 313, and 
wérpay, 597. 

515. ri dvow atrov: the excep- 
tional pred. position of the gen. of 
the refl. pron. is usually regarded as. 
being due to some special cause, such 
as emphasis. Kr. Spr. 47,9, 18. Cf. 
905; Av. 475; Pax, 880; Frg. 579, 
Th xepady cavrod. Sometimes it is not 
certain whether adrov or ad’rov is ta 
be read. 

516. xpwrera: tinges, because he 
gives his nature, as it were, a new 
coat of paint, a new tint. 

518-562. The xapdSaois proper, ad- 
dressed to the spectators (@edpevor, 
518) by the Coryphaeus, who speaks 
for and in the grammatical person of 
the poet. The corresponding part of 
the original play was entirely differ- 
ent in its now unknown contents, and 
was prob. in anapaestic tetrameters, 
as that was the usual metre for the 
purpose. See Introd. § 29. 

519. dxOpdavra: because the 
dramatic art, to which Ar. had de- 
voted himself and through which he 
had attained distinction, was conse- 
crated to Dionysus. Cf. Ran. 886, 

520 f. otre... dg: so may I con. 
quer... as, etc., t.e. as surely as I wish 
to gain the first prize... so surely may 
I win, etc. Cf. Thesm. 469 f., xadrd 
yap Uyory’, obras dvaluny trav réxvey, | 
pice roy Gy8pa. Luc. Philops. 27, oftes 
dvaluny tobray (tay videv), bs dAndh 


apds ct dpa. 
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523. wpwrnv: so Kock, supplying 
a’rhy and letting xpdérny, as well as 
coperar’ Exev, govern cwugdidy, and 
taking dvayevca: in the ‘sense of taste 
again, in reference to a second per- 
formance. This interpretation evi- 
dently requires el’ dvexdépouy in 524 
to be taken in a purely adversative 
sense, and Kock connects this clause 
in a rather unnatural way with the 
rel. clause { wapéoxe xré. But the 
reading of the Mss., xadézous, may be 
correct; for dvayetew does not neces- 
sarily imply repetition (compare dva- 
weipacba, test, prove), and the poet 
might have first produced his play 
before some other audience, —in the 
theatre at the Piraeus, for instance. 
It was natural enough that young 
dramatists should try their fortune 
in minor theatres before producing 
plays in the great city theatre. 

524. ipyow wi<«torov: acc. to many 
this was the labor bestowed upon the 
study of the doctrines ridiculed, but 
the play does not show very evident 
traces of this sort of work. — era: 
then, thereupon, including the adversa- 
tive notion, still. — dvSpav: his rivals 
at the time of the first performance, 
B.c. 428, esp. Amipsias (see on Ran. 
14), for the other, Cratinus, is posi- 


tively commended in Ran, 357 and 
Eq. 526. — doprixew : vulgar, coarse, & 
word not unfrequently used in refer- 
ence to low comedy. Cf. Vesp. 66. 
Arist. Eth. N. iv. 8.3, of r@ yedroly 
bwepBdAAovres Bapordyxor Soxotorw elvas 
xal poprirol. 

525. dfvog: sc. irrnPivas. Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 6941., racady yuvaudy ds dvafiw- 
vdrn | xdesor’ ade’ Epywor ebxrcerrdrey 
petver. 

527. ov8’ dg: not even thus. When 
preceded by emphatic ral, undé, or 


‘ob8é, &s is used as the equiv. of oSrws 


even in Att. prose. Cf Xen. Anab.i. 8. 
21, ob8 ds e&hyxOn Sidney. — wpoSeiore : 
by retiring from dramatic activity, or 
stooping to ra poprind, 

528. & érov: the correl. clause 
begins with é« rotrov, 533. — dvOdBe: 
here, in the theatre. — ols 760 Kal Ad- 
yew: for the reason that Adyew rif 
is merely tell one something, and is 
not synonymous with Adyew axpés Twa 
or 8:aréyeoOal rim, Kock regards the 
phrase as corrupt, and suggests olow 
Slxns péde. Cf. Soph. Phil. 1086, 
Ocotow ef Sans péAe:. <A less violent 
change would be ofs 4 dle pdr. 

529. In the first comedy of Ar., 
the AaraAjs, two brothers, 2égpay 
and Karawtywy, were contrasted with 


naan’ Biss’ 


lees 
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530 Kaya, mapbévos yap er’ Hv KovK Env mad pot Texel, 
é€€0yxa, traits & érépa tis haBovo’ dveidero, 
ipeis & éfeOpdpare yervains xawaBevoare: 
éx TovTOUV MOL MOTAa Tap dev yropns eof dpxia. 
vov otv "Hyéxrpav kar’ éxetyny 98° 9 Kapodia 

535 (nrovo’ FAP, nv wov “riréyn Oearais ovtw sopois: 
yvuorera, yap, nvTep iy, TAdeEAGov Tov Boarpuyxov. 
as S€ cédper éott dice, oxdpacG *| yrs mpora pév 
ovdey WAGE papapevyn oxvriop nalepevor, 


each other, just as the Adyos 8lxaios 
and the Adyos &8uxos are in the Clouds. 
That play received the second prize 
(s.c. 427). See Introd. § 33. — dpe’ 
fxovedryy: as pass. of Epica Adyeiv. 

530. As an unmarried woman 
shrinks from owning her child, so the 
youthful poet through modesty did 
not bring out the play in his own 
name; or, with Teuffel and others, 
“as an unmarried woman did not 
possess the legal right to bear chil- 
dren (ber children were not legitimate), 
so the young poet did not yet have 
the right to bring out a play (xopdy 
alreivy) in his own name. This would 
imply that in s.c. 427 he was not yet 
twenty years old.” 

631. Although exposure of infants 
was discountenanced by the people 
as an offence against Zets dudyrus, 6 
éxSarns Trey Guaprnudtey ray repli rd 
fon, otill it was not expressly for- 
bidden by law, acc. to Kock. — wats 
évipa: prob. the poet and actor Philo- 
nides. He is the nurse who takes 
the infant, and it is cared for and 
broaght up by the Athenian people 
(582), who, by their applause, secured 
for the play the second prize, which 
was no small! honor for the first at- 
tempt of a poet. 

533. wap spew: from you. 80 


Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 18, va Exev nal od 
Ta MigTd Nap Hyucy wopevy. 

534. In Aesch. Cho. 168 ff., Elec- 
tra discovers that her brother is at 
hand by a lock of hair which she 
recognizes as his. Here the lock of 
hair is the applause of the spectators. 
See Introd. § 33. 

588. We can best understand the 
passage beginning with this verse by 
comparing it with Ran. 1-34. The 
poet does not condemn the use, but 
the abuse, of such methods of amus- 
ing, for he employs them himself in 
some of his plays, and to some extent 
even in this. He merely censures 
the practice of using such means to 
conceal the want of art and more 
serious substance (542), and thereby 
giving the chief prominence to what 
is admissible as a mere accessory. 
Consequently the occurrence even in 
the Clouds of devices mentioned in 
this passage cannot be employed as 
a means for distinguishing between 
what belongs to the first play and 
what to the revision. See also on 
543.— oxvrlov xaSaplvoy: demis- 
sum phallum. The phallus was 
very common in the Old Comedy, 
and is freq. seen in ancient represen- 
tations of comic costume. Ar. him- 
self introduced it in some of his plays. 
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539. Cf. Eupol. 246 ff., rotr’ éorl 
go | 7d croup’ doeayes nal Meyapixdy 
xal opddpa | wuxpdy: yeAadaotv, ds 
épgs, ra wasdla.— masa: adule- 
scentuli acc. to Fritzsche, slaves 
acc. to Richter. Children could hardly 
have been admitted to comic per- 
formances at that period; but it may 
well be that Ar. contemptuously 
characterizes as “children” all who 
could be amused by such means. 

540. dadaxpovs: the poet himeelf 
was bald. Cf. Paz (s.c. 421), 767 ff. 
Eupol. 82, xdnelvous rovs ‘Inwrdas cuve- 
wolnoa TE paraxpye Totty Kadepnod- 
pnv.—xépSaxa: an unseemly dance 
introduced from Asia, freq. produced 
in comedy, but disgraceful in private 
life. Concerning the associates of 
Philip, it is asserted in Dem. Olyn. II. 
18, ef ris odppaw # Bleasos KAAws, Thy 
wad? jyudpay &xpaclay rov Blov «al 
peOny Kal xopSaxiopods ov Burd- 
pevos pepery, rapeaoOa (was put aside, 
slighted). — exverey: of the dance also 
Pax, 828, ty yey ody rourl pw’ tacoy 
éracdoa. Cf. Ter. Ad. iv. 7. 34, tu 
inter eas restim ductans sal- 
tabis. The augment points to ceAx- 
as the root, Lat. sulc- in sulcus. 


541. wpecBurnys ... rdw: the actor 


representing an old man, viz. in the 
TpoowdArio: of Eupolis. — ra dary: 
generally designates the diglague as 
distinguished from the choric odes 
(uéAn). Cf. Ran. 862. But in Eg. 
508, it is used of the parabasis. 

542. davev: concealing, disguis- 
ing; differently used in 972. 

543. It is remarkable that this 
very play begins with iod lod, and in 
the closing scene we find both lod lov 
and the torch; and yet, acc. to the 
sixth drd@ecrs the revision both of the 
closing scene and of the parabasis 
was completed. But see on 538, 

544, dAxAvOev: not materially differ- 
ent from the aor. in 585 and 638. 

545. ob coped: do not plume myself. 

See on 14. Cf. Plut. 170, péyas de 
Bacirebs ody) 81h rotroy nxoug; Vesp. 
1317, ew rG@ xopgs; This may also be 
a humorous allusion to the poet’s own 
baldness. 
_ BAT. xwaivds USdag: new plots, in- 
cluding the mode of treatment, — the 
same as the edphuara of 561, and cor- 
responding in part to the pos of. - 
tragedy. Some understand /ashions, 
styles.—rolfopan : exercise skill, Some 
take i3¢as as its obj. and render clev- 
erly devise. 
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Os péytotoy ovra Kiéwy' eraia és THY yaoTépa, 
650 KovK érdduno adfis érepmndyo atta Kepévy. 

otro: 8, as ama rapeédwxev LaBny “TrépBodos, 

tovrov Seidaoy KoAETP@O Gel Kal THY pnTéepa. 

Euvrokus pev tov Mapixay mpwtiotos mapetAkuoev 


549. plyorovy dvra: temporal 
partic., referring to the period imme- 
diately succeeding the capture of the 
Spartans on Sphacteria, at which time 
the poet in the Anights assailed Cleon 
when at the height of his power and 
glory. — és mjv yaoriépa: i.e. where 
he would feel it very sensibly. Cf. 
Nicol. Com. 7, &pye 88 wAryels eis 
pony Thr yarrépa. 

550. ova ércApyoa: had not the ef- 
frontery, disdained. — xepive: when 
down, prostrated by the Knights, — 
not when dead. For the metaphor, 
see on 126. Cleon is, indeed, often 
mentioned in plays after the Knights, 
but only incidentally. 

551. ofro: the poet’s competitors. 
—Aafijv: a hold, the metaphor being 
taken from wrestling. In this sense 
were used Aafhy 3:8déva: (Eq. 841. 
Dem. Prooem. 2, rots émBovActover 
AaBhy Bhcrere), OF AaBhy evdBdvau (Lq. 
847 ; Lys. 671), or Aafhy wapadiddéva: as 
here (cf Plut. Cic. 20, AgBhe od8entay 
wapéSexev), OF AnBhy wapéxew (Plat. 
Rep. viii. 5440, Sorep wadraorhs rhy 
atrhy AaBhy wdpexe). The Schol. de- 
fines dpopphy pdupews. Cf Cic. Plane. 
34, ansam reprehensionis.— 
‘YaipBodkos: this man had acquired 
considerable property by dealing in 
lamps (cf. 1065; Eq, 739, 1315), and 
had attained some political influence 
under Cleon. He seems to have been 
distinguished chiefly for sharp trick- 
ery (cf. 876; Ach. 846; Eq. 1804; 
Vesp. 1007), and, acc. to Thuc., this, 
rather than dangerous power, induced 


the people to ostracize him, 417 B.c. 
He was slain in Samos during the dis- 
turbances of the year 411. Thuc. 
viii. 73. 2, ‘YxdpBordy riwa roy *AOn- 
valov, poxOnpdy kvOpwrov, worpaciope- 
vor ob dia Surduews Kal Gfidpatos pdéBor 
&AAA Bid xovnplay Kal alaxdyny THs 46- 
Aews, dwoxrelyouc. What the Aaff in 
the case before us was, is not certain. 
Some think it refers to the fact that 
his reputation had suffered from a 
charge of embezzlement, while Biiche- 
ler identifies it with the occurrence 
alluded to in 623 ff. See on 557. 
552. SeAaov: not attrib. with 
rovroyv, but pred., just as it is added 
to the subj. in 12, 0d duvapa: 5elAaios 
eS3eyr. It is most common in the 
formula ofuo: SelAaos. In comedy it 
never takes the art., in tragedy rarely ; 
so that the reading of Herwerden and 
Geel, ob roy SelAaiow ... untépa, even 
if otherwise satisfactory, is to be sus- 
pected. — riv pyrépa: she is satirized 
in Thesm. 842 ff. for usury, and in Her- 
mipp. 9, for drunkenness and impurity. 
553. Efwodss : of Athens, one of 
the most celcbrated poets of the Old 
Comedy (Hor. Sat. i. 4. 1), born about 
446 p.c. When seventeen years old 
he produced his first piece upon the 
stage, prob. under the name of 
another, as Ar. did. He died after 
the year 412, and before the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. The story 
that Alcibiades had him drowned on 
the voyage to Sicily is false. — 
Mapixdy : see Introd. § 20. Under 
this non-Hellenic, prob. Persian, name, 
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Dpvvixos mada meTroinx » 


hv TO KATos Habe. 


af “Eppimmos avdus érroincer eis “TaépBodor - 
addow 7 40n wavres epeidovo eis “TrépBodov 
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Eupolis attacked Hyperbolus, just as 
Ar. attacked Cleon in the Knights. — 
wapeQAxvoey: dragged upon the stage ; 
wapd a8 in wdpodSos (of the Chorus), 
wapeAGeiy (of an orator, as in Thuc. 
vi. 15.8). So wapdyew, Ran. 1064. 

554. dxorpdyas : see on 88. The 
Mapas is prob. referred to also in 
Frg. 149, éx 8 rijs euijs xAavl8os tpeis 
ananyldas woiwv, making three cloaks 
(the Mapas and two other plays) out 
of my robe (the Knights). For the 
incisive defence of Eupolis, see note 
OD adraxpots, 640. 

555. ypavv: the mother of Hyper- 
bolus. Crates had already brought 
‘drunken persons upon the stage. 

556. Ppivxos: the comic poet of 
this name (there were also a tragic 
poet and a statesman of the same 
name), the son of Eunomidas, was an 
author of considerable importance, 
though not received, it seems, into 
the canon by the Alexandrians. He 
contended several times with Ar.; 
against the Birds, for instance, with 
the Movérpoxos, which attained the 
third grade, and against the Frogs 
with the Motom, which received the 
second prize. He died, prob. in Sicily, 
before Ar.—It seems that Phryni- 
chus had produced in one of his 
plays a drunken old woman, who 
danced the xépSag, and, in the traves- 
tied character of Andromeda, was 
exposed to a sea-monster. Eupolis 
imitated this device for the purpose 
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of ridiculing the mother of Hyper- 
bolus. <A similar travesty of the 
tragic character Andromeda is found 
in Thesm. 1068 ff., and possibly also 
in Plat. Com. 66.— oO: was for 
eating; conative impf. 

557. “Eppsmios: also a poet of the 
Old Comedy, somewhat older than 
Eupolis and Ar., a violent opponent 
of Pericles, whom he assailed, together 
with Aspasia. In the ‘AprowdéAdes 
(Bread-women) he attacked Hyper- 
dolus. 

658. The idea is, “‘and presently 
others make an attack all together upon 
the single Hyperbolus.” Some read 
&AAo:, however, and render ail the rest. 
—adytes: Plut. Alc. 18, iy 38€ res 
"LrdpBodos, ob pduyntas pry ds dvOpdecv 
wovnpot xal Gouxvdldns (viii. 73. 2), 
ros 8& xeopuxots dbpotd wags dSiarpiBhy 
del oxewrduevos dy rois Oedrpas wa- 
petxey. The comic poet Plato is esp. 
meant, who attacked Hyperbolus in 
a play named after him and may 
have borrowed some of the details 
from the Knights. — épeSoverv: in the 
act. this verb means /ean one thing 
against another, then press, in a hos- 
tile sense, as Hom. /1. xiii. 181, donls 
ip’ dowiS Epede, xdpus xdpuv, avépa 3° 
évfp. In the metaphorical sense, 
press hard upon, it is seemingly intr. 
In the mid. it is used of mutual con- 
test, as in 1875. Cf Hom. Ji. xxiii. 
785, und’ épel8ea8oy. 


559. trde elxovs xré.: the image 
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560 GoTIs ObY TOUTOLOL YeEAG, TOLS Epois 7) YaLpEeTo 
a 5’ 9 a | \ a) La) > , e , 
hv & euot Kai rovrw enous evdpairno evpypacw, 
és tas apas tas érépas eb dpovew Soxyjoere. 
tyédovta pey Oeav 
Znva tupavvov és xopoy 
565 TpuTa péeyay KLKAOKe 


(Zrpody. ) 


Tov Te peyacben Tpiaivns Tapiar, 
ys Te kat dAuupas Oaldooys aypioy poxydeuTHy* 
kai peyadavupov nuérepov tratép, Aidépa 
570 cepvorarov, BuoOpéppova mdvrwv: 
rov & inmovapay, bs trep\dpmpous axtiow Karéxet 
ys méSov, péyas év Oeots ev Ovnroici re Saipwr. 
815 & copararo. Oearat, Sedpo rév vouv mpdaxere- 
pounpéevas yap ju peupoper evavriov. 


(simile) of the eels. Cf. Eq. 864 ff., 
where the sausage-dealer says to 
Cleon, “Your case is like that of 
those who fish for eels: whenever the 
pond is still they catch nothing, but 
if they atir the mud up and down 
they take; and you catch if you dis 
turb the city.” 

562. és rds dpas ras éripas: unto 
(until) the other seasons, i.e. always. 
Cf. Ran. 380; Thesm. 950, éx ray 
Gpisy és ras Spas. Eur. [ph. A. 122, 
eis ras bAAas Spas. 

Here is the place for the p2xpéy or 
wvryos. See general note on the 
parabasis, 510 ff., and Introd § 18, 
foot-note. 

663-574. The crpoph or 934. In 
this and the antistrophe (595-606) 
the Olympian gods are no longer 
superseded, though 570 might suggest 
the religion of the sophists. 

566 f. Poseidon, as évoclyGuey or 
évvoc(yaios, is meant. He is comically 
conceived as heaving with a lever. 


570. Al@épa: here not to be dis- 
tinguished from ’A4p. -—- ProOpdmpove : 
cf. Eur. Frg 99, 1d 8uorvxes Alou | 
éxeiWey EAaBes, SOev Exacw Hptaro | 
tpégecy (sc. Blov) 58° aidhp, évd:d0bs 
@vnrots wvods. 

571. trwovedyay: Helios, as driver 
of the chariot of the sun. 

574. Saluey: the Greeks called 
the gods Safyzoves, in so far as they 
exercised any direct influence upon 
human affairs. Sometimes, however, 
Salpoves is used instead of Geof merely 
for the sake of variety. 

575-594. The éxippyya. The spec- 
tators are still addressed; but now it 
is no longer the poet who addresses 
them through the Chorus, but the 
Chorus resumes its réle of Clouds, so 
that we are partly in the play again 
and partly in the reality. 

575. woddrara: the spectators 
could be so addressed in the second 
Clouds as well as in the first. C/ 
635, and see Introd. § 30. 


FE : pity, 
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mretora yap Oewy andvrwy apetovoas THY wow 
Saysdvey Huiy povais ov Over ovde o7révdere, 
aiTWEs THPOULEY dpas. hv yap 7 tis e€odos 

580 pndevt Evv vo, Tér 7} Bpovrapev } waxdlopev. 
elra tov Oeoiow éxOpov Buprodamy Taddaydva 
nvix npeirGe otparrydv, Tas pps currfyopev 


katrowoupe Sewd+ Bpovr) & 


3 


éppayn St dotpamns: 


7" oedyvn & é€édeute Tas Gdovs* 6 8 HrLos 
585 THY OpuaANid’ eis éavrdov cdMéws Evvedxdoas 


577. Pan sends the Athenians a 
message of similar reproach through 
the courier Phidippides, Hdt. vi. 105. 
Cf. 608 ff. 

579. ¢oS0g: in the military sense. 

580. Bpovropev : thunder or rain 
was regarded as an omen from Zeus 
(S:ocnula), and led to an adjournment 
of the assembly. Cf. Ach. 181. A simi- 
lar usage among the Romans is well 
known. 

581, «tra: accordingly, forming the 
transition from a general proposition 
to a special application, which illus- 
trates its correctness. — BuporoSdyny 
Tladdayova: cf Eg. 44. Cleon was 
neither Paphlagonian nor tanner. His 
father was the owner of an extensive 
tannery in which many slaves were 
employed. As to MagAaydéy, used 
several times by Ar. to designate 
Cleon, Kock regards it as a play upon 
wapAd(w, splutter. The word is other- 
wise synonymous with barbarian. 

582. ypeiobe: for the time of this 
occurrence, see Introd. § 30. Note 
the force of the impf. as compared 
with the aor. in 587.— tdg dédpus: 
ef. Plut. 766, dppis ouvijyyov éoxvépéxa- 
(dy @ &ua. 

583. dqovotpev Savd: see on 888. 
— Bpovry 8 éppdyn «ré.: a seeming 


parody on Soph. Frg. 507, obpavod 8 
kwo | Horpaye, Bpovrh 3 eppdyn 30° 
dorpanijs. 

584 f. It is uncertain what natu- 
ral phenomenon is meant here. See 
Introd. § 30. If the heavenly bodies 
were merely obscured by clouds, the 
language used is absurd; whereas 
eclipses cannot be meant because the 
phenomenon affected sun and moon 
simultaneously, and the moon could 
not be said éxAelrew ras d80vs at the 
time of a solar eclipse any more than 
at any conjunction of sun and moon. 
In any case, there was no eclipse 
synchronous with any known election 
of Cleon as general.—It is striking 
that the Clouds begin to tell what 
they did, but become so absorbed with 
the subject-matter that they tell also 
what the sun and moon did; and 
especially is this remarkable if refer- 
ence is made merely to a storm-cloud, 
for in this case they might more 
pointedly have said that they obscured 
the sun and moon. 

585. The sun is conceived of asa 
lamp, and in this form personified, 
In a similar humorous personifica- 
tion, Strattis, 46, says, el@ fas ney 
welOeras tois watdlos, | Stay Aéywouy: 


tex’, & lr’ Hace, on which Poll. ix. 
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gact yap SvoBovdiav 


TOE TH WoAEL TpoTEivaL, TaVTA pévToL TOUS OHeods 
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arr’ av ipets eEaudpryr emt ro Bédriov tpérecv. 
590 ws dé Kat rovto Evvoices, padiws ddd Loper. 

jv Kiéwya TOV Adpov Sapo éXovres Kai khomys 

elra. gipdoryre ToUTOU 'V T? Shp Tov avxéva, 

avbis és Tépxatov dpiv, el TL _Kagnudprere, 

éri ro BéXrioy 76 Tpaypa TH TdAEL OVVOIGETAL. 


595 


123, remarks that children were ac- 
customed so to exclaim éréray yvégos 
driBpdupn ty Oedv. 

587. dacl ydp xré.: the *A@nvaloy 
8veBovAla had become proverbial. Cf 
Eupol. 214, & wéAcus, wédus, | &s edrv- 
xhs ef pardrAov 9 gpoveis xadas. The 
opinion that the gods cared for the 
Athenians out of all proportion to 
their merit is represented in our pas- 
sage as being general (gaol), whereas 
in Eccl. 475 ff., after the unhappy 
issue of the war, this same saying is 
ascribed merely to the aged, ray ye- 


pasrépeor. 
588. ravra: we should expect arr’ 
dy pévro:...tavra wxré. Prob. the 


true explanation is that the clause 
preceding ravra is treated as being 
equiv. to gaol yap roAAd pera B8ucBov- 
Alas dy rf8e rH wéAe: apdrrecbu, and 
the rel. clause is epexegetical. 

591. Adpow: with reference to his 
greedy avarice, the gull being pro- 
verbially voracious. So in Eq. 966, 
Cleon’s seal is Adpos xexnvds én) xd. 
tpas Snpuryopéy. 

582. dupsdonre ... re EvAy: muz 
sle with the collar, anaes for put his 
neck in the collar, As thie would keep 
him from swallowing large objects, 


dudi po. avre, PoP’ ava€, 
oe ee 


(Avrurrpody. ) 


as gulls do, it is called muzzling. The 
gdAoy was an instrument of punish- 
ment either for the ankles or the 
neck, and the technical expression 
for employing it was é» rg EAw 8eir, 
whence Kock, with others, introduces 
év, with aphaeresis, into the present 
passage, as seen in the text. 

594. cvvoloerar:: eveniet in 
partem meliorem. Elsewhere 
in Att. the act. is so used; but Hadt. 
employs the mid., as iv. 15. 16, v. 82. 
6, ete. 

596-606. The dyrierpogh (dyrlotpo- 
gos), or dyrqdh. 

595. dudl po... dvaf: the wduos 
Bp0:0s — orthian (high-pitched) strain — 
of Terpander began, dul po: adtis 
Gvax éxarhBoroy qdére phy. So 
H. Hom. 18. 1, dul por ‘Epuelac otro» 
yévov tvvere, povoa. Eur. Tro. 611, 
dupl por “IAsoy, & potca, Beicov. The 
pron. pol does not depend on dyu¢l. 
The latter usually governs a follow- 
ing acc. as in dugl po: “IAsor eor, 
with which may be compared, apds ce 
vis Setias, apés ce yovdrwy (see on 
784). Hence dupl yuo ie preferable 
to dug’ éuof (see on 455). Sometimes 
pol is not inserted at all, as H. Hom. 
33. 1, duph Ards xodpous Ecucdwides 


Aye, KuvOiay exov 


upuképara mérpav: 
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Lorere potoc, It is prob. that this was 
always the case when the first pers. 
was the subj. of the verb connected 
with the prep., as H. Hom. 7. 1f., 
duo) Aidvvcoy...uvhoopat; 22. I, 
dug) Moceddwva, Gedy uéyar, Epxop’ 
&elSecyv. In Hom. Od. viii. 266f., 
abrap 6 popul (wy dveBdAAero (struck up, 
began) naddy delBew | dug’ “Apeos pird- 
rntos évotepdvou 1° ’Adpodirns (where 
the prep. takes the gen.) some see an 
evidence that the formula was much 
older than Terpander. As to our 
passage we must assume either that it 
was meant to be ridiculous or else that 
consciousness of the origin of the for- 
mula had been lost. The emendation 
ad oe for adre has been proposed, the 
ellipsis of something like d3érw 4 
phy being assumed. From the freq. 
close collocation of éugl and &vaxra 
in the mpoofusoy or dvaBodAf of the 
dithyramb, there was formed a verb 
éugiavacriCey, equiv. to wpooimid(erOu 
or évaBdrAAco Oat. 

597. wpucdpara wéirpav: cf E. M. 
504, 8, xépara yap Kadoto: wdyra rd 
&xpa, Ss onor WlvBapos: iyudpara 
axérpav. Compare the German -horn in 


‘such names as Jfatterhorn, which are 


very common in Switzerland. Strab. 
Xx. 5. 2, § AjjAos dv wedip Kxemmévny 
Exes thy wédw wal 7d lepdy rod *Awda- 
Awvos: bwépxerra: 3¢ Tis méAews Epos 
SwnAdy 6 KbvO0s kal rpaxd. In fact 
it is about three hundred and fifty 
feet high. In Ov. Jfet. ii. 221, it is 


mentioned among the mountains set 
on fire by the near approach of Phae- 
thon with the chariot of the sun. 

598. pdxaipa: Artemis. Ephesus 
is often regarded as being in Lydia. 
Hat. i. 142. 12, afSe 38 ev rH Avdin: 
YEgdeoos, xré. —adyxpveov olkoy: the 
famous temple of Artemis was built, 
about 600 B.c., by Chersiphron of 
Cnosus, and was set on fire by Heros- 
tratus on the night in which Alexan- 
der the Great was born, but was re- 
stored with still greater splendor. 
Plin., N. H. xxxvi. 14. 21, describes 
the later temple without discriminat- 
ing accurately from the earlier; but 
even the older temple is always reck- 
oned among the wonders of Hellenic 
art. Cf. Hdt. ii. 148.8. It owed its 
treasures chiefly to the liberality of 
Croesus. Cf. Hdt. i. 92. in. 

601. Yr driyeipog xré.: obs. that 
this nom. is used in address (see on 
265) and belongs to a series which 
begins with a voc. — yperdpa: the 
Clouds speak as Athenian citizens. 
So in Ran. 1601 Pluto says og (e wévuy 
thv jwerépay, where the emendation 
duerépay has been resorted to. C/ 
Av, 828. 

602. svloxos: an epigram in Steph. 
Byz. under MlAnros calls Timotheus 
xOdpas 8ekidy (clever) hyloxov. Cf. 
Pind. Nem. 6.111, xewpav re nad loxvos 
évloyov.— wodvotyos: cf. Eq. 581; Av. 
827; Thesm. 1140, MadArd8a Sebpo xadreiy 
vduos és xopdv, } xéAw jyuerépay Exe, 


3Sb. 
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Tlapvaciav & bs xaréyov rétpav ow tredKais oE- 


Aayet 


605 Bdxyats Acldiow durpérev, copacryns Avvucos. 
nix quets Sevp’ adoppacba. raperxevacpeba, 
h ANN GurTvyove Hl eméoTeda Ppacat, 
mpora pev xaipev “APnvaiocr Kai trois Evppdyois’ 
610 cra Oupaive epacke: Sewa yap wemovlévar 
apedovo’ jas amavras ov ddyois, add’ Eeudavas. 
pata pev TOU pnvos eis O48’ odK Edarrov 7 Spaxpyy, 
aaoTe Kal éyew amavras éfidvras éowépas: 
ph apin, wat, 848°, éredh das Ledyvains Kadov. 


603. Cf. Ran.1211ff. Paus., after 
speaking of the ascent of Parnassus, 
says, X. 32. 7, 7a 5t vepay ré dorw dva- 
whpeo wal al Ouiddes ex) robros rg Ae- 
vécw xal rg ’Awd\Awr palvorra. These 
orgies are often mentioned by poets. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 1126ff. Even Attic 
women went to Phocis to participate 
in them. 

604. oiw wevaas: cf Eur. Jon, 
716 f., (llapyaccot), Iva Bdaxsos duci- 
wépovs &xéxwv webdnas | Aanpnpda wydE 
vuerimédos Gua cby Bd xos.— redayel : 
second pers. mid.; cf. 285; Ach. 924. 
The mid. and pass. ending -« for -p 
has been called in question, it being 
claimed that this is a corruption of 
later times, such as converted rf into 
rei, Sixy into 8{xe., efc., or in some 
cases a remnant of the old orthogra- 
phy in which E was used for H. As 
to BobrAa, ofa, dpe, further testimony 
is wanted. But see H. 384. 

G06. neopaeris: cf. Eur. Bacch. 
1168, 3éxeo0« xapor edlov Geot. Such 
a Bacchic procession (x@pos) is found 
in the parodus of the Frogs, 

607-626: the dvrexippnus. In the 
érlppaya the Clouds made a complaint 
of their own; here they make one in 


behalf of the moon, whom they had 
met when they were starting. 

609. yalpav: cf. Luc. Laps. 3, 
aparos (Td xalpev) Dederxldns 6 jpepo- 
Spophoas Aéyera: dxd Mapadevos dyyér- 
Awy thy vlany elxeiy xpds tos Epxovras: 
Xalpere, vuxdyer, xal rovro cizwy cvvare- 
Oaveity. dv erioroAfs be (an official 
dispatch, for it had long since been 
common in private letcers) apx7 KAéev 
dxd Soanraplas xp@roy (xperos?) xal- 
pew mpov0ncey edaryyeAi(dueros rhy vi- 
any thy exeev, Eupol. 322, xpéros 
vip hyas, & Kader, | xalpew xpoceixas, 
woAAd Avway thy xwéAuv. Acc. to the 
Schol. on Plut. 822, Creon’s dispatch 
began, KAdcy ‘A@nvaler 17 Bevdp xal 
T¢ Shuy xalpey, just as in Dem. De 
Cor. 89 (letter of Philip) and often. 
— «al rots cvppdxors: the allies were 
represented at the Dionysia, but not 
at the Lenaea. Cf. Ach. 502 ff. 

612. Spaxpsy: the acc. is construed 
in a loose way with égeAcdea, in which 
lies the notion of saving. It may be 
conceived also as an acc. of extent 
or quantity. 

614. As there were no public 
street-lighte, whenever any one went 
out at night his slave (wai, 614) 
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615 dAda 7 eb Spav dnow, ipas & ovK ayew Tas Hyépas 
aQa > A 9 > » \ U4 a 
pvdey dpOas, add’ avw TE Kai KdTw KvdodomGr: 
‘wor amredrew dnow avry Tovs Heovs éxdortore, 
e 4 3 “ , 9 4 ¥ 
quik av WevoOacr Seiavov Kariwow olKade ; 
THS €opTHs pn TuxXovTes Kata éyor Tav nLEpar. 


carried a torch or lamp (8&¢s, Aauxds, 
etc.). The torches were usually pur- 
chased for the occasion from a xdwr7- 
Aos. They consisted of pine splinters 
tied into a bundle, which were prob. 
made still more combustible by the 
addition of resin. See on Av. 1484. 
For the use of lamps, cf. Vesp. 248 ff. 
— SeAnvalys : the more poetical form, 
as in the case of ’A@nvaly (see on Eg. 
763) seems to have maintained its 
position in the popular dialect. C/. 
989, Tprroyevelns. 

615 ff. The Athenian calendar, at 
least after Solon, was based upon a 
cycle of eight years, which Cleostra- 
tus of Tenedos (after the Persian 
wars) prob. first placed on a scientific 
basis. The months were lunar, and, 
as the synodic revolution was reck- 
oned at 29} days, the months were of 
29 and 30 days alternately. In order 
to keep the year in agreement with 
the solar year, in each cycle 8 months 
of 30 days each were intercalated, one 
being added to each of 3 separate 
years; so that the cycle was com- 
posed of 5 years of 354 days each, 
and $ years of 384 days each, making 
in all 2922 days, which is the number 
of days in 8 years of 365} days. Of 
course the calendar during most of 
the time could not agree with the 
solar year. Besides, the year was 
not in harmony with the lunar meas- 
urement which was observed by the 
people, so that festivals were removed 
from their (lunar) time. This is what 
the moon complains of. Meton un- 


dertook to improve the calendar as 
early as 432 B.c. (see on Av. 992), 
basing it upon a new cycle of 19 
years; but his calendar was prob. 
not adopted by the state until after the 
Peloponnesian war. Cf. Paz, 414 ff, 
where reference is had to an attempt 
which was made to bring the calen- 
dar into harmony with the sun and 
the seasons. 

616. dvw re xal xdrw: also byw 
wal xdrw, Ach. 21; byw xdrw, Av. 8 
and Lys. 709. 

617. dore: this introduces gyol 
grammatically, but logically it bears 
upon dxeAeiy rods Geots. — avrg: for 
the use of the pers. pron. where the 
refl. might be employed, see H. 684 a; 
G. 145, 2, n. 

618. darlwow: in verbs of motion 
compounded with daxd, the point of 
departure often becomes secondary, 
so that the prep. has nearly the force 
of the Lat. re(d). (In dgmveioOce 
the point of departure is virtually 
lost sight of.) In Thue. i. 24. 8, 
aweA@dvres Means returning, and no 
emendation seems necessary. 

619. Acc. to Geminus, De Appa- 
rentiis Caelestibus, 6, it was the custom 
of the Greeks Ovey xara ra xdrpia, 
Lijvas, fucpas, eveavrots: Sray ody Kad 
of éviavrol axpiBas Byovra: xa” frLoy 
al of pijves xal al tydpar nated cerAhvny, 
tére voullovorw “EAAnves ard ra adr pia 
Oveys rovTo 8° éor) Kara rovs abrods 
kaspovs ( periods) rod énavrod ras abras 
Ovolas rots Oeois cuvreAciobas ( perform, 


offer). 
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620 Kd cray Giew Séy, otpeBrovre Kat Sixdlere: 
modus 8 pov dyavrew tav Oedv aractiay, 
quix ay wevOaper 7 qh Tov Méuvov" H Laprndova, 
onevdel? tpeis at yehar’( dvO dy Naxdav “tirépBodos ) 
Tyres tepouynpoverv kate? td’ ypav trav Jewv 

625 roy orépavoy adnpéOn: paddov yap ovTas cicera, 


X id e ¥ ‘ ”~ , b) e 4 
KaTa GEeAnVHY ws aye xpn Tov Biov Tas npépas. 


ZOKPATHS. 


pa THv ’Avarvoyy, pa TO 


620. xal «ira: see on 681.— 
orpeBdoure: the testimony of slaves 
was admitted only when they were 
subjected to torture. See on Ran. 
616.— The courts were regularly 
closed on feast days; but the con- 
fusion of the calendar threw the 
courts open on days when the gods, 
who were not well posted on the 
Athenian calendar, expected to find 
a festival. Cf. Eq. 1816 f. 

621. ayovrey dwracriav: keeping a 
Jast, & xapa apocSoxlay after the anal- 
ogy of &yew loprhy, keep or celebrate a 
JSestival. Fasting, esp. abstinence from 
fiesh, as a token of grief, was not un- 
known among the Greeks. 

622. Memnon, son of Eos (Hom. 
Od. iv. 188) and Tithonus, and Sar- 
pedon, son of Zeus (Jl. vi. 198), were, 
as favorites of the gods, honored by 
them after they were killed at Troy. 
Concerning Sarpedon, cf. Ji. xvi. 
458 ff., 676 ff. 

623 ff. This allusion to an occur- 
rence in the life of Hyperbolus (see 
on 561 and £q. 1304) is not intelligi- 
ble, as we do not know the facts. 

624. lepopvypovety : the deputa- 
tions sent by the states constituting 
the Delphic Amphictyony to the 


Xdos, pa Tov *A€pa, 
meetings held at Thermopylae (An- 
thela) and Delphi, were composed of 
the wvAaydpa: or advocates, and the 
lepouyfpoves or deputies proper. The 
Athenians sent three wvAaydpa: and 
one fepourhyor. The latter, acc. to 
our passage, must have had the su- 
pervision of festivals at home; other- 
wise Hyperbolus could not, as Hiero- 
mnemon, have been held responsible 
for the confusion of the calendar. 
Boeckh, however, doubts whether the 
Delphico-pylaean Hieromnemonia is 
meant. — Aaxew... kal lwara: see 
on 409. 

625. oréhavoy: see on 169.—A 
garland was worn by all who ap- 
proached a god for the purpose of 
sacrificing or procuring an oracular 
response (cf. Plut. 20f.); also by 
public officers in the exercise of their 
official functions. See on Eq. 1227. 
Cf. Lys. 26. 8 and 12. To be deprived 
of one’s garland is to be removed from 
office. Cf. Eq. 12650 f. 

626. xard oeArvqv: see on 619. 
Diog. L. i. 2. 59, (XdrAwv) hilworer *AGn- 
valous ras hudpas xara ceddyny yey: 

627-803. The second episode ( ére:- 
od8:v Setrepov). 

627. Socrates swears by his gods, 
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0UO diopov ovde oKatoy ovd ériAjopova® 
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avroy Koko Dupale Sevpi mpos 7d das. 
mou =rpeiadns; eer tov doxdvrnv haBov. 
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635 dvboas| 7. ardHou Kat |mpdcexe ry voor 


STPEVIAAHS. 


3 a! 
toov. 


SQKPATHS. 


dye Sy, ti Bovder zpara vuri pavOdvew 
dv ov €0idaxOns adrmor ovdéy; eiré por. 


but they are so unstable that we find 
a new set nearly every time. C/ 264, 
424, 814. His trinity now consists 
of Respiration, Space, and Air, Xdos 
prob. having the same meaning here 
as in 424, 

629. exady: compare Lat. scae- 
vus, Ger. linkisch, Fr. gauche. 

630. exadaSvppdra: from ondary 
(oxaredew), stir up, scratch (of poul- 
try), and &@upudriov, dim. of &éupua, 
toy; hence petty quibbles. The word 
is comie, occurring only here; but 
Hesych. gives oxaddévpua(?). 

631. amply pabety: cf. 854 f. 

632. wpde to dds: of. Hat. iii. 79. 
Jin., dv rH (opr) pdryor od8éva Beorrs 
paviva: és 7d ows, GAAG Kar’ olkovs 
éwvrobs Exover. So mpds roy d€épa (198), 
mpos fAiov, xpos al@play, ete. 

683. Ue: imv. ef for 1: does not 


occur in the simple verb, and some 
regard &e: here as pres. indic., equiv. 
to the fut., with imv. force. — doxdy- 
tmnv: the same as oxluroda, 254. Cf 
709. It seems to have been carried 
in before the parabasis began. Eust., 
toy wap’ Arricois oxluwoda, evredr KAl- 
ynv cal xPaparrny (low), reAd(ovcay TF 
yf. On such a couch Socrates sleeps 
in Plat. Prot. 310 c. 

635. dvvcoas Tt: see on 181. — Bod: 
see on 82. 

636. wpwra: see Introd. § 45. There 
is a striking resemblance between the 
scene which follows and the instruc- 
tion of M. Jourdain by the muitre de 
Philosophie in Molitre’s Le Bourgeois, 
Gentilhomme, ii. 6. 

637. ote ¢&8cyOns: Protagoras 
speaks with similar arrogance in Plat. 
Prot. 818 de. 
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638. pérpev 4 fudpew: Lasus of 
Hermione had written on music in 
the times of the Pisistratidae, and at 
the time of our play the theory of 
mousic and of the related subjects, 
metric and rhythmic, must have been 
well developed. — wepl éwav: this re- 
fers to dp0o¢weia, and not to the analy- 
sie of poems, as one might infer from 
Plat. Prot. 338 e (wept éway decvdy elvas) 
and the subsequent discussion (339 a- 
347¢). Metric, or the doctrine of 
metres (i.e. measures, by which Strep- 
siades understands dry measure), is 
touched upon in 630-646; the doc- 
trine of rhythm in 647-656; and 
grammar (dpSoérea) is treated more 
at length in 650-692. Socrates never 
taught such subjects; it is the dp6oé 
wea of Pro that is meant. Cf. 
Plat. Phaedr. 267 c, Mpwraydpea 8 
ob Fy ptrro: roar’ brra; "Opbotred 
yf res. This dpdodrea of his (which 
seems to have been a hobby with 
him: cf. 261, 660; Ach. 807, and see 
on 1067) related to gender, forms of 
sents., etc. Cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 5. 5, 
Tipweraydépas th yévn tiv bvondrey Sxf- 
pee, Eppeva xal OhAea nal oxety (things, 
te. neut.). Set yap dwod:8éva: nad ravra 
69062. And what he meant by ép0és, 


may be learned from Arist. Soph. 
Elench. 14, where he is represented as 
having found fault with Hom. for 
using pms and whAvé as fem.; and he 
objects to the imv. in the first verse 
of the Jliad on the ground that the 
poet ought to have besought the god- 
dess instead of commanding her. Diog. 
J. ix. 8.58, decid re roy Adyow xp@ros eis 
rérrapas ebxwrhy, epérnow, axdxpiory, 
évrodhy (petition, question, answer, com- 
mand), Quint. iii.4.10, Protagoram 
transeo, qui interrogandi, 
respondendi, mandandi, pre- 
candi, quod ebxywAhy adixit, 
partes solas putat. These classes 
of sents. he called the rvOuéves Adyou, 
foundations of speech. 

640. wapexdwny: this is the pass. 
of the mid., which means cheat. Cf. 
Eq. 807, 859. The act means strike 
falsely, counterfeit, hence falsify; but 
it is worthy of note that the analo- 
gous verb, rapaxpotew, acc. to Harp., 
is used of & seller who strikes off 
too much from the top of a meas- 
ure, whence wapaxpova:xolyixos, xpov- 
omerpeiy. — Siyoview: in the neut. 
as a subst., with (or in) a two-quart 
measure,—for instance, by using it 
as & Tpixolymoy, 
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650 éatov? Gross dort Tay pvO pov 


643. apdrepow: superior to. Cf. 
Ran. 76.— The xoing (about a litre, 
or a little less than a dry measure 
quart) was the measure of wheat for 
a day’s rations (Hdt. vii. 187. 10), 
and was consequently called simply 
pérpov. The Att. néSiurvos contained 
48 yxolvuces. The éxrevs was one-sixth 
of this, or 8 yolvixes, and the #uscextdoy 
of course 4 xolvixes or uérpa; so that 
the #usexrdoy was really a rerpduerpoy. 

644. ovBdy Adyeus: you talk non- 
sense. Cf. 781; Av. 66. So adye v1, 
there is something in what he says, freq. 
in Plat. — qmepiSov: bet, already in 
Hom. Jl. xxiii. 485; Od. xxiii. 78. 
Cf. Eq. 791; Ach. 772, 1115. 


645. «l: whether, depending on 
wepl3ov. Cf. Eq. 790. 

G47. taxa: perhaps. Cf. Vesp.277; 
Av. 458; but esp. Vesp. 281, 14656. 
The reading of the Mss., ray’ y Gy, 
would imply open irony, which is un- 
suitable here. 

649. wpwrov piv: the antithesis is 
wanting, as the question of Strepsiades 
interrupts the discourse. — xopydv: 
clever, bright; very common in Plat. 
Cf. also Av. 105; Ran. 967. Arist. 
Pol. ii. 6. 6, 7d pev ody wepirrdy (excel- 
lence) Exovc: wdyres of Zexpdrovs Adyor 
mal td wouwdy xal rd Kxaworduor 
(originality) nad rd Cyryrindy. 

650. éwatovra: a in Att. in all 
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wa, 
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inetres that do not follow the analogy 
of dactylic hexameters. C/. Vesp. 617. 
Soph. Aj. 1263. But Paz, 1064, & in 
a hexameter. The word seems to 
have found its way from the Ionic 
schools of philosophy into the sophis- 
tic and philosophic circles of Athens, 
and to have been a pet word of Pro- 
tagoras. Plato uses it very often, 
sometimes putting it into the mouth 
of Socrates. 

651. «ar dvéewNuoy: the anapaestic 
tripody, called zpocod:axds pubuds and 
évéwdsos (or nat’ évéxAuov) pvOuds, from 
its use respectively in songs sung in 
processions (xpéco80:) and those sung 
in parades (é» SAo1s, EvowAos, in arms), 
was a very common metre among 
the ancient rhythmists and musicians. 
See Schmidt’s Rhyth. and Met. p. 116. 
Cf. Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 11, ties rey 
"ApadBey dvarrdyres feody re dv pubug 
wpds tov dvdwAwoy puOudr abdActueva: nal 
dwadncay nal &pxhoayro Sawep dv rais 


xpos rovs Oeods xpocddots.— xara Sd- 
KTvAoy : 1.€. To Kara SdervAoy eldos, the 
dactylic metres of Stesichorus, bor- 
rowed from the ataAgdixo) vduor of the 
younger Olympus, and systematically 
arranged in strophes, antistrophes, 
and epodes. 

653. Significat penem; deinde 
(654) digitum exserit medium, 
h. e. infamem, puerum se mu- 
liebria passum indicaturus. 
“medium ostendere unguem (Juv, 
10. 58) vel medium porrigere 
digitum (Mart. ii. 28.2) dicitur, 
qui extento hoc digito reli- 
quis contractis pudendam 
exhibet speciem; unde digi- 
tus ille infamis et impudicus 
dicitur (Pers. 2. 88; Mart. vi. 70. 
5), eoque cinaedi vel molles 
designabantur.” Ruperti.— @- 
dos dyri: equiv. to KAAos f. Cf. Eur. 
Hel. 574, obk torw bAAn of Tis dy’ 
du08 yurh. 
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épas 3 mdaoxeis; THY Te Oyevay Kadeis 


655. & ol{vpé: bs in Hom., but & in 
Ar. Cf. Vesp. 1504, 1514; Av. 1641; 
Lys. 948. 

656. ovSdv: not un dé, because 
the neg. is merely the continuation 
of the od in the principal clause. 

657. Obs. the impatient emphasis 
brought out by the repetition of 
éxetvo and by the use of the sup. 43:- 
Keraroy, ia 

658. rovrov: the things that make 
up, or are necessary for a knowledge 
of, the a3:ndéraros Adyos. 

659. dpOcasg: according to the correct 
theory. See on 638. This word seems 
to have been used, or abused, analo- 
gously to our “scientific.” 


660. el py palvopa: i.e. “I should 
have to be crazy not to know.” So 
Thesm. 470, pod tov bvbp" exeivoy, ef 
ph palvoua. Plat. Prot. 349e; Euthyd. 
288e. Cf. Gorg. Blla, ol8a, ef ph 
nopds > eiul. 

661. Obs. the nom. in the list, al- 
though 7a &ppeva is in the acc. 

662f. Socrates, being intent upon 
the gender (acc. to the system of 
Protagoras; see on 688), fails to ob- 
serve the blunder of Strepsiades in 
classing the rooster among quadru- 
peds, but censures him for using the 
same form for both male and female, 
eo that the word is neither dp6éas 
masc., nor dp0és fem. 
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ahextpvaway ; €b ye vy Tov Apa: 
@oT avTi Tovrov Tov SidypaTos povouv 
Suadgirdow aov KiKhw THY Kdpdomor. =< poksps. 
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670 Sod pad ablis tov erepov. rv Kdpdorov 


663. ravrd: pred. obj. ; for gender, 
see on 452.— nal: also. 

664. odpe: with interr. word with- 
out verb, as in 824. Cf 769; Plu. 
04, pépe rl ody; 

665. The oath by Poseidon, as also 
in 724, might seem strange after 84; 
but he may mean the 6ardcows 80 
dear to the Athenians, and not the 
trrws. But see on 331. 

666. The word dardcrap, rooster, is 
found (in anapaests) in Vesp. 1490, 
Cratin. 250, Plat. Com. 197; also in 
Pind., Aesch., and other serious au- 
thors. For the female, dAexropls is 
used by Epich., Democr., and Hipp., 
not to mention later writers. But 
Phryn. says rightly, Aéye 88 &Aex- 
rpudy, wal édwl OhAeos nal én} 
Bppevos, &s of wadaol. So of the 
hen, Ar. Frg. 86; Strattis, 64; An- 


axandr. 46; Theopomp. Com. 9. Cf. 
Plat. Com. 18. 19. As the already 
existing dAexropis is not employed, we 
may infer that dAexrpdaiva was a new 
word created by Protagoras, or in- 
vented by the poet in imitation of 
Protagoras, after the analogy of Adwy 
Ada:va, Oepdway Gepdwava. 

667. Obs. the progress made by 
Strepsiades, who now swears “by 
Air.” Cf. 814. 

669. I’ll barley-meal your dough-tray 
to the brim. — Siakduteéow: only here ; 
prob. formed by Ar. — «vd: adv. 
use, strictly all over, lit. around about. 
— The sent. is somewhat forced, the 
object being to introduce 4 xdp8oros. 

670. pd’ adévg: an expression used 
chiefly when an excl. is repeated, but 
here referring to dpgs 8 wdoxers, 662. 
It is prob. that views of Protagoras 
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dppeva Kadels Oydevay ovoay. 


You. that. Tporae 


2TPEVIAAH®. 


A , 
T® TpOT@ 


¥ A 9 A id 
dppeva Kah@ "yw Kapdotov; ~ 


2NKPATH2. 
padiora ye: 
¥ \ 4 
womep ye Kal Kiewvupopr. 


STPEVIAAH2. 


mas 84; ppdcov. 


SQKPATHS. 


tauroyv Suvatai cot Kadpdomos Kiewvipo. 


| XTPEVIAAHZ. 

675 GAN’, aya ovd Fv Kdpdoros Kiewvipo, 
9 > 9» 4 , 9 , 
adr’ év Oveig orpoyytrAyn ‘vewdrrero. ~:~ 
aTap 76 hourov mas pe yp) Kahew ; 


ZOKPATHS. 


9 
OTS ; 


THY Kapodrnv, aoTEp Kadels THY YwoTparyy. 


are referred to here also. The error 
which Socrates tries in vain to explain 
consists in using as fem. (rf) a word 
which has a theoretically (ép@és) masc. 
ending, -os. 
_  671f. Thinking of the thing itself, 
Strepsiades unconsciously omits the 
fem. art.: In what way do I use «dpdo- 
wos as masc.? or rather, How do I 
call a dough-tray a male? 
674 f. Socrates says, xdpSomos 
amounts to the same as Cleonymus for 
you, t.e. as far as gender is concerned. 
Strepsiades does not understand the 
master, but takes him as meaning 
that he, the pupil, regards a dough- 


tray and Cleonymus as the same, 
whereas the latter does not so much 
as own a dough-tray. (If the inter- 
pretation is correct, the jest is poor.) 
The poet, however, does mean the 
words to suggest the very idea which 
Strepsiades draws from them, as Cle- 
onymus was a thick, clumsy man. 
For more concerning him, see on 858 
and £q. 958; concerning his poverty, 
cf. Eq. 1292. 

676. That Sicily is meant by @velg 
orpoyytAn, as has been supposed, is 
hardly credible. 

678. Lworparnvy: 2 mere example, 
no particular woman being meant. 
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2TPEVIAAHZ. 


. Thy Kapddrny ; Oyevar ; 


ZOKPATHS. 


6p0as yap héyes. 


STPEVIAAH. 
680 cxewvo 3 Fv dv Kapddin, Kiewvipn. 


- 


2OKPATH. 
» 5 4 . A 3 , A A 
er. O€ ye mept Tay dvoudrey palety oe Sel, 
nd 3 » 3 b J 3 9 S| 3. A ‘4 
arr appe’ éotiv, arra 8 avrav Oyrea. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


GAN’ old” eyay’ & Onre éeoriv. 


ZOKPATH. 


ele 37. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 
Avowda, Ditwva, KNeraydpa, Anunrpia. 


ZOKPATHS. 


685 dppeva Sé€ mova Tov dvopaTtup ; 


2TPEVIAAH®. 


pupia.. 


DirdEevos, MeAnoias, "Apuvias. 


679. Strepsiades confounds gender 
with sex, and thinks that he is in- 
structed to say xap8éxn, thus making 
the thing a female. — dépbag xré.: yes, 
Jor you speak according to the rule. 
épOes Ayers usually means simply, 
you are right; but here it is difficult 
to divest dp6es of its technical tone. 

680. Strepsiades having conceived 
a vague idea that there is some mys- 
terious identity between the xdp8oros 


and Cleonymus, maintains this iden- 
tity by making a corresponding change 
in his name when «dpSoroes is changed ; 
by which means the poet strikes at 
the effeminacy of the man. 

681. ‘dvopdrev : proper names, names 
of persons. 

686. Drcfevos: in Vesp. 84, this 
man is called xarartyerv. Eupol. 
221, Yor: 8é ris OhAeta Srdkevos dx 
Awpeley. See on Ran. 984. — Merry 
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ZOKPATHS. 


+) > Ey v4 ~ 4 b > ¥ P ¥ 
aki, @ TOVNPE, TAUTA Y OUVK EoT appeva. 


—_ 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


b) ¥ > e “A > 
OUK appevy uw EoTLW; 


ZOKPATHS. 


>) A 3 > . 
OVvOaLwWS Y, ETTEL 


a) A V4 f) \ 9 , 
Tas av Kadécevas evrvyov Apvria ; 


é 


STPEVIAAHS. 


690 O7ws av; woi: Sevpo Sevp’, Apuvia. 


ZQKPATHS. 


e a aA “ 3 rd wv 
opas; yuvaika thy Apvviay xalets. 


olas: which Melesias is meant is 
uncertain. Bergk thinks it is the 
son of the politician Thucydides, 
who opposed Pericles in his adminis- 
tration. Cf. Plat. Lach. 179¢; Meno, 
04d.—’ Apuvlas: not the one men- 
tioned in 31, but the son of Pronapes, 
satirized in Vesp. 74 f. as giAdxuBos, 
466 as Kounrapvvlas, 1266 ff. as a boon 
companion of the Thessalian serfs; 
in Cratin. 212 as a braggart flatterer 
and sycophant. Eupol. 218 charges 
him with wapampecBela. 

687. ovx gort: the Mss. have gor 
ovx. The former order is necessary 
when the proposition is not merely a 
neg. one, but one in which, as seeming- 
ly here, the opposite affirmative is con- 
tradicted. Still, it would be possible 
to use for’ ovk Eppeva, only implying a 
contradiction, just as if he had said 
Trautd y éorly Ofrea. The fact that 
the last two of the three names given 
are of the class which he objects to 
calling masc., renders it possible that 
Ear’ odx Eppeva (are non-masc.) is correct. 
See also Crit. Notes. 


688. vptv: the Socratists; case as 
in 674, col. — del: like ydp, used not 
only in a question, as here and 786, 
but also with the imv., as Vesp. 73, 
éxe) romd(ere. 

690. daws dv: see on 214.—"Apv- 
via: as this would be the voc. also 
of a fem. nom. ’Ayuyla, Socrates pro- 
nounces it the name of a woman. 
Cf. Varr. L. LD. x. 27, ut tunicam 
virilem et muliebrem non dici- 
mus eam, quam habet vir aut 
mulier, sed quam habere debet 
(potest enim muliebrem vir, 
virilem mulier habere, ut in 
scaena), sed eam dicimus mu- 
licbrem, quae de eo genere est, 
quo indutui mulieres ut ute- 
rentur est institutum. ut ac- 
tor stolam muliebrem, sic 
Perpenna et Caecina et Spu- 
rinna figura muliebria dicun- 
tur habere nomina, non mu- 
lierum. Except in Aeol., there 
were no masc. names of persons, and 
in Att. no masc. nouns at all, with 
final a in the nom. 
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2TPEVIAAH®. 


9 
ovxouy Sixaiws, nT ov oTpareverat ; 
9 A a, A a 4 ¥ a 
drap ti ravl’, & mavres ioper, pavOdva; 


2OKPATH2. 
ovdey pa Ai’: adda Karaxdiveis Sevpi — 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


Tt dpa; 


2OKPATH. 
> 4 4 ~ A 4 
695 ExppovTLTOY TL T@V GEaUTOU TpAayLAaTwv. 


STPEVIAAH2. 
py Sn ixeredw *vradd ao’: add’ eitep ye xpy, 
Xapal p e€avoy avra tadr éxpporticoa 


2OKPATH. 
2 » \ a> *»* 
OvK €OTL Tapa TavT adXa. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


, > #6 
KaKooaiLwv eyo, 
9 8é, A , 5 , ld 
olay OLKNY TOLS KOPETL OWOW THLEPOV. 


XOPO2Z. 


(Zrpody. ) 


700 «= fpovrile 87 Kat dudOpe, ravra tpdémov TE wavToy 


692. rvs: since she. Cf. 927, 1877, 
and see on 42. 

694. ovSdv: no matter. This use of 
o23dy, in declining to answer a question 
or to speak on the subject that another 
proposes, is common enough, as Av. 
1360 (cf. Eur. Med. 64, and esp. 925) ; 
but still the transition from 693 to 
696 is unusually abrupt. See Introd. 
§§ 45, 48.—Sevpi: pointing to the 
dondyrns.— tl Spe: see on 87. 

696. Const. wh Sita dyraiba (dx- 
gporrica: pe dvdyxa(e), ixeredeo oe. For 
the’position of od, see on 784, 


697. xapal: i.e. xaual xabhpevoy or 
xaraxeluevoy. Strepsiades knows well 
the danger that threatens him on the 
dondyrns. — avra: this word, for which 
Traurd might have been used, is added 
by Strepsiades to show that he is not 
trying to evade the dxqporrl(esw. 

698. ove... Gra: cf. Vesp. 1166 
(where the whole verse occurs); 
Par, 110. Plat. Phaed. 107 a, ovx 
Ex wapd radra BAAo Ti A¢yew. Here 
wapd has the meaning of practer. 
Kr. Spr. 68, 36, 7.— Socrates with- 
draws. 
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l4 a 
oTpoBe muKvacas. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


‘ > > ¥ , 
Taxvs 6°, dray eis amopoy Téo7s, 


ér adXo awyda 


705 = vonpa dpevds: Urvos 0 atégtw yduKvOupos d6updrov. 
2TPEVIAAHZ. 
QTTATAal, aTTATAL. 
XOPO2. 


Ti Tao KES; Ti KAapveELs ; 


=TPEVIAAH. 


G7rod\dupat Setdavos: ex TOU oKipsrodos 
710 Sdxvovoi pm’ é&éprovres ot Kop Aton, 

kai Tas mAeuvpas Sapddzrrovoty 
Q Q N > , 

Kal THY yuyny Eextrivovow 
.' “ ¥ 3 

Kal Tovs opxes e€€AKovoww 

Kal Tov mpwKTov SiopvTrovow 


715 


702. «wuxvecas: Schol., cvvayayov 
adyta tov vouv cov. Plut. Mor. 715c¢ 
(rhyv Sidvowav) wuxvotdcba Kal cvvlora- 
cba rg ppovety eixds dori. Dion H. De 
Lys. 5, (Avotas), ef ris nad GAAos, wewd- 
Kyvwrat Tots vohuacw. The last passage 
shows that ruxvécas may have caurdv 
for its obj. and still refer to the mind, 
—a fact which some appear to have 
overlooked. 

703 f. dtropov: cf. 748. The poet 
ridicules the Socratic method of sud- 
denly seeking a new line of investi- 
gation whenever the one adopted 
fails or leads to difficulties. — wySa: 
like an equestrian performer who 
springs from one horse to another. 
Cf. Hom. Jl. xv. 688 f. Eur. Tro. 67, ri 
3 we wndgs KAAoT’ els KAAOUS Tpdrovus. 

706. On the two verses that are 
lacking here, see Introd. § 35. 


f > 3 A ‘ 
KaL pL aoe 


710. of Koplv@vor: xap’ txdvoray for 
of xdpes. The Corinthians were tor- 
mentors of the Athenians, and a con- 
flict with them had taken place not 
long before. 

711. SapSderrovoty: Ath. viii. 363 a, 
éxl trav awAhotws Kal Onpiwdas eobid» 
twv Td Sdwas kad SapSdya. Cf. Ran. 66. 

712. Wuyxyyv: life’s blood. Cf. Soph. 
El. 785, rodpdy exxlvovo’ de | puxiis 
ixparov alua. Verg. Aen. ix. 349, 
purpuream vomit ille ani- 
mam. 

715. The similarity of ending (rd 
duotordAevroy) in verses 711 ff. is not 
to be confounded with rhyme in the 
modern sense. It is introduced here 
for comic effect; and other similar 
passages, such as Ach. 547 ff., Eur. 
Alc, 782 ff. (note esp. 786), show that 
the repeated sound is not necessarily 
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XOPOZ. 


pn vey Bapéws adye. diav. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


Kat THOS; OTE pov 
ppovoa Ta xpypata, dpovdn yxpoid, 
ppovdyn Yux7j, ppovdn 3S euBas- 


720 


‘N S 4 »” ra ” 
KQL pos TOUVTOLS ETL TOWL KAKOLS 


dpovpas ddwv 


ddiyou dpovdos yeyénpau. 


ZOKPATHS. 


e ? a 2 , 
OUTOS, Ti TroLels ; OVXL PpovTilets ; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


at the end of the verse, nor, indeed, 
is the device confined to poetry. A 
little farther down, 718 ff., a similar 
effect is produced by the repetition 
of the same sound (¢pov-) at the be- 
ginning of words (dnodaperor). For 
farther examples of déyoordAevroy, cf. 
241, 404 ff., 1504f.; Eq. 166f.; Av. 
1271f.; Ran. 841f.; Vesp. 65f.; Paz, 
152 f., 380 f, 540 f.; Eccl. 838 ff. Soph. 
O. T. 1481, ds ras G8eApds rdode ras 
duds xépas. For intentional dpo:dapx- 
voy, cf. Simon. 167, Xac0s xal Zwow 
curhpia rév8 dyéOnxay, | Xacos py 
ouGels, Zwcw 3° Bri ZHoos tardy. 

T17. wal weg: sc. ob Bapdws ddAyeiy 
pe Bai; 

718. Possibly a parody on Eur. 
Hec. 162, ppot8os xpéoBus, ppov8a: wai- 
Ses. Cf also Andr. 1078, ppottn yey 
aidh, ppot8a 8° EpOpa pov xdrw. The 
word ¢pot8o0s seems to have been a 
favorite with Eur., and his freq. use 
of it was ridiculed by Ar. more than 
once. Cf. Ran. 1848, roy drccrpudva 


3 a 

eye ; 
pov tuvaprdcaca | ppod8y TAdxn, in an 
ode which Aesch. is represented as 
composing in imitation of Eur. —ra 
Xpypara: through the prodigality of 
his son.— xpoui: cf. 504; but if the 
skin is meant, cf. 710. 

719. ux: cf. 712.— dp Bde : of. 858. 
The allusion to the loss of the €u@ddes 
leads to the suspicion that a passage 
where this occurred has been lost, or 
omitted in the revision. 

721. dpovpas: (like vuerds, yemud- 
vos), during guard time, on guard, with 
reference to sentinels singing in order 
to while away time. Cf Aesch. Ag. 
16, where the watchman says, Sray 3° 
delSew 4 puvdperGar Sone, | Sxvov 1+d3° 
dyriuodwoy dvréuvoy Bxos. 

722. ddlyou: like oAlyou Seiy, but 
it is doubtful whether deiy is to be 
supplied. See on 916. 

723. odrog: see on 220. Thisshould 
not be mistaken for a genuine voc., 
for when it accompanies a subst., the 
latter is in the nom. and may be ac- 
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vy Tov Tlomeda. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


ZNKPATHS. 


‘ 4 a > 3 , 
Kat ti Onr eppovriaas ; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


725 01d TOV KOpEewy EL prov TL TEpiecpOyoerat. 


SOKPATHS. 
3 A o b 
QTroN€L KAKLOT . 
STPEVIAAHS. 
GAN’, aya’, a7ohwd aprius. 
SOKPATHS. 


ov padOaxioré’, GAG TEpiKaduTTéa.. 
e€evperéos yap vous amooTEepyTuKos 


KaTTaLOAnp 


ZTPEVIAAH®S. 


oo tis dy Snr émPBador 
730 €€ dpvaxidwy yvdpny amoorepntpioa ; 


companied by the art. — On the scenes 
which follow, see Introd. §§ 46 f. 
726. For a similar use of elision 
between two speakers, securing sud- 
denness of reply, cf. Ach. 832, Al. nal 
xaipe wéAA’. ME. GAA’ duly ok ext 
xépov. Strictly, the elision should 
not be indicated, and if indicated, a 
final accent should not be thrown 
back. The second speaker utters his 
first mora, while the first speaker is 
pronouncing his last. In such cases, 
the text is presented so as to seem 
perfect to the eye, and not as it 
was actually recited.— dya8é: this, 
like our my dear sir, often imputes 
error of some sort to the person ad- 
dressed, and the more pointedly when 
preceded by &AAd. — daroAwAa: Schol., 
bed tav xdpewy BnAovdrt. Strepsiades 
thinks that one cannot perish twice. 
727. pod@Oaxtoréa: signification de- 


rived from mid. or pass., be soft or 
effeminate. Cf. Plat. Ale. I. 124d, 
ovn droxvntéoy ob5t parOanioréoy, This 
verb has no act. in use, but the phe- 
nomenon is not restricted to such 
verbs. Cf. Soph. Aj. 690, eye yap 
elu éxeto’ Srot wopeuTt éov.— wepika- 
Avrrda: in order to withdraw the 
mind from the impressions of the 
external world. So Socrates in Plat. 
Phaedr. 237 a, although he can medi- 
tate without such aid. Cf Symp. 
220 c. 

729, dmascAnpa: see on 1150. — 
tls dy: rls dv, was Gy, etc., with the opt. 
are often used in expressing a wish 
indirectly. GMT. 82, n. 5. —émPdXor: 
as a cover (ér{BAnua). Hom. Od. xiv. 
520, éx) 5 yAaivay Bdrey are. 

730. dpvax(Sev: supposed to be a 
play on dpveic@a, deny. The dovanl3es 
belong to the &cxdyrns.— dsroorepnrpl- 
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’ 


ZOKPATHS. 


id > 4 A 9 A 4 
dépe vuv abpyjow mparov 6 Tu dpg rovrovi. 


ovros, KkaGevoes ;sx 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


> A ¥ 
pa tov “Amro, “yo pev ov. 


cc Tl; 


ZQOKPATHS. 


STPEVIAAH2. 


pa A’, ov 8747 éyay’. 


ZOKPATH. 


saN V4 
ovoey mavu; 


. 2TPEVIAAHZ. 

ovdey ye, mAHY el TO wéos ev TH Sefua. | 
2OKPATH. 

735 oux éyKadupdpevos Tayéws TL Ppovtiets; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


‘ ce) “ , A a > 
wept TOV; aU yap pot TovTO dpagor, @ 


LoKpares. 


ZOKPATH. 


avrés 6 7. Bovhes mpawros eLevpav déye. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 
3 4 a e ») , 
axynkoas pupiakis aya Bovdopas: 
“ “A r4 9 A bd A 4 
Tept TOY TOKV, OTws Gy aTr0oG pndevi. 


Sa: almost personifies yrduny, being 
related to dxoorepnrhs, a depriver, 
cheat, as abAnrpis is to abAnrts. Cy. 
128, 747. 

732. pd rov...o08: this phrase 
occurs often. Cf. Ach. 59; Eq. 1041; 
Av. 263. 

733. Sxew mi: ie. dkedpyxds ti. 
Acc. to a Schol. the expression is em- 
ployed in questioning a huntsman or 
angler, but freq. it is used as here. 
A slight play on the word in the an- 


swer, as here, is seen also Soph. Aj. 
875 f., HMIX. fers ody; HMIX. wdvov 
ye wAR00s. Eur. Suppl. 818, AA. fxes; 
XO. wnudrov 7 Gus Bdpos. 

734. awd at: see on 361. 

739. Swos dy dwoSe: for &» with 
the subjv. in final clauses, see GMT. 
44,1, x. 2. Cf. 988, 1461. Here 
the grammatical connexion is very 
loose, and the clause has nearly 
the force of an indir. deliberative 
question. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


ZOKPATHS. 


740 iO. vv, Kadvmrov Kat oxdoas THY dpovrida 
hemTyv KaTa puKpov Tepippdver TA TPayyLaTa, 
6p0as Statpay Kat oKo7av. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ 4 
olor TaAas. 


SOKPATHS. 


éx’ atpéua: Kav damopys Te Tov vonpater, 


9 \ ¥ s Be , , 
adets amelOe> Kata TH yvapy mad 


745 kivnoov avis abTd Kat CvydPpicov. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


@ Ywxparidcov didrarov. 


ZOKPATHS. 


, & , 
Tl, W YEepov ; 


2ZTPEVIAAHS. 


€xw TOKOV yapny amrooTEpHTiKNy. 


740. kadvrrov: the simple verb | 


in this sense seems to occur only 
here. Cobet proposes 1 éyxadvmrrov. 
—oxacas: cf 409. This verb is 
much used in the sense of bleed 
(trans.), which some assign to it here. 
Koch renders concentrate ; Felton, cut 
(Aerrhy, fine), for which ox{cas would 
suit better. The meaning preferred 
in L. and &., let go, give play to, leaves 
Aerrfy hardly intelligible, for this 
seems to denote the result of cxd- 
cas. Perhaps Socrates wants the mind 
bled thin like the body of a hard 
student. 

742. Siatpev: often used in philo- 
sophic language in the sense of 
making logical discriminations, drawing 


distinctions, Cf. Plat. Charm. 163d, 


Tpodlxou pupla rid dxhroa wep dvo- 
pdrwy S:atpodvros, and freq. in 
Plat. Isocr. 12. 17, (of copioral) rods 
Adyous pov eAupalyovro... S:aipodyres 
ox dp0és (referring to the proper 
separation of the x@Aa in reading). 
In our passage diatpay Kal oxomay is 
about the equiv. of the Eng. analyzing 
and scrutinizing. — otyot rdAag: see 
Introd. § 48 and note. : 

745. {tvyapcov: weigh, ponder ; 
apparently only here. The definition 
in Poll. x. 26, rd (uydé@picoy eri rod 
kretooy eidbaci(?) rdrrey, seems to 
be based upon our passage, KAcicoy 
being a corruption of «iyycoy, with 
which Poll. merely inferred that (vyd- 
6picov Was synonymous. The mean- 
ing weigh is given by a Schol. 
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2OKPATH. 
érideLov avryy. 
XTPEVIAAH. 


eirée Oy viv por— 


ZOKPATH2. 


. 2 
TO Tt; 


_2TPEVIAAHS. i 


yuvaixa dhappaxid ei mpidpevos @erradry 
750 kaOédoun, vUKTWp THY GeEAHVHY, Elta Se 
airny Kabeipfaim’ és odetov arpoyyvdor, 


@OTEP KATOTTPOV, KGTA Typoiny Exwv. 


XOKPATH. 
tt Syra tovr av adeknoeev o ; | 
STPEVIAAHZ. 


9 
O TL; 


et pynxér avaréd\\o, weAnVy pndapod, 
755 ovx &y dmrodolnv Tovs TdOKOUS. 


7148. éwlBafov: exhibit, — used (gen- 
erally in the mid.) of the sophists, 
who give specimens of their wisdom 
for the purpose of attracting pupils. 
—?ro rf: just as the Greeks said 4 
rowvtos, 6 Todcde, etc., 80 in questions 
they could say 4 wrotos, and even rd 
vf, as here; but 4 rfs is not found. 

749. @erradyv: the Thessalian 
women were reputed to excel in the 
magic art. Schol., pac) 8t Sr: Mfdea 
gebyoven xlarny déBare papudawy éxei 
nal dvydguoay (sprang up, grew). To 
them was ascribed even the power of 
drawing the moon down from the 
sky. Plat. Gorg. 518 a, ras rhy cedrh- 
yyy xaBapoteas vas @erradrlsas. Plin. 
N. H. xxx. 1.2, nec quisquam 
dixit, quando (ars magica) 
transisset ad Thessalas ma- 
tres. miror equidem illis 


populis famam ejius in tan- 
tum adhaesisse, ut Menander 
Thessalam cognominaret fa- 
bulam, complexam ambages 
feminarum detrahentium lu- 
nam. Cf. Hor. Epod. 17. 177 f. 
Verg. Ecl, 8. 69. Ov. Met. vii. 207 ff. 

751. Aodefov: originally a @hiyn ray 
Adgpeow or crest-case. Cf. Ach. 1109. 
The present use of the word is indi- 
cated by Poll. x. 126, xdrowrpoy, od rhy 
Oheny Aopetoy Kadrovow. <A case of 
the sort was necessary to prevent the 
mirror, which was metallic, from cor- 
roding. 

752. xdrowrpoy: the mirror, being 
merely a amall, round metal plate, 
with a handle, never served as a wall- 
ornament, 

753. & 1: see on 214. 

755. dry rl: lit. quia quid? be 
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ZOKPATHS, 


e Q rd a 
orin Ti dy; 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


e ‘ Q A t) v4 “? 
OTL?) KaATa PynVva Tapyuplov daveilerat. 


e ZQOKPATHS. 


ev y'* GAN Erepov av cor mpoBadre tu SeEidr. 
el cou ypadoiro tevrerdAavtds Tis Sixn, 


9 
OTW 
> Nee 


a 94 9 , a 2 
QV GAUTYV ADPAVLOELAS, ELTTE prot. 


=TPEVIAAHZ2. 


760 O7WS; OWS; ovK Old: arap CnTyTEéov. 


ZOKPATHS. 


py vuy wept wavrov eld\Ne THY yropnv dei, 
GAN’ droydha rHv ppovrid’ eis Tov adpa 
Awdderov Bomep pyroAdvOnv Tod modds. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 
9 > 3 Ud ~ id U4 
evpnk adanow ris Sikns copwrdrnp, 


cause — what? The interr. rf takes the 
place of a causal sent. less the causal 
particle; but practically the words 
seem to have lost their separate 
forces, for we find +:} rl 8, Thesm. 
84, answered by dérih «ré. Kr. Spr. 
51, 17, 8, supplies éor{ with ri. Cf 
784, and see on {va ri, 1192. 

756. xara pyva: see on 17. phy 
is both moon and month.—ro d&pyvpvov : 
as the Schols. on this verse remark 
that the comedians use the pl., it is 
prob. that they had répytpia before 
them. The pl. occurs also Frg. 225, 
390, and Eupol. 168. 

758. wevrerdAavrds tis: the num- 
ber of talents is assumed merely as 
an example or illustration. The 


force of rls may be brought out by a 
paraphrase: “Suppose you were sued 
for a matter of twenty thousand dol- 
lars” (strictly about five thousand, 
but see on 21). 

761. Socrates warns him against 
the pursuit of a single method to the 
exclusion of others. See on 703. 

763. Poll. ix. 124, 4 8% pnAorAdvén 
(gov «xrnvdy ori, hy nal pndrodAdyOny 
Kkadotaw: od (ov Alvow éxdhoavres 
agiaow, eré., — the well-known amuse- 
ment of children. The ¢povrls is to 
be allowed wide range, but must be re- 
strained from soaring entirely away. 
— Tov wodds: depends on Avdderop, 
the principle being the same as that 
in AaBeiy (aprdoa, etc.) ria rod wodds. 
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9 > to e ~ t > id 
765 WOT auTov omodoyely oO EpLOl. 


ZOKPATHS. 


, , 
TOLAY TWA ; 


XTPEVIAAH2. 
non Tapa Toro. dappaxoTmAas THY AiBov 
TavTny édpaxas, THY Kadyv, THY Siadarn, 


ad 4s TO Up amTovaet ; 


ZOKPATHS. 


Tv vadov héyers ; 


XTPEVIAAHZ. 
éywye: dépe, ti Ont av, ei radrnv haBav, 
710 ont eyypadoito THy Sixny 6 ypappareds, 
dmwrépw orTas @d€ mpos Tov 7HALOv 
Ta ypdppar éxrygay ras ens Sins; 


765. dove xré.: see on 468. — wol- 
av twa: a freq. combination, giving 
vagueness to the question. 

766. dappaxomwedas: the Greeks 
had no real apothecary shops. The 
physicians provided the medicines 
which they prescribed. Still the rem- 
edies that were not in high repute, 
esp. those regarded as miraculous, 
such as amulets and charms, were 
sold also by the gappuaxoraAa, who 
kept them in store or hawked them 
on the streets. Among their wares 
were all sorts of curiosities, as here 
the lens. 

768. Garov: burning-glass, prob. 
made of real glass, which at that 
time was a rarity, and was ranked 
with precions stones. In Aci. 73, 
ass ware is mentioned as a mark of 
Persian splendor. When Plin., N. H. 
xxxvii. 2, 10, mentions the circum- 
stance that, in cauterizing, physicians 


used by preference a crystallina 
pila (crystal ball, as a lens), he prob. 
refers to physicians of later times. 

769. +i Syr dy: see on 108 and 
154, with which compare Lys. 399, 
vl dHr° Ey, el xé8010 xal Thy Tevd SBpiv. 

T7710. éyypddotro: partakes of the 
form of the ideal prot. to which it 
belongs, 3.e. the mood is assimilated 
to that of derhiagu. Cf. 1251; Ran. 
O6f.; Eccl. 897, (ov8els) ordpyew aby 
€0dAos padrAov 4 ya roy plrov, rep 
Evvelny. GMT. 64, 1.—6é ypappe- 
wevs: the clerk (of the court, t.e. of 
the archon). When the indictment 
was accepted, it was written out, in 
full or in abstract, upon a waxen tab- 
let by the clerk, and hung up at the 
place where the court was held, for 
public inspection. Cobet observes 
that the verb denoting this was not 
ypdperGa: (see Crit. Notes), but éyype 
pec @ai, 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


2OKPATH. 
A “ Q a 
gopas ye vn tas Xapiras. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


oin ws nOopat, 


9 ld ld 4 4 
6rt mevrerddavros Siayéypamrat pow Sixn. 


2OKPATH. 
715 aye Sf, Taxéws tourt fvvdprracop. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


\ , 
TO TL; 


ZOKPATHS. 


9 9 , > 4 3 SI a 57 
OTWS amTrooTpeat Gv avTLioLKwY OLKNV 

, b a? \ 4 , 
He\AwY OPAC EY, WN TapovTwy papTUpeV. 


2TPEVIAAH. 


4 \ @a > 
paviorara Kal pact. 


6 


ZOKPATHS. 


eiré On. 


STPEVIAAH®Z. 


773. Xdperag: prob. because the 
device xapiévrws etndpnrat.—otp os: 
this phrase, expressing emotion both 
of joy and of pain, occurs often 
(fourteen times) in Ar., and is used 
(not of joy, however) by Soph. It 
had virtually become one word, for 
the ordinary elision of -o: in tragedy 
is not to be assumed. Many of the 
excls. denoting pain were also used of 
joy, a8 ped, Av. 1724; warai, Eur. Cycl. 
572, etc. As to lod and lod, see on 1 
and 1170. . 

7174. Siayéyparra:: Siaypdoew is 
lit. draw a line through, expunge. As 
a technical term it was used some- 
times of the archon declining to ad- 
mit, or quashing, a suit, as Dem. 
Olymp. 26,  Wndicapévoy Bt radta Tey 


Kat dn eyo. 

Sixacray didypapyey 6 Epywev nara roy 
véuov Thy tovroul d&ugicBhrnow (suit 
for inheritance); and sometimes of 
the defendant rebutting a charge, as 
Lys. 17. 5, 8éypaypdy pou ras Silas, 
Yuxopoa ddoxovres elva:r. Strepsiades 
puns upon this last meaning and the 
lit. sense expunge. 

775. tvvdpracov: cf. Soph. Aj. 15, 
&s eduabds cov... | pdrnu dxotw «al 
tuvaprd(w ppevnt. Compare com pre- 
hendere. 

776. Slenv: obj. of dworrpéyao 
(avert). 

777. wapovray: g. col. 

778. davrcrara: most cheaply, t.e. 
very readily,—not materially differ- 
ent from fora. — wal 8 Adyw: a 
common expression in the drama 
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et mpdcbev er pias eveordons dixns, 
780 piv Thy eunv Kadeiol, araytainny tpéxav. 


ZOKPATHS. 


ovdey déyeis. 


STPEVIAAH2. 


Q \ “ »” > 9 Q 
vy Tovs Oeovs eywy’, Erel 
ovdeis Kar euod TeOvedtos eiodfer dixnv. 


ZOKPATHS. 


vOdets* direpp’, ovK ay Pr) 


when, after some parley, the narra- 
tive of the thing in question is be- 
gun; usually xal 3) Ady cor at the 
beginning of a verse. 

779. The cases were tried in a 
fixed order that was pre-arranged. 
When each suit came up in its turn, 
the herald, by order of the archon, 
proclaimed or called the case (xadeccy 
thy Bixnv). Cf. Vesp. 1441.— bveorre- 
oys: ef. Dem. Apatur. 18, éverrnxvias 
vas Slxns. Ibid. 14, éveornxudy 3° ai- 
ros taw Suaay. Isae. 11. 45, dlxar yap 
dveorhxac: wWevdouaprupiay. So also 
5b dveot&s &yéy, wédepos, etc. 

780. aply: for xpécOevy (xpérepoy, 
aply)... «ply, see GMT. 67, 2, n.4; H. 
055 a.—xadrscio@’: the elision of a: in 
~pat, -Cas, -Tat, -cOai, etc., never tolerated 
in tragedy, has been questioned even 
in comedy ; butin the present example 
we have to assume elision, as either 
crasis or aphaeresis would create a 
spondee in an even place. — rpéxov: 
when the partic. describes the man- 
Rer or means of an act, or denotes 
some essential or important attendant 
circumstance, and ngt merely an ac- 
cidental preceding or concomitant 
fact, the pres. is often used where 
we might expect the aor. or pf. rpé- 
xey denotes the haste with which he 


wataiunv o eft. 


would hang himself: I should go run- 
ning and hang myself. Cf. 1164; Eq. 
25. Thue. i. 11. 2, Jadlos by pdxn 
xparodyres efAov, with which com- 
pare viii. 1. 3, évdus(ov rg vavrang én) 
Toy Tleipaia wAevoetoOa, kAAws Te Kal 
tTocovroy Kpathoayras (& previous 
independent fact). Hom. Jl. iv. 392, 
ay dp’ dvepyopdvy wunivdy Adxov eloay 
&yovres. Xen. Anab. i. 5. 14, ebdds 
oby eis Td udoov duporépwy by wy Eero 
74 Seda (with this compare 1212, eicd- 
yov). Eur. Med. 957 f., dére péporres. 
Of course it is not maintained that 
every pres. partic.when seemingly used 
as an aor. can be 80 explained (see on 
128), nor is the pres. necessary in the 
cases under consideration. Cf Vesp. 
832 f., AAA’ ey Bpaudy | abrds wopsod- 
pat, where rp¢éxwv would be suitable. 
781. dyoye: sc. Adyw tt. See on 


782. elrdfa: sc. els 1d Sixaorhpior. 
Cf. 845; Vesp. 826, 840, 842. 

783. SSafaluny: different from 
127. Cf. Plut. 687, 5 lepeds ye xpovdi- 
8diaro. Soph. 7’r. 680, 6 Ohp ue xpov- 
38dzaro. This use of the mid. of the 
simple verb, which is common in 
Luc., can hardly be paralleled in Att. 
Neither Plat., Afenex. 238 b, nor Meno, 
93d, is to the point, and Plat. Rep. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


2TPEVIAAH. 


‘4 


eA , \ a » , ot 
oT TL; val oe pos Dewy, @ YoKpares. 


ZOKPATHS. 


785 GAN ebvOus emd7jBer ov y’? arr’ av Kai pabys: 
3 N ld a ~ > Ud , 
éret Ti Vv, & mparov edvddxOns; eye. 


STPEWIAAHS. ‘ 
49 rf) s 4 A , A 
gpép iow, Ti pévTor mpa@rov Av; Ti TpaTov hy; 
,. @ 2 Ly ~ / s ¥ 
Tis WV, &  parropeBa pévro. Tadduta; 


¥ , » 
Ol“oL, TLS HV; 


ZOKPATHS. 


3 bd] 4 : Eb] “~ 
OUK €S KOpaKas azopDepet, 


iv. 421e is uncertain. It has been 
proposed to read ovk ay S:ddzaw’” ky, 
to which Kock would prefer od yap 
Bddaw’ by. 

784. val: beseechingly. Cf Paz, 
378, EP. ox &y oworhoam. TP. val 
xpos tav xpeSy xré.—od: depending 
on ixeretw, dy7riBoAG, or some similar 
idea present more or less consciously 
to the speaker’s mind; but cé is 
usually placed immediately after xpés, 
as Soph. 7. 436, uh, xpés we Tod Kar’ 
ixpov Olraioy vdwos | Aids karaorpd- 
srovros (without verb in Soph. only 
here). Freq. in Eur. with val. C7. 
Hipp. 605, val rpés oe rhs ons Sekias. 
Phoen. 1665, val xpés oe rhode untpds. 
Compare per te deos oro. See 
also on 595. Kr. Dial. 68, 5, 2. 

785. On the charge of forgetful- 
ness and the sudden and groundless 
nature of Socrates’s outburst of im- 
patience, see Introd. § 46.—drr’ dv 
kal pddys: the force of xafl is the 
same that it would be in édy riva cal 
pdOns, and may be expressed by ren- 
dering the clause “the little you do 
learn.” Sec also on 1844. 


787. pévrov: for the use of this word 
in the first member of a reiterated 
question, cf Eubul. 116. 18, xpnorh 
tls Ry pévra, rls; Plat. Phaedr. 236 d, 
Suvupsydp oon... thva wévrot, Tlva Oey ; 
In the next verse it is removed to 
the rel. clause accompanying the first | 
member of the repeated question. 
Kr. Spr. 69, 36. The particle is in 
no way concerned in the repetition 
of the question, but is merely adapt- 
ed to the sort of doubting question 
which is often, but not always, re- 
peated. Cf Thesm. 630, oép’ Bw, ri 
pévrot mporoy hy; exlyouer. 

788. He can remember only that 
the thing was fem., hence rfs 4», ev J. 

789. é xdpaxag daropGepet: by 
brachylogy for od« dwopGepotueros és 
xépaxas twe:; Similarly Eg. 4, 802; 
Av. 916; Pax, 72, expOapels obk off’ 
Smo, Eur. H. F. 1290, od yiis rick 
dwopOaphoerat. So the simple verb, 
Plut. 598, 610, viv 8 péelpov, i.e. POe:- 
pounéyn Ewch. Dem. Mid. 189, Servo 
tds elas pOelperOa: wpds Tos wAov- 
clovs. Eur. Andr. 708, ef uh pepe? 
Tis ds tdxso7’ ard ordyns. 
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19 émudnoporaroy Kal oKaiTarov yEpdovrtor ; 


& STPEVIAAH.. 
ono, TL ovv SNF 6 KaKodaipwry reicopat ; 
amo yap ddovpat pn palav y\wrrootpodetv. 
adr’, & Nedédat, xpnorov re cupBovdevoare. 


XOPO3. 
nes per, ® tperBita, ovpPBovdevouer, 
7% € coi Tus vids eoTw exTeOpapsthvos, 
méutTew €keworv avTi cavrod pavOdvew. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 
GAN’ €or’ Emory’ vids Kadds Te Kayalds: 
GA’ ov dha yap pavOdvew: Ti éyw 1dbw; 


XOPO2. 


ov & érrirpemTrens ; 


=TPEVIAAH2. 


eVoMpaTeL yap Kat odpLya 


790. émAncpdérarov: as if from 
érianopos, the usual form being éxi- 
Anopovderaros. — Here Socrates ought 
to have left the stage, but cf 805 ff., 
and see Introd. § 46 f. 

792. dao yap dAotpar: so-called 
tmesis is a relic of an early period 
when preps. were much more freely 
used as separate advs. It sometimes 
occurs, however, in compound verbs 
in which the preps. have lost their 
independent force. Cf. 1440; Ran. 
1106, dna 3 EpecGor. — wy palsy: cond. 
and causal, for want of learning. From 
such cases was prob. developed the 
later use of 44 with the purely causal 
partic. 

796. GAN ove d6fka ydp: when ydp 
is separated from ddd in this way, 


it is easy to assume an ellipsis with 
GAAd, but when dAaAd ydp begins a 
clause, the assumption of an ellipsis 
is admissible only on the theory that 
&AAa ydp is an unconscious extension 
of dAAa...ydp. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that ydp, for yé kp 
(&pa), is not necessarily synonymous 
with our for. Compare the Lat. at 
enim (enim never meaning /or in 
early Lat.).— rl dyd wd8e: what is to 
become of me? what am I to do? Com- 
pare with the fut. in 461, what will 
befall me. See on 234. 

799. dmrpdwes: sc. abrg, give way 
to him. — edpryg: Galen., 7d oppryar 
res Byoua dx) tray eben Tins wewAr 
popdvaw Adyera:r’ 8d nal xara TOY 
véwow abrd udvor elphxacw. 
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¥ 3 9 la) > vA ~ v4 
800 KaoT EK yuvaiKwY evTTéepwy TwY Ko.toupas. 
3 A 4 4 3 t) 4 “A QA A 
ATAaAP MLETEYLLE YY GUTOV’ 7V dé 1 INE 


9 ~ 3 A . 
ovx €of Gras ovK e€€X\O "kK THS oikias. 


GAN’ €ravdpewdov p ddiyov eioehOav xpdvov. 


XOPOZ. 


(Avr-rpodt.) 


805 dp aicOdve mhetora 8¢ yuas aya? avriy’ eEwv 


povas Jeav; as 


9 9¥Qd 29 “ 9 A 
Erou.os OO éoTiveatayra Spay, 


do ay Kedevys. 
810 


ov 8 avdpos exrremhnypevov Kat davepas emnpyevov 


yvous atrokdwWes, 6 TL TAELCTOY SUvacaL, 
, a , ‘ A ¢ 7 4 
Taxéws: iret ydp mas ta Towl érépg tpémer Oar. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


»y N A € Y yy 3 3 \ A 
ovToL pa THY Opiydny er évravii pevets: 
815 dA’ €oft’ eAPav tovs Meyaxdédovs xiovas. 


800. Kotovpas: see on 48. 

803. This verse seems to have 
been formed from 843. There was 
no need for the request that he 
should wait unless he was to do so 
outside, and even if there had been, 
there is no conceivable reason why 
Strepsiades should have wished him 
to goin. See also Introd. § 46 f. 

804-817: antistrophic to 700 ff. 

806.. povas Geav: Socrates did not 
need this information. 

808. xeXcvys: Socrates has no no- 
tion of giving the old man any further 
commands. 

812. droddwes: the situation of- 
fered no opportunity for this. See 
Introd. § 47.—On this word Eust. 
Bays, Adwrew xuplos (properly) +d po- 
get, dvouaroromOty Kal Kupiorextry Oey 
(properly or lit. used) éxl re xuvav xad 


Atnwoy wal rowobtrav (pov. Cf. Arist. 
An. Hist. viii. 6. 1, wlves 8 ray (Sor 
Ta Kxapxapé8ovra (sharp-toothed) Ad- 
xtovra. Hom. l/l. xvi. 161, of wolves. 
Ach, 1229; Paz, 885, roy Ccomdy éx- 
Adwera:. Frg. 492, 72 8 alua AdAagas 
tovpdy. Compare Eng. cognate lap. 

813. rTayxdos: obs. the emphatic 
position, at the end of the clause but 
at the beginning of the verse. 

814-888. The third episode (ére- 
od8:0v rplroy). 

814. pa rijv ‘OplxAnv: by Mist. Cf. 
830, 423 ff., 627; Vesp. 1442; Thesm. 
225. Strepsiades shows marked ef- 
fects of his recent training. 

815. xlovag: we are to assume that 
the son, just before arriving at the 
stage, has once more, in refusing to 
obey-his father, alluded to his uncle 
Megacles (cf. 124). In the house of 
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@EIAITITIIAHS. 


& Saydvee, TE xpnpa macyxes, @ wdteEp ; 
td > a) b' A 4 ¥ ‘ b vA 
ovK ev dpovets, pa Tov Ai ov, Tov ’Odvpmov. 


ZTPEVIAAH2. 


Sod y’, Sov, AC "Od\vpmov-: Tis pwpias: 
76 Aia vopilew ovra tynAKovTovi. 


a @EIAITNNIAHS. 


fy 
w 9 h- 
820 ri Sé rovr’ eyéhacas éredv; 


2ITPEVIAAH®. 


évOupovpevos 


9 , A ”~ > Ul 

Gr. Tavddpiov el Kal dpovets apyauxd. 

Guus ye pny mpdcedl, w eidps melova, 

Kai cor dpdow tt mpayp, 5 pabav avnp ever. 


Megacles, according to the old man’s 
ironical exaggeration, there is noth- 
ing to eat but the columns, which are 
all that is left of former splendor. 

817. pad row AC of: see Crit. Notes 
and on 1066. Cf Soph. El. 1063, 
GAN’ of, tay Ads dotpardy, Sapdy obx 
éxdérqrot. 

818. i604: with contempt, “only 
listen to him.” Different from 82. 
Cf. 872, 1469; Eg. 87, 344, 703; Ran. 
1205; Lys. 441. 

819. +é Ala vopfav: the exclama- 
tory gen. (here joplas) is freq. fol- 
lowed by the articular inf. assigning 
the cause. (Sometimes this inf. 
clause is used alone as anexcl. C/- 
268.) GMT. 104. Cf Eccl. 787, rijs 
poplas, To und dwavaudvew. Xen. Cyr. 
ii. 2. 8, ris roxns, 7d ut viv nAnOérra 
Setpo ruxeiv.— THALKOvrost: usually 
rendered so old, so big; but it would 
have to refer to his being so young, 
to be consistent with 821. Of course 
it is in all cases a question of the 


legitimate inference to be drawn, as 
TnAxovros (TnAcdéode) means merely 
of such an age, here at your age. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 726f., of rnArwolde ral 
BidagduecOa Sh | ppoveiv bx’ dvbpds 7 7- 
Aseovse thy pvow; Plat. Apol. 25d, 
vl 8ira, & MéAnre; rocovroy ob euod 
copérepos el THAtKOUTOU byTos T 7- 
Acndade Sv; 

821. dpovets dpxauxd: have anti- 
quated notions; a freq. use of gpoveiy. 
As to the form dpyaund, cf. Bekk. 
Anecd. 449, dpyauxdy nal wdyra re 
Tovrea 31a tay Sto uw. Compare pedo- 
woula, obroil, etc. 

822. Cf. Eur. Ale. 779, Seip’ far 
Saws by xal copérepos yévp. Strepsia- 
des is going to speak in a (stage) 
whisper, as he is about to communi- 
cate some of the “mysteries” or sc- 
crets of the school. C/. 143. 

823. dyjp: often used in the em- 
phatic sense like our man. Cf. Eq. 
179, 388, 892, 1255. Eur. Cycl. 595, 
bres dvhp Ura. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


érws S€ rovro py Siudafeas pndéva. 


@EIAINITMIAHS. 


825 ldov: Ti €oTW; 


STPEVIAAH2. 


Gpooas vuvdn Aia. 


@EIAININIAHS. 


eyary. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


€ “A Dy e 9 Q a @ o 
6pas obv, ws ayafov 76 pavOavew ; 
oix €or é7, & Devdurriby, Zevs. 


@EIAINTIIAHS. 


adda, Tis; 


STPEVIAAH2. 


Aitvos Bacirever tov Ai’ é€ehyAaxds. 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


aiBot, ti Anpets ; 


ZTPEVIAAHZ. 


¥ Af}? 4 ¥ 
ixO. tov? ovrws €yxov. 


824. &wws: see on 257, where the 
shade of meaning differs. Cf. 1177, 
1464; Eq. 222; Av. 181; Ran. 7; 
Vesp. 1222. The different shades of 
meaning in different examples are due 
merely to the nature of the circum- 
stances, just as an imv. may be a 
command, an appeal, a prayer, a 
warning, etc. That is, if we assume 
an ellipsis, it may be that of seeing to 
it, or of taking care, guarding against. 

- 825. tSov: see on 82. He has 
obeyed the command xpéceAbe, 822. — 
vuvhy: cf Phot. viv 84 (vuvdh acc. 
to Kock on the ground that viv 8% 
means at this moment): dpriws 4 pixpdy 
Euxpocdev. Tim., viv 8h: xpd dAl-you 
xpévov. Schol. Paz, 5, ofrws ’Arrixod 


dvr) rovdpriws. Cf Av.928. Hermipp. 
47, welCov 4 vuvdh ort, he is greater than 
he was just now. Magnes, 5, vuvdh 
piv Suvus wh -yeyovéva, viv 32 gprs. 

827. owe gor in: cf 867. Strep- 
siades, not supposing for a moment 
that the previous existence of Zeus 
is questioned, understands the new 
doctrine to be that he has been de- 
throned, hence obk &r:, no longer. 
See on 881. Cf. 1470f. For the 
position of &1, cf. Thesm. 946, ovx 
for Fr éanls.— ddAd rhe: Phidippi- 
des cannot imagine the universe 
without a supreme ruler. 

829. +r: cognate rather than adv. 
acc. — to@.: obs. the dogmatic style 
of the sophists. See on 331. 
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@EIAINTIAHZ. 


830 ris dnote Tavra ; 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


LwKparns 6 Myduos 
Kat Xaspepar, ds olde ra yudda@v ixvn. 


@EIAITITITAHS. 


av 8 eis Tocovroy Tray paviov édndvOas, 
9 9 9 V4 a na 
wot avdpdow meifer xo\aow ; 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


EVOTOMEL 


Kat pyndev eis pdratpov avdpas Sefovs 
835 Kal vouv Eyovras: Gy vd THS pedwdias 

bd 4 3 3 A t 2 2Q> 3 , 

amexeipar ovdeis maTroT ovd HAEhparo 

ovd eis Badavetov WADE Aovaodpevos: ov dé 

aomep TeOveatos Katadder pov Tov Biov. 


830. 6 MyAwos: Diagoras of Melos 
(see on Av. 1072 and Ran. 320), be- 
cause of his violent attacks upon the 
popular religion, was called &éeos. 
Here Socrates, wap’ trdvoiay, is called 
the Melian, instead of the wise, or 
something of the sort, by which the 
poet intimates that he is the Diagoras 
of Athens. So the Christian writers 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Arnobius 
call Hippon of Rhegium a “ Melian.” 

832. pavew: nouns denoting men- 
tal or physical states are freq. used 
in the pl. in Greek. Cf. Par, 66, 
wapdderyua tay pave. Lys. 342, xo- 
Aduou wal pamey pucayévas ‘EAAd3a. 
Thesm. 680, pavlais prAéyow. Ibid. 793, 
pavlas palverde. Kr. Spr. 45, 3, 4. 

833. yoAsow: in Att. xoAay, like 
popular »Eng. be mad, means both be 
angry and be crazy. For the former, 
cf. Antiph. 89.4; Epicr. 5.7.- For the 
latter, ¢f. Strato, 1.6 f., rdcous xéxAnnas 


pdpowas (men) em) 8eixvoy; Adye. | "Eye 
xéxAnxa pépowas (bee-martins) éw) B8ei- 
xvov; xoAgs. See on Av. 14. —ev- 
oropa: like evpnueiv, 263. 

836. awexelparo: the xouay implied 
here is not to be confounded with 
that mentioned in 14. Cf. Av. 1282, 
exdpwy, ewelvwv, epptxwy, dcwxpd- 
Twyv.—rprewparo: the Greeks, out of 
regard for health and cleanliness, 
anointed themselves with oil before 
gymnastic exercises and before meals. 

837. Badaveloy: although the bath 
was not considered so essential by the 
Greeks as by the Romans, still, in so 
far as it was necessary for cleanliness, 
its neglect is made areproach. Cy. 
Lys. 280, puwév, amapdriAtos, & éray 
BAovros. Plut. 85, (MarpoxAjs) ovx 
éAovoar’ éf Srourep éyévero. Socrates 
is ridiculed as &Aovros also in Ar. 
1554. Cf. Plat. Symp. 174 a. 

838. xaradde: for xararode. CY. 
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GAN as taxior Mav rep euod pavOave. 


EI AINNIAHS. 


V4 > A&A > 9 v4 N 4 4 ¥ 
407i 8 ay map éxeivov Kai pallor xpynorov tis av; 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


» 9 ¥ > > > ’ 4 
addnfes; soamep €or’ ev avOpwrras coda: 
yuore S€ cavrdv, ws auabys d Kat mays. 
9 ? 3 4 ‘4 b 9\ 7 b] \ 4 
GAN éravdpewov p ddtyov éevravGi ypovor. 


EI AITINIAHS. 


¥ 4 , “~ A 4 

olor, Ti Spdow Tapadpovovvros Tov Tarpos ; 
845 7OTEpoy Tapavoias avTov eicayaywv edo, 

Tots GTopomnyots THY paviay avTov ppaco ; 


Hom. Od. x. 361. Hes. Op. 747, unde 
AdecOa:r. Hence Aovra, Aovyrat, Aova Gat, 
etc. In Ade» the original v of the stem 
Aov- has gone into its cognateconsonant 
F, and disappeared. — dowep reOvea- 
ros: alluding to the custom of bathing 
corpses (cf. Plat. Phaed. 116 a) ; but it 
is followed wapa xpoc8oxlay by roy Blo», 
t.e. ovolav, so that «araAde: suddenly 
assumes the force of xaravaAloxes eis 
Aourpd, hence squander, like eluere 
and elavare in Plautus. 

839. wrép éyou: i.e. dvr éduoi. 
Compare the double use of for. 

840. xal pado.: the shade of mean- 
ing is a little different from that in 
785, as here the emphasis has refer- 
ence to the source from which one is 
to learn, while in 785 it refers to 
the character of the learner. This 
emphatic xaf is sometimes accompa- 
nied by word, as Paz, 1289, rod nal 
wor el; whose son are you anyway ? 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, rodrov rl wore nal 
kadéoat xph; 


841. dAnOes: distinguish from 4Ay- 
6és. The proparox. form is an interr. 
excl. of astonishment freq. accompa- 
nied with indignation, can it be? Cf. 
Eq. 89; Av. 174, 1048, 1606; Ran. 
840; Vesp. 1412, ete. Eur. Cycl. 241. 
Also in tragedy, as Soph. O. 7. 360, 
Ant. 758. 

842. Obs. the expansion of the 
Delphic yv@0: ceavréy.— ways: Suid., 
kal waxbs xal dpyaios éwl rot hALOlov 
Tarretat mapa rois wadaois. Hipp. 
Aér. p. 568, és ras réxvas waxées, ov 
Aewrol ov8e dfdes. 

843. Strepsiades goes to bring a 
rooster and a hen, whereupon Phidip- 
pides soliloquizes, 844 ff. 

845. wapavolag: cf Xen. Mem. i. 
2. 49, pdoxwy xara vdpov efetvas 
mwapavolas éAdyri xal roy wardpa Sioa. 
The story which was current in an- 
cient times that a suit of this sort 
was instituted against Sophocles by 
his son Iophon is prob. false. See on 
Ran, 73. 
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2TPEVIAAHZ. 


49 \ A a, , j > 7 
gép’ dw, ov Tovrov Ti dvoudles; elmré pou 


@E1AINNIAH. 
3 4 
aNexTpvova. 

STPEVIAAH2. 

Kahas ye. tavrnvi dé zi; 
as SEIAINMIAHZ. 

3 
aXEKTpvor . 

XTPEVIAAHZ. 


Gugew taitd; KatayéAacros el. 
850 wu) vuy TO dourdv: adda THVvde pev Kadew 
aexTpvawvay, tovrovi & dA€éKTopa. 


SE1AINTIAHZ. 
' A ~ 
adextpaivay; tavr euabes ta Sefva 
¥ Q ¥ AQ A a) 
claw TapehOav apr. rapa Tous yryeveis ; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


XaTEpa ye wodN’: GAN’ 6 Te pabow’ éExdorore, 
2 4 c) > 4 é€ > , >: A 
855 érehavBavounv ay evOus urd mryOovus érav. 


@EIAINTIIAHS. 


a ~ 4 N t 4 3 a 
dia tavra Sy Kal Ooiudriov diaddecas; 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


GAN’ ove aoho\ex’, adda Karamreppdvrixa. 


847. +l: the pred. obj. is neut. be- 
cause it refers to the name. See 
Crit, Notes and on 452. Cf. 663, 849. 
Andoc. 1. 129, rf xph abrdoy dvoudea; 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, cited on 840. 

850. xadety: as imv. Cf. 1080; 
Eq. 1089 (1); Ran. 188; Vesp. 3886, 
1216; Frg. 25.2. GMT. 101; H. 957. 

851. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Moliére has a scene (iii. 3) very much 
like this. See on 636. 


853. yyyevets: this title of the 
giants, stormers of heaven (cf. Av. 
824), hence @eduayo, he applies to 
the philosophers, as &@e0. Cf. Ran. 
825. Eur. Bacch. 544, gdévov 8 Sore 
ylyavr’ dyriwadov Ocois. Ibid. 996, roy 
EGeoy Evonoy EBiuxcov "Exlovos réxoy yn- 


yori. 
855. Cf. 631.— dw: as in 836. 
856. rd ludriov: cf 408. 
857. deroAdcAexa: the pf. here is 
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@EIAINTIAH. 


| 
ras © éuBadas Tou TETpopas, ayoryre ou } 


STPEVIAAHS. 


aomep Tlepucdéns eis 7d Sdov amrddeca. 


860 ddd’ (Ou Badil’, twpev: elra T@ warp 


4 > Ud 3 ld ‘4 
miBdpuevos e€apaptes Kayo Tot Tore, 


not necessarily equiv. to the aor. in 
856. Turned by the pass., the passage 
would be, “ That then is how your 
iudrioy got lost,is it?” “ But it isn’t 
lost, but pondered away.” — xarate- 
dpovrica: the word is prob. coined 
for the occasion, though it appears 
later with a different meaning. Here 
the context and the familiar use of 
xard make the sense clear. There 
may be a play upon karadpoveiy. 

858. éuBdSas: see on 718. —-rof 
vtérpodpas: cf. Vesp. 665, wot rpérerat 
TX xphwara réAAa; Anaxandr. 51, rdy 
dudy pdvavdoy (flute) wot rérpopas ;— 
avonre: in genuine cases of crasis 
the accent of the second word alone 
is usually retained. After 4 some 
write aphaeresis, &’ydénre, which seems 
to be sustained by & ’raipe, Vesp. 1239, 
where the first syllable, it might be 
supposed, would be aspirated if it 
were genuine crasis. But the most 
freq. contraction with 2 is that of 4-, 
as in our example; and as this vowel 
is less likely than e to suffer aphaere- 
sis, the argument from @ ’raipe is 
weakened. Besides, even assuming 
crasis with é-, the & would lose its 
individuality if aspirated in drape. 
Cf. &kwv from & and éxéyv. Kr. Dial. 
14, 2, 21 f.— ov: very common after 
an adj. in the voc. 

859. IlepixAéns: for the form, see 
on 70. At the time of the Euboean 
revolt (see on 213) the Spartans in- 
vaded Attica; but by a bribe of ten 


talents Pericles induced their general 
Cleandridas to withdraw the army. 
Of. Plut. Per. 22. Thue. ii. 21. In 
his financial report at the end of the 
year Pericles accounted for this, sat- 
isfactorily to the people, by saying 
els 7d 3éoy &vfAwoa. After this the 
minister of foreign affairs had a right 
to make outlays under this head. 
Strepsiades changes ayfAwaa into amd- 
Aeoca. — As in 856f. there is a transi- 
tion from the aor. to the pf., so here 
we pass from the pf. rérpopas back 
to the aor. ardéAcca. 

860. elra: it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to regard this as an instance 
of elta preceding the partic. (6d 
pevos here) which it logically con- 
nects with the finite verb; for #:0é- 
sevos Merely sums up 70: Bddile, toper, 
which is equiv. to “go and learn.” 
The same is true of &re:ra in 1249, 
where rootros &y merely sums up the 
results of what preceded. Cf. Av. 
911; Plut. 1004, 1148. In Lys. 653 f., 
with the reading Aeyduevoy of the 
Mss. (where Dind. and others have 
yevduevov), elra before dvaddcarres 
seems to be logically subsequent to it. 
Some, however, emend radically. In 
Kr. Spr. 56, 10, 8, it is denied that 


-elra, trevra, etc., can precede a partic. 


which they connect with a finite 
verb; while Kock regards our exam- 
ple and Lys, 653 as disproving his rule. 
For the ordinary usage, see on 409. 
861. éfduapre: he thinks the art 
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e 
old’, é€€re. wou Tpavricavte miOdpevos, 
bv apwrov 6Boddv edaBov HLcacriKdp, 
4 b ) a ° : ld € v4 
Tovrov ‘mpianv cou Avacios dpatida. 


@EIAMMIAHS. 


' N ”~ 
865 7} ny od Tovrots TO ypdvw wor axOece. 


2TPEVIAAH®Z. 


ev y', oru éreioOns. — Sevpo Setp’, & LOKpares, 
¥ ¥ , ‘ es ‘ 
eLehP- ayw yap cou Tov vidy Tovrovi 


¥ > 9 , 
QKOVT avaTrenoas. 


ZQOKPATHS. 


ynmvrios yap €or’ ére 
Kal Tav Kpeuabparv ovirw tpiBwy Tov évOade. 


SEI AINMIAHS. 


810 ards TpiBwr eins av, Eb Kpewatd ye. 


of defrauding, about to be learned, 
will furnish the means. 

862. ofS: parenthetical. Cf Aesch. 
Pers. 838. Soph. Aj. 560, 938; £1. 
854; O. C. 1615; Frg. 236. Eur. 
Med. 94, etc. Kock conjectures interr. 
ole? ; but if this stood in the Mss., 
no doubt fof would be conjectured 
by commentators as being still more 
natural. See Crit. Notes. 

863. It would be unsafe to infer 
the pay of a juror from this; for, 
although it certainly is more natural 
to understand him as meaning his 
entire pay for a day, it is by no 
means necessary. 

864. dpaf(Sa: u toy-wagon. C/. 880. 

865. He yields with the warning, 
you will be sorry for this. — ¥ pry: freq. 
used to introduce oaths, and also 
strong assurances, esp. threats. See 
on Ran, 104. — rq xpdve word: also 
xpévy word, or Te xpévy, or simply 
xpéry, some day. See on 66. 


866. Socrates appears in time to 
hear 867. 

868. ydp: explains kxovra. 

869. xpepalpey: one would expect 
panudrwv, but xpeuadpay is used in 
reference to the previous appearance 
of Socrates on a xpeud@pa, 218. Kock 
is of the opinion that Phidippides, 
who knew nothing of that scene, sup- 
posed some instrument of punishment 
was meant, since xpeud@pa, inasmuch 
as it contains the idea of hanging (xpe- 
pavvéva:), could suggest a torment; 
hence his resentment. The clause 
ynwirios ydp éor:, however, was of 
itself sufficient to provoke the youth. 
—tplBav: experienced in, acquainted 
with. Cf. Vesp. 1429. Eur. El. 1127, 
tplBay yap odk ety’, troxos odc° ev Te 

So 

870. Here Kock gives rp{Bov the 
same meaning as in 869: you yourself 
would be acquainted with the rope (see 
on 869), etc. Others give it the mean- 
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ZTPEVIAAHZ. 


9 > l4 “~ Q “A , 
ovuK és Képaxas; Katapg ov T@ SWacKdhg; 


ZOKPATHS. 


idov Kpéwar, was HrAiBov épbéyEaro 
Kai Totou xetleow Sveppunkdow. 
was dy palo. rof otros drodevEw Sixys 
875} K\yow 4 yavvwow avarreoTnpiar ; 
4 4 “a 9 ¥ @ e v4 
Kaitou ye takavrov tour enaley ‘TrrépBodos. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


dpere, SidacKke: Oupdcodds eorw pice: 


ing old garment, taking xpéuai in the 
sense of be hung up, as ona peg. In 
cases like this, where there is a pun, 
perfect transparency cannot be de- 
manded. The general effect may be 
produced by a little slang: “He is 
not yet up to the swing of this estab- 
lishment.” “You would be up your- 
self if you were only swung.” 

872. tSov: see on 818.— xpépasro: 
see Crit. Notes. Various opinions are 
held as to the nature of the fault 
in the pronunciation of Phidippides 
here. Very little light is thrown on 
the matter by 872. Kock merely 
speaks of its being the broad pronun- 
ciation of the diphthong a: Others, 
with less plausibility, think the p was 
pronounced like A, after the manner 
of Alcibiades. Some even draw in- 
ferences as to the current pronuncia- 
tion of Greek, concluding that Phidip- 
pides still retained the obsolescent (?) 
diphthongal sound of a:, while Socra- 
tes already gave it the modern Greek 
sound, d@ in German. It is evident, 
however, that we have to do with an 
individual peculiarity, if not a special 
one confined to that occasion and 
that word. In fact, the latter seems 
most plausible; for Phidippides, in 


making the play upon the words, 
prob. separated the vowels of a, so 
that xpéua- might sound like the first 
two syllables of xpeuadpdy, i.e. he 
said xpéua- «6 ye. — Whatever be its 
nature, Socrates at once seizes upon 
the fault, treating with lofty con- 
tempt the insolent meaning of what 
was said. 

873. Steppunxcotw: d:a- has the no- 
tion of asunder. Cf. Quint. xi. 3. 81, 
labra et porriguntur male et 
scinduntur et diducuntur et 
dentes nudant, et in latus ac 
paene ad aures trahuntur. 

875. xAyow: here the summons by 
an accuser. — xavvworv: acc. to the 
Schol., the act of making void the 
antagonist’s argument; more prob. 
bombast. Cf. Eur. Andr. 930 f., xaxdy 
yuvainay elcodol pw’ deédreoay, | al por 
Adyouca: totcd’ 2éxatbywaay Adyous, 
whereupon the Adéyo are given. Av. 
819; Ach. 635 (xavvoroAlras). 

876. The idea is: “I have doubts 
about this lad’s ever learning to be 
an orator; and yet by paying a talent 
even Hyperbolus learned it,” — so 
that the case was not utterly hopeless. 
See on 551.—rovro: it is a single 
art; still we should expect ravra. 
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t) 4 4 , a A 
evOus yé Tor maLdapiov dv TuvvouToVt 
€xharrea evdov oixias vaus 7° éy\udev 

880 duagidas Te oxKurivas eipyalero, 

3 “~ ‘4 4 > ‘4 ~ “A 
Kax Tov oidiwv Batpaxous emotes Tas Soxels. 
9 > 93 a N 4 , = 
omus 8 éxeivw TH Adyw palyoeran, 

Tov KpéiTroy’, OoTIS €oTi, Kal TOY 7TTOVA, 
a hd , 9 , ‘ 4 
[ds tadixa A€ywy dvatpére: Tov Kpeirrova: | 


aA A V4 .' ~ ¥y , ‘4 
885 day S€ p17}, Tov youv adiKov mdoy TEXVp. 


ZOQKPATHS. 


2 A s ed) 3 A A td 
avros pabycera, map avtow Tow dyow, 


2 A > 3 4 
éyo 8° dirécopat. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


TOUTO vuy peuvno, OWS 
A 3 QA YA > 9 X , 5 4 
m@mpos tavra Ta Sika avridyew Suvyceras. 


XOPOZ. 


AIKAIOZ. 
xdpe Sevpt, detfov cavray 3 * 


878. Sv: agreeing with the pred. 
So more freq. than otherwise with é», 
xadovueros, and synonymous words. 
Kr. Spr. 63, 6, A. This is esp. the 
case when &y is more closely asso- 
ciated in position with the pred. than 
with the subj. Cf. Av. 607. Plat. 
Prot. 354, rhy jBorvhy didnere os 
Gyady Sy. But Plut. 88, éya yap dy 
pepdxiov. — tuvvovrovt: he indicates 
the size by some gesture. 

881. wes Soxets: strictly a paren- 
thetical question, found chiefly in 
comedy and Eur. Cf. Ach. 12, 24; 
Ran, 54; Eccl. 390; Plut. 742. Eur. 
Hipp. 446. 

882. éwes: aa in 824.—On the 
whole passage, see Introd. § 40f. 

883. This is identical with 113. 


oe | i 


884. This seems to be formed from 
901. Moreover, it has been remarked 
by Weyland, that 882 does not agree 
perfectly with 116 ff., 1107 ff., nor with 
930 ff., 938 ff., 990, 1000. But when 
we consider 885, inconsistency can 
hardly be charged. 

885. wdoy téxvy: this is a mere 
adv. phrase qualifying the predica- 
tion, by all means, in any case; also 
indisputably. Cf. 1828; Eg. 592; 
Ran. 1235; Eccl. 366. Sometimes 
wnxavy is used in about the same 
sense, a8 Lys. 300. So phre réxvn 
phre pnxavy, Lys. 13. 95. Thuc. +. 
18. 4. Cf Dem. Neaer. 16, réxvp 4 
enxavyi Prioby (in a law). 

888. Strepsiades and Socrates with- 
draw; Phidippides is, excepting of 
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| . | 
890 Toot Oearais, | kairrep' Opacvs av. 
AAIKOZ. 
iP Grou xypytes. word yap paddov oa” 
9 La) aA 4 3 A 
éy Tots 7ro\Notot Aéywv arrow. 
AIKAIOZ. 
3 ”~ , ‘4 »¥ 
GTONELS DU; TIS WV; 
AAIKOZ. 
. hoyos. 
AIKAIOZ. 
V4 > »# 
HTIToOv y av. 
AAIKOX. 
3 4 A “ > “A 4 
GAG OE VLK, TOV ELOU KPELTTW 
895 ddoKovr Elva. 


AIKAIOZ. 


4 oY “A 
Ti Gopov Tro. ; 


course the Clouds, the sole witness 
of the contest of the two Adya. See 
Introd. §35f. The Adyo are respec- 
tively champions not merely of right 
and wrong, but also of the old and 
of the recent times. Very similar 
is the well-known contest between 
Evdaimovla (Kaxla) and ‘Aperf in the 
"Opa: of Prodicus in Xen. Men. ii. 1. 
21 ff. See on 361. 

889-1112 : the fourth episode ( ére:- 
odd.0v réraprov), containing (889-1104) 
the contest of the Adyo, each Adyos 
contending for the privilege of in- 
structing Phidippides. 

891. In the ThAegos of Eur. (Dind. 
Frg. 721) some one says to Menelaus 
10° Saror xpi ers* ob dwoAocdpas| ris ofjs 
‘Exévns efvera. 

892. Being challenged to appear 
before the spectators, the &&:xos re- 
plies that he will be the more sure of 
victory before the multitude. Cf. 


Eur. Hipp. 988f., of yap ev cogois| 
pavros wap’ BxAw povaiKdrepor A€éyery. 
This verse exhibits the only instance 
of hiatus at the end of a verse in 
this anapaestic system, and here it 
occurs between two speakers. 

893. This verse introduces the %r- 
Twy or &dixos Adyos (and by implication 
also the 8{xa:os) individually to the 
spectators. — It is worthy of remark 
that as Anaxagoras was called Nous, 
and Democritus Zopla, so Protagoras 
was called Adyos by his cotemporaries. 
Cf. Ael. V. H. iv. 20, of *AB8npirat 
éxdAouv toy Anudxpiroy Pir0c0dlay, roy 
3¢ IIpwraydpay Adyoy. Suid., Mpwra- 
yépas micOdy Expate robs pabnras uvas 
éxardy> id Kal ewexAhOn Adyos Eppicos. 
Schol. Plat. Rep. x. 600 c, 81d xa) éwe- 
KAnen Adyos.— Some have imagined 
that the &lxasos Adyos was presented 
in the form of Aeschylus, and the 
&8icos in the form of Euripides, 
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AAIKOZ. 


yopas Kawas é&evpiocKwr. 


AIKAIOZ. 


~ a +) A . a 
TavTa yap avlet dua Tovrovat 


TOUS GVOTTOUS. 


AAIKO2. 


ovK, aAa awodors. 


AIKAIOZ. 


QTOA@ GE KAKOS. 


AAIKO2. 


> V4 v4 ~ 
E€LTTE, TL TOLWV 5 


AIKAIOZ. 


900 Ta dixau. A€ywv. 


AAIKOZ. 
GAN’ avarpéjw “yo avr’ avTiéywvs 
ovde yap elvar wdvy dpi Six. 


AIKAIO2. 


3 > 
ovK elvar 7s; 


AAIKOZ. 


4 , na 9 
pepe yap, Tov oTw; 


AIKAIO“. 


Tapa Toor Geis. 


897. ravra: i.e. 1d yropas Kawis 
dteuploxew. — rovrovel: a comparison 
with 1096-1101, Ran. 954, and numer- 
ous other passages, makes it seem 
prob. that the spectators are meant, 
though deictic { does not compel this 
inference. See on 1427. 

806. ofx: see on 258. Cf. 918. 


901. ‘yd avr’: a rare synizesis of 
w with ad. See Crit. Notes. 

903. wot ‘any: this sophistical 
question leads 3{xasos to speak of the 
personified abstraction. Cf Soph. 
O. C. 1381 f., 4 wadalparos | Alen Edv- 
eSpos Znyvds apxaloss yduos. She was 
daughter of Zevs and @¢yis. 
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AAIKOZ2. | 


mas Snra Sixns ovons 6 Zevs 


905 


oyoas ; 


3 9 V4 Q 43 e a 
OUVK a7TroAwAev TOV TaTeép avTov 


AIKAIOZ. 
aiBot: touri Kat dy 
“A Q 4 5 4 4 
Xo@pel TO Kakov: OoTe pow Eexavyy. 


AAIKOZ. 


Tupoyépwv el Kavappogtos. 


AIKAIOZ. 
Katamvyev el Kavaioxvurros. 


AAIKOZ. 


910 poda p’ eipnxas. 


AIKAIOZ. 
Kat Bwpodoyos. 


AAIKOZ. 


Kpiveow oredavois. 


AIKAIOZ. 


904. Cf. Plat. Euthyphro, 5 fin., ol 
kyvOpwro: voul(ove: toy Ala tov Seay 
Boiorov nal Binxadraroy, Kal rTovroy 
dpuoroyovo: roy adtrod warépa Bijou, 
wasetvdy ye (8c. Kpdvov) ad roy adrot 
gatépa exranety. Also Rep. ii. 378 b. 
Aesch. Eum. 641, adrds 3 &noe xarépa 
xperBirny Kpdévov.— ovens : represents 
a logical prot., though (acc. to &:«os) 
contrary to fact. See on 399. 

905. avrov: for position, see on 515. 

906. xal §j: strictly even now, but 
it has to be rendered in various ways 
acc. to the context. Cf. Ran. 1018; 
Vesp. 1483; Av. 175, 269, etc. See 
on 778. Kr. Spr. 69, 17, 1. 

907. Aexdvyyv: Schol. % édudow. 
Plut. Mor. 801b, MAdrwy 5 xopixds 


A a 
KQL TaTpadotas. 


(182) roy 8%yov abrdy woe? alrotyra 
Aexdyny wal wrepdy, Sxws eudop. Cratin. 
255, pav Bdeavypla o” Exe; | rrepdy 
traxéws Tis Kal Aexdyny éveyxdrw, on 
which Poll. x. 76 says, xal yap fva (1.¢. 
els 8) efeuotor, nal rovro Aexdyny wyd- 
pa(ov, as if they had vessels expressly 
for this purpose. 

908. rudoyfpey : compare the mean- 
ings of ridos, rupdey, etc. In Hipp. 
(e.g. Epidem. iv. p. 517) rupédns is 
used of one whose wits are blunted 
by sickness. — dydppooros: compare 
Lat. ineptus. 

910. po&a: your epithets are as sweet 
as roses. This acc. is cognate, as in 
Eccl. 435, ras yuvaixnas wbAdA* by ad 
Adyov. Cf. 1330. 
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AAIKO2Z. 


XpYo@ TaTrev p ov yiyvacKes. 


AIKAIOZ. 


ob Syra mpd Tov y’, adda, porvBdw. 


AAIKOSZ. 
lal 5 a, , ~a 9 9 Q 9 rd 
VuV O€ ye KO jos TOUT €OTW €/40t. 


av d€ y dpxaios. 


AIKAIOZ. 
915 Opacvs ef zrodov. 
AAIKOZ. 
AIKAIOZ. 
dia oe Sé hora 
ovdeis Oder TAY perpaxiow. 
912 p wdrrev: cf. Eccl. 826; 


- Xpuorep 
Plat. 268, & xpvody adyyelras éxéy. 
Dion. H. Rhet. 9. 4, abra: al roiBoplas 
al pds "A-yauduvova xpuods Fy Te ‘Aya- 
pépvort. 

913. pordvBSe: “talia dicens 
olimnon auro, sed plumbo con- 
spergere te visus essem.” Din- 
dorf. The antithesis of gold and lead 
is familiar everywhere. C/. Simon. 64 
(of a false friend), rapa xpucdy épddr| 
dwhparoy 0882 pdAvB8or Eywv. Cratin. 
452, galvecOa: xpuojy, nar’ dypods 3° 
2363 ad podvBdlvny. Some think that 
reference is made to flogging slaves 
with straps loaded at the end with 
leaden balls; but such a mode of 
punishment is not known to have 
been employed. 

915. woddow: very, quite, altogether. 
This adv. gen. has not been satisfac- 
torily explained. Some regard it as 


being identical with that in dafyou, 
puxpov, nearly, denying that 8eiy is to 
be supplied with these. (Kr. Spr. 
47, 16, 6.) Whatever be the origin 
of dAlyou, almost, woAAov by contrast 
with it means altogether ; and if dAlyou 
originally depended on 8ei», this verb 
must have vanished from conscious- 
ness before woAAod could be used in 
the sense which it seems to have. 
Cf. Eq. 822; Ran. 1046. Eupol. 76, 
mwoAAod piv Sixaa (xdoxes). Carcinus 
in Stob. Flor. 83. 1, woAdAod yap ax 
Opéwoics pdppaxoy xaxey | oryh. Com- 
pare the antithesis of éy zoAAg to éy 
éAlyy in Act. Apost. 26. 28 f. 

916. &d o@ 8: this proceleusmati- 
cus has no unquestionable parallel in 
regular anapaestic verse. G. Her- 
mann conjectured 8:4 o’ od. — doray : 
go toschool. Cf. 938; Eq. 988, 1235. 

917, ovSele: masc. card civeow. 
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v4 o > 9 dl 
yrooOnoe Toi wor *“APnvatas, 
g 4 A bd 4 
ota SiddoKers Tovs avorrous. 


AAIKOZ. 


920 avXpELs aiaxpas. 


AIKAIOZ. 


A) 4 > > 4 
ov 5€ y eb mparreas: 
Kaito. mporepdv y émrrwyeves 
TyAedos elvar Mvads dacKwr, 


9 , 
EK pro tov 


yvopas Tpwyev Tlavdedereious. 


AAIKOZ. 


925 apo. codias — 


AIKAIOZ. 


@por pavias— 


918. yvac bro: pass. of yrdcovral 
oz ’AOnvaia, where oé is proleptic. — 
"AOnvalois: this use of the dat. is 
most common with the pf. tenses, but 
occurs even in prose with other tenses, 
as Plat. Crit. 49 b, Scmep rére éAdyero 
quty. As this is not a dat. of pure 
agency, the nature of the individual 
verb is not without influence. 

921. wpdrepov: equiv. to mpd roi, 
when training in virtuous habits was 
in vogue. Cf. 913. 

922. Trrepos: see on Fg. 818; 
‘Ran. 841, 855. Telephus, king of 
Mysia, was severely wounded by 
Achilles during an incursion which 
the Greeks made into his country on 
an expedition against Troy. The 
Delphic oracle directed him to seek 
a cure from the one who had wounded 
him. Accordingly, he came, disguised 
as a beggar, to Mycenae, and through 
the mediation of Agamemnon had 
himself healed by Achilles. In the 
play of Eur. which bears his name, he 


not only appeared in the guise of a 
beggar, but showed himself to be 
an accomplished sophist ; hence his 
identification with the &3tcos Adyos. 

923. anpiSlov: dim. of rhea, which 
is familiar from the Odyssey as a 
mark of a beggar. Cf. Hom. Od. 
xiii. fin. 

924. yvepas: wap’ ir‘voay for Ep- 
vous or éora. Cf. 815; Vesp. 462, 
1867; Pax, 1116, rhy siBuaray Eo bie. 
Frg. 205, xa was dye SOerdrov odyomw’ 
ay Shuare ; — TlavbeXerelous: Pandele- 
tus was a sophist (mentioned also in 
Cratin. 244) of whom little is known. 

925f. The Rav. and Ven. Mas. are 
followed in the text. The inferior 
Mss. have, AA. Smo: coglas fs éurh- 
Ons. AIK. Spot pavlas tijs ons wéAews 
@. On the ground that as Syo: in 
one place is the echo of Spo in the 
other the word must be of the same 
nature, z.e. must denote disgust, in 
both places, and that the &:nos Adyos 
cannot be understood as censuring 
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AAIKO2. 


e 9 4 
nS eprynoOns. 


AIKAIOZ. 


THS ons Todews &, 


9 4 
NTs Oe TpEder 


Avpawopevoy Tos perpaxiots. 


AAIKO2. 
ovxt Sidd£es tovrov Kpdvos av. 


AIKAIOZ. 


cimep y abrov awOqvar xpr) 


“ A 
Kat py Aadiay povoy daoKynaat. 


AAIKOZ. 
Sedp’ tht, rovrov & éa paiveor Oa. 


AIKAIOZ. 


Khavoe,, THY xElp Hv emBaddrgs. 


XOPO2Z. 


mavoacde payns Kat oWopias. 


Eur., whose cogia is certainly meant 
in Guo: copias, Kock proposes to read, 
AA. Syo: coglas~— AIK. Suoi pavlas — 
AA. ris ofs. AIK. wéAews, fris ce 
tpéges xré. The change is justified 
by assuming that rijs ofs had received 
the false marginal explanation, 4s 
durhoOns. 

928. Avpavdpevev: Protagoras in 
Plat. Prot. 3186, says, of BAAD go- 
Giera) AwRSrra robs rvéovs, with which 
compare Men. 91c, Mpwraydpas 8% 
Srgv chy 'EAAdSa dadvbave 8:agOelpey 
revs evyyryvoptvous xa) poxOnpordpous 
éwowdpwoy 9 wapeAduBave widoy 4 tec- 
capdxovra try. 

929. rovrov: Phidippides. — Kpd- 
ves: see on 398. 


aN’ ériderEar ov TE Tovs mporépous 


930. yé: implying, yes I shall. — 
cwlyvas xp: (1/) he is to be saved. 
This use of xpijva, where the notion 
of obligation or’ necessity is not con- 
spicuous, but merely results from a 
purpose, custom, or something of the 
sort, is not rare. 

932. da: synizesis, esp. freq. in the 
case of fa and dg. Cf. Hom. Ji. v. 
256; Od. xxiii. 77. Soph. Ant. 96; 
O. T. 1451; O. C. 1192. Ar. Eccl. 
784; Thesm. 176.— The &uxos Adyos 
attempts to lead the youth away, but 
is prevented by the 8ixas, 9838; 
whereupon a personal conflict is 
stopped through the intervention of 
the Chorus. 

935, dwlBagar: see on 748, 
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arr édidacKes, OU TE THY KaWHY 
maidevow, GTws dy axovoas oh@v 
avriheyovrow Kpivas goirg. 


AIKAIOZ. 


Spay tar’ edu. 


AAIKO2. 


kaywy eédo. 


XOPO=. 


dépe Sy, wérepos heer mpdrepos ; 


AAIKOZ. 


V4 vA 
touTw Sacw: 


Y > 
Kat ék tovtwy, dv av déEy, 
pnpatioww Kawots avrov 
Kat Svavoiaus Kararo€evow. 


To Tedevtaiov’ 8, Hv avaypvéy, 


‘ 4 9 ‘ 9 a 
To Tpdcwrov arav Kat Toplahwo 
KevTovpevos womep UT avOpyvav 


938. xplvas goirg: for a similar 
situation, cf Luc. Somn. 6, where 
‘EpuoyAugurh (Sculpture) and Masdela 
contend over Lucian himself. 

940. wdérepos... mpdtepos: cf. Eccl. 
1082, rordpas mporépas &wadAayo; Plat. 
Legg. iv. T12c, wérepos admoxplvarba 
apétepos &y eds; and freq. This 
waphxnois occurs already in Hom. JI. 
iii. 299, dwrdérepo: mpdrepoi. 

942. é« rovrov: for use of dem., 
see on 688. The &imos proposes to 
turn the other’s words against him, 
hence he speaks of them as a quiver, 
from which he will take arrows. Cf. 
Plat. Theaet. 180 a, &yv rid 71 Epp, Sowep 
di papérpas pnpatloia alviypddy 


dvacwayres dxorotetovet, xhky robrov 
Cntas Adyor AaBeiv, érdpy wexdrtte: 
KaLy@s perwvonarnery. 

943. fnparloow: cf. Pax, 534, ob 
yap Hera: abrn (sc. Elphyn as goddess) 
monty pnuatlov Siucanxay (t.e. Euripi- 
des). See also on the preceding verse. 

947. «evrovpevos: cf. Vesp. 482, 
Tapbarue *y KiKAm Kevreire kal rods 
BaxTvAous. — Ure... 0wo: a8 Sowep ox’ 
dvOpnva@y is placed before that which it 
illustrates, the repetition of the prep. 
is necessary; when the comparison 
is placed after, the prep. is usually 
omitted in the Socwep clause. Here it 
is possible, of course, to const. brd 
TOY Yoopay With droArcirat 
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e a ~ Le 9 A 
vmro TOY yuwmav atrodetTat 


XOPOZ. 


(Zrpody.) 


949-50 voy Seiferov ra movvw Tors mepidetiorcr 
Adyouos Kai Ppovriot Kal yvoporurois pepipvass, 
omoTEepos avrow éywv dpeivwy payycerat. 

“~ “ 9 > , a > ~ , 
955 vuy yap _a7ras vOdSe xivdvvos aveirat codias, 
o “A 3 A > s' 3 a o 
qs mépe Tos eos Piro éotiy dyav péy.oros. 
GAN & woddois tovs mperBurépovs 7nOeor xpynorois 


948. By this paroemiac dimeter 
the anapaestic system—a hyperme- 
tron of unparalleled length—is at 
last terminated. Rhyth. and Met. p. 38. 
This passage, 889-048, bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to Eur. Med. 
1389-1414. 

949-1023. A syntagma. See Me- 
tres. 

964. Adyew: in argument. 

955 f. «lvSvvos dydtra:: this expres- 
sion seems not to occur elsewhere. 
Kock suggests that dxéva: may be 
throw open, as in Hom. Ji. xxi. 637, 
Grvecdy ve whodas, and Eur. Bacch. 448, 
aagtds 7 dyijxay Ovperpa, hence cam- 
pus patet, in quo periculum 
(trial) faciant sapientiae. He 
also suggests that it may be equiv. 
to dvapplarew (throw, as dice) in dvap- 
pizrey xlyBuvvoy, run the risk. The 
general meaning seems to be, nunc 
enim summo hic in discrimine 
versatur sapientia. 

957. pots tous: the Chorus 
speaks of both Adyo: as friends; for 
gfiaos evidently refers to them, not 
merely to the &3«os and the Socra- 
tists. In the next verse the 8lxa:os is 
favorably characterized by the Cory- 
phaeus. 

959. d\Ad: metricians remark that 
when a dialogue is held in anapaestic 


oTepavecas, 


tetrameters, it is always introduced 
by two verses in that metre recited 
by the Coryphaeus, and these ( Vesp. 
648 excepted) always have a typical 
form, beginning with 4aad. It should 
be observed, however, that ard is 

regularly used in such cases merely — 
because, as a rule, other matters in 
hand are dropped, in which case 4AAd 
is naturally employed in making the 
transition. In Vesp. 648 (where aad 
is not used) the transition is not 
abrupt, since it is the second time 
that the Chorus in the same scene 
gives way to the anapaestic dialogue. 
In fact, the choric passage may be 
regarded as a sort of interruption. 
Where the Coryphaeus first intro- 
duced the dialogue, &aAd is used, 
646. Moreover, it does not matter 
whether the metre is anapaestic or 
not. In Par, 601f., two iambic 
tetrameters, beginning with 4Add, in- 
troduce a dialogue in iambic tetra- 
meters. Also in Zhesm. 631f. In 
Nub. 1397 ff. the same thing occurs 
without 4d for the reason above ex- 
plained in the case of Vesp. 648, the 
iambic tetrameters having already 
been introduced by 4AAdin the same 
scene, 1851. Of course dad may be 
so used a second time in the same 
scene, as Av. 461 and 649.— At 
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960 pnfov puri rue xaipes, kat THY avToU Pvow Eire. 


AIKAIOZ. 


héEw toivuy riv dpxaiay rraidelav, as SveKeTo, 
99 ‘ Q , Ww, ¥ ‘ , 
or éyo Ta Sika Adyow jvOow Kat cwdpoovrvy 


"VEVOPLLOTO. 


IpQ@Tov pev Eder Tatoos purny ypvEavros pnde”’ axov- 


Oat" 


elra Badilew ev ratow ddols edrdxrws eis Kiapiorod 


476 f. the Coryphaeus recites two ana- 
paestic tetrameters (beginning with 
é&\Ad) summoning Socrates to begin 
his instruction, whereupon the latter 
begins with iambic trimeters, —a strong 
indication that here the original play 
has been changed in revision. See 
Introd. § 44.— oredhaveioag: cf. Hom. 

‘Od. viii. 170, Beds popphy trent ordpea. 
Pind. Ol. 1. 100, due 8 crepavaoas 
keivov AloAnl3: porrg xph- 

960. pyftov: see on 357.— adrov: 
for cavrot. Cf. Av. 1020. Dem. De 
Cor. 262, psc Odoas adrdy trois bwoxpirais 
érpiraywvlores (you acted the part of 
tritagonist). Xen. Mem. i. 4. 9, ov8t yap 
Thy éavrov ob ye puxhy dpgs. In some 
of these examples the readings vary. 
H. 686a; G. 146, n. 2. 

961. A similar anapaestic passage 
is Telecl. 1, Aé{w rofyuy Ploy é& dpxijs, 
by dya Ovnroto: wapetxoy Kré. 

962. édvevdmoro: in aestima- 
tione erat. Cf. 248. Plat. Gorg. 
4066 b, (of Shropes dv rais wéAcow) ob8t 
voul(erOa: Euorye Soxotow. Luc. Hermot. 
24, raidra wey opdt voul(erba: xap’ abrois. 

, —’vevdu:oro with aphaeresis, rather 
than veydu:oro with omission of aug., 
‘ is written, because the early Att. 
poets omitted the aug. only in lyric 
passages or in phoes &yyeAucal. 

963. Of the well-bred Athenian 


youth, Luc. Amor. 44 says, ard rijs 
matpdas éorlas étépxera: xdrw Kexupas 
kal undéva ray dxavyréytwy mporBAdway. 
We have an instance in the case of 
Autolycus, Xen. Symp. 3. 12 f.— ypv- 
favros: uttering a syllable (in com- 
pany). Cf. 945. The aor. partic. 
thus connected with a verb of physi- 
cal perception is poetic. Cf. 292. 
964. evrdxres: cf. Alex. 262, ty yap 
voul{w rovro ray dveAevOdpwy | «lva:, 
7) Badllew dppbOues dy rais d80%s.— 
alg xiBapiorov: for the ellipsis, see 
H. 730a.— The education of the 
young at Athens included 1) reading 
and writing, taught by the -ypaupe- 
vTioTths; 2) music and poetry, taught 
by the «i@apiorhs; 3) physical ex- 
ercise, directed by the wma:d3orp[Ans. 
Cf. Plat. Prot. 812 b, 825d ff. The 
reason that the grammatical instruc- 
tion is here omitted may be either 
because it was often imparted along 
with the instruction in music and 
poetry, or else because it could exer- 
cise no moral influence apart from 
that which came incidentally from 
the subject-matter; or the reason 
may be simply that no innovations 
had taken place in primary instruc- 
tion. The course with the x:@aporhs 
is touched upon, 064-972 (cf Eq. 
992); with the xaderplBns, 973-978. 
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966 TOUS KwpTTas yuuvos aGOpdous, Kel Kpivddy KaTa- 


vipot. 


elz’ ad mpopaleiy dap édidackey TH pnpw ph Eévve- 


Xovras, 


7 Wadddda tepodrohw Sevay 4 Tydréropdv tt Boao 
evrewapevous THY appoviay, Hv ot TaTépes TapddwKay. 


965. xepyras: from xdépn, city-dis- 
trict, like vicinus from vicus, and 
corresponding to 8nuérys from 8dijpyos, 
country-district ; or, as Phot. has it, 
rovs dy rH wéAc: Bhuovs Kdpas pact 
apocayopeterOat xal xophras robs &n- 
poras dv wéde:. Cf. Isocr. 7. 46, d:c- 
Acmevos Thy pty wWéAW Kare Képas, Thy 
8t xépay Kara Bhpyous, eedpovy roy 
Bloy roy éxdorov. There were no 
public schools, but it was natural 
that the children of the same xéyun 
should, for the most part, attend the 
same school.-— yupvovs: see on 498. 
—xpiusvein: a species of cognate 
acc. The instrumental dat. might 
have been used, as in Nicoph. 13, 
vupéres adglrors. 

966. lr’ av: see on 975. — wzpopa- 
Ody: see on 476.— &ibacney: sc. 5 
adagnorhs.— py Evvdyovras: Schol., 
By dxOAlBorras ra al8oia ex rot cuvé- 
xew rovs pnpots. Cf. Plat. Prot. 
325d, eis. 8acxdrAwy wéuxovres (the 
parents) woAd padAoy éyrédAAovra: éxr 
percioia ebxooplas tov waldav } ypau- 
pdror re nal xiBaploews. — With tuvé- 
xovras, pf and not od is used because 
the partic. contains an implied com- 
mand and is connected with the subj. 
of the inf. xpopabeiv, i.e. nh Euvdxew 
is part of the instruction, grammati- 
cally considered. 

967. TMarAdda wepodéwodw, Sevdy 
Cody dypextSousor | woriA (wo wodcud- 
Sonor, &yvay | xaida Aids peyddou Saud- 
orsnoy (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 111. pp. 554 f.) 


is the restored form of the begin- 
ning of a favorite song composed by 
the dithyrambic poet Lamprocles of 
Athens, who flourished about 500 s.c. 
—Tnréropdy +: Béapa Adpas was the 
beginning of a song of the dithyram- 
bic poet Kvd(8ns (written also Kyd3ildns, 
KnSel8ns) of Hermione. Bergk iden- 
tifles him with the Kyxel3ns who is 
mentioned in 986. 

968. dvrewvapdvous : prob. pitching 
high, and hence singing with vigor. 
This use of the word seems to be 
taken from the stretching or tension 
of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment. The mid. with appoviay is not 
found elsewhere, but évreivecOa: régtoyv 
occurs in the lit. sense, and in the 
metaphorical sense examples are not 
wanting, as Aeschin. 2. 157, évrewd- 
pevos tatrny thy oteiay Kal avdo.oy 
gwvhy, where the reference is not to 
musical pitch, but to the vigor of 
emphasis, etc. In the act., Alex. 317, 
7) mwavappémoy rd Kawby tvreworv.— 


tiv dppovlay: here prob. the music 


_ (whatever be the particular tune) in 


antithesis to the words, the rel. clause 
being epexegetical of the idea ex- 
pressed by évrewaydvous; but dpporla 
seems sometimes to denote a particu- 
lar tune, or a definite musical com- 
position accompanying a certain set 
of words. Cf. Plat. Prot. 326 a, (ol 
xiBapioral) worhpata BiSdeKxovcs pedo- 
woiwy (lyric poets) «is ra xBaplopara 
dyrelvovres (attuning) xa) rods Jub- 


- 
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et O€ tis avrav Bwpodroyevoar 7 Kdprpeey ria 


KApLTHY, 


9 r) a ~ 
971 Olas Ob YOY Tas KaTa DPovw TAUVTAS TAS dvoKkohoKdy- 
earn ME heres 


TTOVS; 


érerpiBero tumrdpevos Todds, ws Tas Movoas adavi- 


[aed 
s 


vm 


pots re kal ras adpuovlas dvaynd- 
Covow olxeotcOa. The only “har- 
mony ” in the modern sense known to 
Greek music was that of an air and 
an instrumental accompaniment of 
one or more parts. The vocal music 
was all in unison except where the 
age or sex of the singers naturally 
led to a difference of an octave. 

969. Bopodoxevoaro : acc. to Schol. 
Plat. Rep. x. 606 c, Bwuodoxla éor) 
mpocedpela ris wept rovs Bwpots ixtp 
rou T: xapa Tay Oudyrwy AaBelv. pmera- 
gopicas St Kal 4 wapawAnolws (analo- 
gously to) ravtn dpedrelas Evexd tivos 
woAakela. Cf. Pherecr. 140, tva ph 


‘ wpds roio: Bwpots mayraxod | del AoXaH~ 


res (waiting, lingering) BoporAdxor kado- 
peOa, Arist. Eth. N. ii. 7. 18, wep) 38 
Td Hv Td dv wadia (jesting) 5 wey péoos 
ebrpdredos (facetious) nal 4 8idOecis 
evrpameAla.: 4 8 SBepBorAh Bwpo- 
Aoxla wal & Exwy abrhy Bwpoddxos: 
6 8 dAAclray &ypouds Tis. — Kapri: 
see on 333. Cf. Pherecr. 143. 9, Kivy- 
alas 8é w efappovlous Kaywas romy éy 
Tais orpopais &woAdAexe. Cicero, Legg. 
ii. 15. 88 f., agrees with Plato that 
every change of music affected the 
institutions of government, and adds, 
negat (Plato) mutari posse 
musicas leges sine inmutati- 
one legum publicarum. Hence 
Plato and Aristotle commend the 
vigorous Doric mode. See on Eq. 989. 


Cov. 


: & madotpiBouv Se xailovras tov pnpov éde. mpoBa- 


héo Pau 


971. Spomv: this poet, called Spd» 
yis in Aeol., was the son of Camon of 
Mytilene. Cf. Poll. iv. 66. Plut. 
Mor. 1183 be, 7d 8 SAov 4 pty Kxard 
Tépravdpoy xiOappdia wal péxps Spdyi- 
Sos awAH Tis obca dierdrar* od ydp 
etijiy 7d wadaidy perapépew Tas apuovlas 
kal robs puOuots: ev yap rots vduos 
(modes) éxdorp S:erhpovy rhy olxelay 
rdow (key)> 8d nal ratrny thy éxwvu- 
play elxov: vdéuos yap xpocrryopebOnoay 
(were named), éwedh odn Cf ijy wapa- 
Bijvat xa? éxacroy [7d?] vevousopuevor 
el8os tis rdoews. Music herself says 
in Pherecr. 148. 14 ff., Spins 8 Wioy 


orpéBiroy éuBadrdy riva| kdurrey pe wad | wie! 


orpépwy SAnv S:épOoper | év wdvre yop- 
dais Sbdex’ dppovlas Exwy. Timotheus, 
still worse acc. to Pherecrates, sings 
a triumph over him in twisting (Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. 11), pardpios foba, Tinddee, 
Kapvf 87’ elwev> | ving TiudOeos 6 MiAg- 


cis | roy Kduwvos roy iwvoxdusray.o*' - 
972. wodAdg: sc. xAryds, cognate “~~: 
Cf. Ran. 686; ~** 


acc. with the pass. 
Pax, 644, of 38 ras wAnyds dp&yres, &s 
éréxrovro. For the ellipsis, cf. Soph.- 
El. 1415, KA. ofuo: wéwAryyat. HA. 
waicov, et oOdves, SirAijv.—addavl- 
fev: see on 542. Cf. Aleman, 96 
tay Maoay xatavcets, where Eust. ex- 
plains, avr) rot &gpavicers. Thuc. 
a 69. 2, ras warpucds dperas ph dpavl- 
ey, 


978. wpoPadie@a: cf: Ran, 201. 
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TOUS maidas, 6 OWS TOLS fable pydev Seiferav aanvés 


975 elr’ av madw avis avioTdpevoy Gupnoas Kal mpovo- 


eco Gar 


eldwdov Totow epacraiow THs WBNS py KaTaNelrevv. 
Hrciparo 8 dy rodpdadod ovdeis rats vrdvepOev tér° 


¥ Y 
QV, WOTE 


A + ] 4 4 “ “A 9 4 b] ‘4 
Tots aidotorcs Spdcros Kai yvods worrep pyjAovow em7jvOec 
ovo ay parakny Gipacduevos THY dwviy mpds Tov 


“Pueri humi sedentes iuben- 
tur pedes protendere, ne ad- 
ductis pedibus foedum et ob- 
scaenum spectatoribus ad- 
spectum praebeant. eadem de 
causa arenam in qua conse- 
dissent conturbari oporte- 
bat.” G. Hermann. 

974. Trois ifeSey: although the law, 
cited in Aeschin. 1. 12, forbidding on 
penalty of death that any grown per- 
sons but near relatives should enter 
the schoolroom during the presence of 
the children, is spurious (K.Hermann), 
still, established usage forbade the 
presence of grown persons when boys 


ee ‘ were being instructed by the ra:8orpi- 
“ $. — darned : here equiv. to &«coopoy. 

glee O15. elt’ ad mddw abs: here fra 
ee denotes grammatical sequence, while 


ad expresses logical relation to what 
precedes (c/ 966); wdAw denotes the 
reverse motion of dvorduevoy as com- 
pared with xa0{(orras, 978, and adfis 
denotes that they are again in the 
position occupied xpd rot nabl(ew. So 
we might use such an expression as, 
“then again, when he came back (zd- 
My) again, etc.” Here “rose back up 
again” happens not to be Eng. usage. 
Yet it is not always possible to assign 
each word its individual force in ac- 
cumulations of the sort. The expres- 


éparrny 
sions adOis ad, wdAy ad, adlis ad xdAw, 
etc., are freq. met with. — dyorrdpevov : 
transition from the pl. to the sing. 
Cf. 988 f.; Ran. 1073 ff.; Av. 561 f£.; 
Vesp. 553 ff., 565 ff. ; Lys. 358; Thesm. 
797.—ouppyom: complanare pul- 
verem.—#Pns: depends on efwAoy». 

977. dv: this particle, being fre- 
quentative in its effect, renders the 
aor. possible in a general statement 
(past time), where the impf., which 
may also take &y, is more usual. 
GMT. 30, 2. Some, however, draw 
a distinction between the impf. with 
& and the aor. with &. A single 
instance of the plpf. occurs Lys. 517, 
éwerbope® Gy. 

978. Spdcos Kxal xvovs: the soft, 
dew-like down, such as is seen on 
blossoms or fruit. This would be 
removed from the body by the anoint- 
ing and subsequent scraping (drofée- 
oa). Cf. Anthol. Pal. 12. 36, unpois 
d¢ds Eweors xvdos. Ibid. 9. 226, udrwy 
xvoty émuaprisiov. Theocr. 27. 48, 
para red Tdde xvodovra piddow. Plut. 
Mor. 79d, robs TAdrwn yxpepdvous, 
Erepow 82 unBty aAr’ H 1d Kabapdy re 
neal ‘Arrindy owep Spdécov nal yxvoiv 
dwo8peroudvous ri dy pains ; — prow: 
se. Ku8erlos, peaches or quinces. 

979. padaxrv: proleptic pred. — 
dvparduavos: lit. kneading, hence 
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980 avTos EavToyv Tpoayuyevwy Tois dpHadpors eBdSiler,' 
ovo ay éEhéx Oar Seurvodvr é&nv Kedpddawoyv trys pa- 


pavidos, 


ovd avyvnfov trav tperBurépwy apmralew ovdé cé\uvor, 


ovd dyopayey ovdé Kuydilew od toxew Ta 760° 


AAIKO®. 


évad\a€. 


A - > *- 
dpxatd ye kat Aurokiddyn Kat terriywy davaperta 
v4 
985 kal Kyxeidou Kat Boudoviwr. 


making soft. ‘The metaphor would 
have been obscure if paraxhy had not 
been expressed. 

981. dv: obs. frequentative &» with 
éijv. Notice also the acc. and inf., 
for dSe:xvotyr’ must not be regarded as 
dat., since the . of this case does not 
suffer elision in Att. Kr. Dial. 12, 2, 
7. Of. Ach. 1079, 0d Sevd uh "Eetval 
pe pnd éoprdca;—kedddarcoy: the 
best part of the radish. Schol., od« 
Erepvoy 8t KaTh pijxos ws viv, aAAd 
xatd «bKAov. 

982. rev wperPurdpev: gen. of sep- 
aration, dependent on apmrd(ew, snatch 
away. Of course the notion is snatch 
away before the older persons could 
take it, and lit. to snatch from them. 

983. dpodayetv: cf Plut. Mor. 
439d, wasdds dpopayoivros, 5 Acoyévns 
TG xadayeye xévBvroy (buffet) E8oner, 
bp0as ob Tod ph wabdvros, KAAQ TOD ph 
BSdzavros rd audprnua Twoihoas. — «- 
xAQew: from «ixAn (see on 339), eat 
delicate birds, hence gormandize. The 
word means also giggle, and some take 
it in this sense here, while others 
think that the poet intended the 
ambiguity. Cf Frg. 318, &aaa re 
Toad Erepa pupl exixAlCero. 

984. dpyata: as in 915. — Auro- 
Auidn: the Arrdaia (ArmdéAea) or Bou- 
¢éma, a festival in commemoration of 


the first establishment of agriculture, 
was celebrated towards the end of 
June (the 14th of Xxipopopidy) on the 
Acropolis. The festival was devoted 
especially to the worship of Zevs 
TloAsevs, and was attended with very 
ancient usages and ceremonies. A 
work-ox, an animal which it was 
otherwise strictly forbidden to slaugh- 
ter, was offered in sacrifice ; the priest 
fled as if he had committed a crime, 
and the axe was brought to trial and 
@ curse pronounced on it. —terrlyev: 
the old men among the early Atheni- 
ans (acc. to Eust., uéxps rijs MepixA ous 
otparryylas) wore their hair done up 
in a knot, which was held together 
by golden cicadae. (Cf. Luc. Nav. 3, 
(rots mpoydvos Fpdv) eddner Kardv elvai 
Kouay tobs yépovras dvadoundvous xpw- 
Bidov brd rérriy: xpvog dveiAnupévoy. 
Thue. i. 6. 8, xal of mpeoBirepa: abrots 
tav ebSayudvav od wodbs xpdvos éwesid) 
éxavcayro xpucay rerrlywr dvépoe: xpw- 
Bidov dvadotuevar ray ey Ty Kepadg 
TPLX@Y. 

985. Kyxe(Sov: a very early dithy- 
rambic poet, whose name is here used 
proverbially (as in Cratin. 56) to 
designate the good old time. — Bov- 
gdovlev: the Bougdéya are strictly the 
special ceremonies attending the slay- 
ing of the ox at the Armdéau. Cf. 











b pa’ anon el. 


18° See seed 


b 





*-- =< © was a standing exhibition. 
nse +monf 21. 1, els wuppixioras drhAwoa Naval 
pa ovate pales Trois peydAos dxraxoglas Spaxnds. 
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AIKAIOZ. 


9 > 9 
GAN ovy raur éoriv éxewva, 


e€ dv avdpas Mapabwvropdxous Aun Taidevors EOpeper. 
Q A 8 A 2s MN b e o , 9 
ov Sé rovs, viv evOds & patios SiddoKes évrerv- 


ixOan, 


@oTe p amdyxerO, Grav dpyeto Oar Tavalyvaios Séov 


> A 
GZuTOVUS 


my aorioa THS KwAnS Tpo€xwv apekp THS TprToye- 


4 
VELNS. 


“ a3 o 4 @ “A 2 “ 4 
980 pos TauT, MeLpaKLoy, Vapp@v ee TOV KpELTTW 


Hesych. (8.v. Boérns), 6 rots AumoAlos 
Ta Bovpdyia Spav.— GAN ovv: but then. 
Cf. 1002. 

987. This verse, Av. 600, and Vesp. 
568, seem to contain the only certain 
instances of fem. caesura in anapacs- 
tic tetrameters. The other two some- 
times cited, Plat. Com. 145. 4, and 
Callias, 3, are uncertain. — lnarloww : 
cf. 965, where yvpyol means without 
ludrea. It is the new practice of 
wrapping children (evOUs, sc. waidas 
brras) in these that is condemned. 

988. dadyxecOa: choke with in- 
dignation. Cf. Vesp. 686; Ach. 125, 
Tavra Siy7° ovx &yxden; See on 1036. 

— épyeteOar: at the Panathenaea 
‘(both the peydra and the pucpd) the 
war-dance (wuppixn, see on Ran. 153) 
Cf. Lys. 


Ibid, 4, xal Tlava@nvalois ois pixpois 
exoptyyour wuppixiorais dyevelors, al 
drhiwca trra pytis. 

989. dowiSa: in a properly con- 
ducted war-dance the shield was used 
just asin battle. C/ Plat. Legg. vii. 
815a. But the effeminate young gen- 
tlemen, acc. to the dixasos Adyos, nOW 


Adyov atpov: 

do not know what to do with it, and 
let it hang carelessly over the xwAj, 
thus showing disrespect for the god- 
dess in whose honor the dance is per- 
formed. — Tpvroyevelys : the origin of 
this name of Athena has been vari- 
ously explained. Preller says that the 
true meaning of the word (i.e. Tprro-) 
is the roaring flood, as in 'Auguitplry 
and Tpirwyv, in the theogonic sense 
of the primeval foaming flood of 
chaos, from which went forth the 
heavens with all their shining ob- 
jects. See on £q. 1189. 

990. wpos tavra: in view of this, 
accordingly; different from 3.4 radra. 
Cf. Aesch. Prom. 1030, xpbs ratra Bot- 
Aeve. Plat. Charm. 176 ¢, mpos TavTa 
Bovdetou 5 7s wovhoess, Thue. iv. 87. 6, 
wpos tavra Bovretecbe eb. Id. i. 71. 7, 
apes rdBe BovretecOe &3.— Cappav: 
when the voc. is neut. (eipdecov), 
either the natural gender may be 
used (constructio ad sensum) 
as here, or the grammatical, as in 
Paz, 1269ff. Sometimes, when a 
grammatically neut. thing is addressed, 
the neut. becomes necessary, as Eur. 
Frg. 604 (Dind.), oiaov g¢Ao», | Eyeipd 
pos geavd Kal ylyvou Opacd. 
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9 a “A 3 a a rd +] v4 
KaTLOTHOEL poe ayopay Kat Badaveiwv améxer Oat, 
KQL TOUS aioypots aicxvver Gar, Kay oKoTTy Tis CE, 


préyer Oa: 


. “A 4 wA o e a, 
kat trav Oaxwv tows mperBurépos vravioracBar mpoo- 


“A 
LOVO LY, 


Kal pi) Wept Tovs GavTov yoveas oKaLoupyelv, dAdo 


Rca oma A ROT bo 


TE pnoev 


995 aicypov movew, 6 TL THS Aldods péAd\er Tayadp’ ava- 


TAHOE ° 


pnd els dpxnotpisos eiodrrev, wa py mpos Tavra 


KEXNVOS 


pro BrpOels bd ropydlov. ris ededelas dmoOpav- 


991. puoety ayopdy: cf 1003. Plat. 
Theaet. 173 c, obra: 8 rou ex véwy xpa- 
rov pty els dyopdy ote Yoaor rhy bddy, 
ovd’ Sov Sixacrhpioy 9} BovAeurfpioy. — 
Badavelwv: the habit of frequenting 
the baths or taking warm baths as a 


luxury seems to be here condemned. 


Cf. 1044. Hermipp. 77, 0d pévro: pe- 
Obew toy Bvdpa xph tov ayabdy ovde 
@eppoAroureiy. In Com. Anon. 261, 
the young people are spoken of as 
being OeppoAovalas Gmradol, parOakev- 
vlais &Bpol. 

992. rAdyerOar: burn with indig- 
nation. Cf. Soph. O. C. 1695, 7d pépov 
de Oeot Karas pndty ayay pAdyecbor. 
Plut. Mor. 46d, aloxbvy pdrcyduevor 
thy Wuxhy Kré. 

993. dravloracOa: cf Xen. Mem. 
ii. 3. 16, 63003 wapaxwpijca: roy vedre- 
pov xpeaBurépw ourrvyxdvovr: mayraxod 
vouliCeras kal KaPhpevoy SwavacrTh- 
yas. Id. Symp. 4. 81, bravlorayras 
8é por 43 wal Odecy Kal d8ay etlorayra: 
Hom. J. i. 538. 

995. ré dyaApa: the ideal. The ex- 
pression Ai3ots &yaAyua, however, is 


aOys° 
more forcible than the ideal of mod- 
esty, for it is a figurative use of 
the image of Modesty (the goddess). 
Cf. Plat. Symp. 222 a, 8:oryouévous 
Sav &y tis (rods Xwpdrovs Adyous) 
eiphoes Oevordrous nal wAelor aydApara 
dperijs éy abrois Exovras.— avamArjorey : 
pollute. In this sense the verb regu- 
larly takes the gen., but the pass. 
is found in Thuc. ii. 51. 4, repos ag’ 
érdpov Oepamelas dvamimAduevar €0xn- 
oxov, Where Oeparelas depends on dxé, 

996. ratvra: the performance of 
the édpxnorpls. Cf. Isocr. 7. 48.— 
Kexnves: cf. Eq. 804, 1118. Compare 
inhiare, Verg. Geor. ii. 468. Hor. 
Sat. i. 1, 71. 

997. prrp PAnOels urd: becoming 
enamoured of, or lit. being struck with 
an apple by. The apple was sacred to 
Aphrodite. Cf. Verg. Ecl. 3. 64, 
malo me Galatea petit, laa- 
civa puella, on which Voss says, 
“To present with apples, to hit with 
apples, or to eat apples with one, was 
a declaration of love.” So BdAdrew 
pdaow, Theocr. 5. 87; 6. 6. 
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pnd avremew QO Tarpt pndér, wd “lamerdv Kadé- 


COavTa 


prnouaxnoa THY HAruKiav, €€ hs eveorrorpodyOns. 


AAIKOZ. 


, 
100¢€i Tadr’, petpaxcor, meioes TOUTY, VN TOV AtovucoY 
rots ‘ImmoKxparous vieow eifes, kai oe Kahodow Bd7o- 


998. Cf Isocr. 7. 49, dvre:mweiy 32 
rois xpeaBurépos 2} AowWophaacba: Sevd- 
repoy évduiloy } viv wep rods ‘yovéas 
diapapretv.— "lawersy: in the same 
sense as Kpdvos (his brother) in 
929. See on 398. Cf. Plat. Symp. 
195 by "Epws Kpdvov kal ‘laxerot 
dpxasdrepos. 

999. pwynotaxyom: here remind 
of as an evil, reproach with or cast up 
to; usually the verb means remember 
evil, bear malice, and is very common 
in the oaths taken on making a treaty 
of amnesty (dusnorla, sc. xaxa@v). Cf. 
Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 48, dudcayvres Spxous 
4 phy ph prnowactoey. Cf. Plut. 
1146; Lys. 590. Thue. iv. 74. 2. 
Aeschin. 3. 208.—a7yjv yAuclay: sc. 
Tes xarpés. — éveorrorpodrOns: veor- 
ool for raides, to designate their help- 
lessness, is esp.common in Eur. C7. 
also Aesch. Cho. 256, 501. Plut. Mor. 
48a, Sowep awrijves veooool, xexnvdres 
del wpds dAASrpioy ordua. 

1000. ravra: cognate acc. — wel- 
oa: the fut. indic. in prot. is com- 
mon when the apod. contains a 
Virtual threat. (C/. Gildersleeve in 
Transactions Am. Phil. Association for 
1876. 

1001. ‘Iwwouxpdrovs: the son of 
Ariphron, a brother of Pericles. He 
was a general in the Peloponnesian 
War, and was killed in the battle of 


jedupay. 
femmes 
Delium in the winter of 424-3. 
Thue. iv. 1o1. 2. His sons, Telesip- 
pus and Demophon, were not yet 
grown at that time. Afterwards they 
brought suit against their guardian, 
a fragment of whose defence, which 
was written by the orator Lysias, has 
been preserved in Dion. H. De Isaeo, 
8 (Lys. Frg. 43). They were ridi- 
culed by the comedians for rudeness 
and stupidity. Cf Thesm. 278. Eupol. 
127, aAd’ ‘Iwwoxpdrous ye waives éxBd- 
Amol rwes,| BAnxnra réxva (baa-babies) 
xovS8aues ye cov spéxov. Ath. iii. 96e, 
Tay ‘Ixwoxpdrous vidy obs els Swdlay 
(piggishness) xwppSouudvous olda. Phot. 
on és states that people called them 
‘Iwwoxpdrouvs &s instead of vlots.— 
viiow: in Att. dds (and so dat. pl. 
ééox) without : was the current form 
except where, in poetry, the metre 
demanded that the first syllable 
should be long. This is stated by 
some of the grammarians, and is 
shown by inscriptions prior to the 
Roman conquest, 146 s.c. The gen. 
dov, written by the d:opOwrhs, occurs 
in the Ms. of Hyperides. The resem- 
blance between certain forms of ‘3% 
word and of fs is, therefore, -«™bri- 
able.— etfas: see on 841 bride and 
fut. For movable yb. 27. 67, &AAfdo 
see on 96. C.F 1, 486 ri 7d 
em Nerelt See on Eg. 806. 
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AIKAIOZ. 


GAN’ ov Autrapds ye Kal evavOjs ev yupvacios dia- 


Tpiwers, 


3 4 \ ‘ 3 bs! , 3 , 
ov oTwpvANwY KaTaA THY ayopay TpLBodreKTpdmeE, old 


e a) 
WEP Ol Vu, 


ovd é€A\Kdpevos mept mpaypatiov yhioypavridoyes- 


emiTpiTToy: 


1005 GAN’ eis “Axadrjeay Katiov brd Tats poptais dzo- 


mamma-baby, milksop. Acc.toa Schol. 
on Plat. Alc. I. 118e, Xanthippus and 
Paralus, sons of Pericles, were called 
by this name. Cf. Bekk. Anecd. 31, 
8, BAtroudupas: ex) ray éxAcAuydvey 
Bid tpvphy. ovynetras pera Td BAlroy, 
8 dor: Adxavoy Exdrvroy (a limpsy plant) 
duorpdy Te Bpiytryros, Kal ex Tov pdy- 
pa, & onpalve (significat) phrnp. 
See on pappdevOos, Ran. 990. The 
insipid nature of the Aalroy, bli- 
tum, is freq. alluded to, as in Theo- 
pomp. Com. 59, Antiph. 248. Cf. 
Plin. N. H. xx. 22. 98, blitum in- 
ers videtur ac sine sapore aut 
acrimonia ulla, unde convi- 
cium feminis apud Menan- 
drum (873) faciunt mariti. That 
is, they called the women Aarrddes. 
Compare bliteus. 

1002. Avwapes: from physical ex- 
ercise. — yupvaclog: the gymnasia 
were public places for physical exer 
cise taken without the supervision of 
.,, teachers. The formal instruction in 
© athletics was given in the palaestrae, 
pliner were private establishments, 

controllew 4 by individual wra:8orp{Ba:. 
1003. Tpit Sphentpdreda : tplBoros is 
a prickly weed, \. hich exhausts the 
fertility of the soil. N, “Of. Verg. Geor. 
i. 158. Lys. 576. éxrp ros exes 


Rx 


= 


OpéEer 


to mean distorted, unnatural; and, as 
this meaning does not give the com- 
pound a suitable sense, Kock pro- 
poses tpiBodreutpdred’, citing Isocr. 7. 
49 to illustrate the bad repute of 
the edrpdreAo: in the good old time. 
The word prob. denotes idle quibbling, 
such as far-fetched witticisms. 

1004. dAxdpevos: (in constant dan- 
ger of) being dragged neh court). 
1218; Eg. 710. dy: pomog 

1005. *AxaSrpeav: a pt Be ote 
to the northwest of the city, less than 
a mile distant. It was named after 
the hero Academus, or Hecademus, 
and was planted with trees and pro- 
vided with water and walks by Ci- 
mon. Cf. Plut. Cim. 18. In it there 
was an altar of Athena, surrounded 
by (originally) twelve sacred olive 
trees, uopfa:. Afterward there were, 
and still are, many more. Cf. Soph. 
O. C. 694 ff, 706. Eupol. 32, é& 
edaxtos Spduoow *Axadfuov Pe0t.— 
d@roOpifa: there were 8pdéuo: laid off 
in the gymnasia. Cf Plat. Phaedr. 
in., weOduevos "Axounere xara ras d80bs 
wowovuat Tovs wepemdrous* gnol yap dxo- 
wotépous (less wearying) ray éy rots 
Spduots ely, upon which Hermias 
says, 8pduo: Foay réxo: ruvds, Swou Erpe 
xov of vdor. 


wrbanv 


ie ee Kor 


Shin ap: He 


net wAane ah 
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orehavwrdpevos Kaddpm eve pera oddpovos HAL- 


KLUWTOU, 


pidrtaxos olwv Kat dmpaypoovrns Kat AevKns dvdAXo- 


Borovons, 


Fpos &v ape xaipwr, omdray mhdravos mredég. yOupily. 


1006. xardue: referring to the 
chaplet worn in honor of the Dios- 
curi, the gods of skill and prowess, 
who were specially revered in the 
race-courses and the palaestrae. 

1007. pOt\axos: the opirat here 
Ineant was a vine resembling the ivy, 
with fragrant white flowers, — prob. 
aconvolvulus. It was much used for 
chaplets. Cf. Plin. N. H. xvi. 35. 
63 (after Theophr. H. P. iii. 18. 11), 
similis est hederae, e Cilicia 
primum profecta, sed in Grae- 
cia frequentior, quam vocant 
smilacem, folio hederaceo, 
parvo, Hon anguloso, a pedi- 
culo ‘emittente pampinos 
flore candido, olente lilium. 
fert racemos labruscae modo, 
non hederae, colore rubro. 
Id. xxi. 9. 28, folia in corona- 
mentis smilacis et hederae, 
corymbique earum obtinent 
principatum. Eur. Bacch. 108, 
@7Aa:, Aptere xAonpG opulraxe Kad- 
Audgay. See on Av. 216. — dwpa- 
yroovvns: otium, freedom from 
trouble, such as lawsuits. It is 
spoken of as if it were a flower, a 
sort of “holiday-rose.” For similar 
metaphors, cf. 51; Ach. 190, 1938, 196 ; 
Pax, 529ff.; Eq. 13882; Vesp. 1059. 
Xen. Symp. 2. 4, jpas 5t rlyos bey 
Sefoe: ; KadoxdyaGlas, tpn 5 Yeoxpdrns. 
—Xeveys: white poplar. Obs. the ac- 
cent. The nymph Aetxy had been 
changed into a tree. This tree stood 
on the bank of the Acheron in the 
lower world. When Heracles carried 


off Cerberus from the gate of Hades, 
he crowned himself with a wreath of 
its foliage. The under side of the 
leaves was turned white with sweat 
from his head. From this wreath 
Heracles raised the white poplar, 
which appropriately adorned strug- 
gling heroes and youths in the gym- 
nasia. Cf. Verg. Ecl. 7. 61. Hor. 
Od. i. 7. 21 ff. From its mythological 
habitat it-was often called dyepuls. — 
gv\dcPoAovons: this must be a mere 
epith.; still it can hardly have the 
meaning, shedding leaves, given by 
L. and S., for such an epith. would be 
pointless. Kock thinks it cannot re- 
fer to the gvAAofoAla of applause, nor 
to what is mentioned in Hor. Od. iii. 
18 19, spargit agrestes tibi 
silva frondes, which happens only 
in autumn. Hence he proposes puAAo- 
xonovons, aesuming a verb guAAoxomely 
from pudAdwoyos. Cf. Av. 215, 742. 

1008. wAdravos: the oriental plane- 
tree. Cf. Plin. N. H. xii. 1.3, quis 
non iure miretur arborem um- 
brae gratia tantum ex alieno 
petitam orbe? platanus haec 
est. Ibid. 5, celebratae sunt 
(platani) in ambulatione Aca- 
demiae Athenis cubitorum 
XXXII. The earlier name was wAq- 
tavioros. Cf. Hom. Jl. ii. 807, «arg 
bed xAaravlore, which Cic. Div. ii. 30. 
63 renders sub platano umbri- 
fera.—wWOvp{y: like bride and 
groom. Cf. Theocr. 27. 67, aarhaAos 
widbpsCoy. Id. 1.1, &8d ri 7d Yibdpiopa 
kal da(rus. See on Eg. 806. 
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a ~ A e “\ , 
nv TavTa rows, ayo ppala, 


1010 


\ 
Kal m4pos TovTOLoW EeXNS TOV voU?, 


é€ers det ornOos Aurapor, 
xporay AevKry, wpovs peydAous, 
i yA@rrav Body, mvyiy peyddny, 


ToaOnv puKpay. | 


1015 


iw & amep ot viv érurndevps, 


mpara pe e€ers ypoudy wypdv, 
@pous puKpovs, ornBos demrdv, 
y\orray peyadnv, rvyhy pKpay, 


Kodnv peyddrny, Wydiopa paxpor 


, 3 9 , 
Kat 0 AVQATTELOEL 


1020 


. \ + | “ 9 » € A 
TO péev aioypov aay Kady iyetoban, 


A QA 3 3 4 
TO Kady 8 aicypdv: 


1009. Cf. Anaxandr. 40.1, chy raira 
wots Sowep ppd{w. Av. 977. 

1010. Since pay attention to a thing 
is either rdy voiy mxpoodxeyv tuwf or 
Thy voy txew mpds tum OF Ti, and 
never toy vouv xpocéxew xpds tim, the 
reading of the Mss. «pds robrois mpoo- 
éxew toy vouy could only mean in 
addition to these things you give heed, 
which is not very suitable. The 
emendation kal otroow xpooexns 
gives the much more common cae- 
sura; but the caesura of the text 
sometimes occurs, as in 892, 947. 

1012 f. Aevrv: fresh and clear as 
opposed to axpdy, sallow, in 1016. — 
dpovs ... yAorrav: cf. Luc. Somn. 7, 
ei 8 0éras cuvomeiy euol (Sculpture 
personified), robs Gpous Eters Kap- 
Tepous, ovd éxl Adyots éxalverovral 
oe wdyres. 

1014. wdotny pixpdv: Schol., co 
gpocdvns ovpBodoy. 

1016. The correspondence of the 


antitheses, otherwise so exact, would 
seem to require mpara pey ees or76os 
Aerrédy, | xpoidy dxypdy, Guovs pixpods. 
For the same reason Meineke con- 
jectures that something has been lost 
from 1014, to which Phgicua paxpdy 
in 1019 corresponded. 

1019 f.  Whdiopa: wapa wrpoc8oxlay. 
The popular orators are ridiculed, 
who always have long decrees ready 
to offer.—avameloret: sc. 5 &Sixos Ad-yos. 
The confusion of words in their rela- 
tion to ideas in the domain of morals, 
which confusion was in part due to 
the influence of the Sophists, is por- . 
trayed in Thuc. iii. 82.8ff. Cf Sall. 
Cat. 62. Archelaus, of Athens or 
Miletus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
said, Diog. L. ii. 4. 16, 7d Sfxaov elvas 
kal rd aloxpdy od pice, AAA vdpm (not 
natural, but conventional). Anaxandr. 
42, rd yap KkoAaketery viv apé- 
oxety Svou’ Exe, flattering is now 
called “complimenting” (lit. pleasing). 
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N »s 4 A > 4 
Kat 3pos Tovros THs AvTiysaxou 
Katarvyoovvns o avamhyoet. 


XOPOZ. 


("Avruerpody ) 


104-5 @ KadXirupyov codiay Kdevotdryy éracKdy, 
@€ e VA A 4 w~ ¥ 4 
as 980 cov Toror Adyors Gadppov ereaTw avbos. 
TP) 4 3” ¥ 9 e aA 42? 9 NX 
evdaipoves 8 Foay ap ot Cavres ror ént 


l080TaVY TpoTépwy* mapos ovv TAd’, @ KO 


Sei oe dé 
b O€ ACyeLY TL KaLwor, 


1022. "Avnpdxov: not known; said 
by the Schol. not to be the Antima- 
chus upon whom the Chorus in Ach. 
1160 ff. imprecates curses. 

1023. dyawlrjow: cf. Ach. 847, nod 
kvwruxéy 0° “TxépBodos Bixay dvaxdt- 
oa.— The anapaestic system termi- 
nating with this paroemiac verse, 
closes the argument of the &lxaos 
Aéyos, in which are interspersed com- 
ments by his opponent. 

1024. « : prop. used of 
a city, though Eur. Suppl. 619 has 
xadAlsupya wedia. For a metaphor 
analogous to this, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 
06, iderves 3 dAwldayr ag’ dwintpyor 
warédes Bporo’s. See on Ran. 1004 
and 925. 

1027. dyBos: cf. Pind. Ol. 6. jin, 
duay 3 Survey Bet (exalt) chrepwis by- 
@os. Id. 9. 48, alve: 8 warady pty 
olvoy, bvOeq 8 Suvav vewrépuv. — oo 
@por ros is in the sense of dros 
cagppootvns, a8 in Eg. 403, Sapoddxor 
ow éx’ byOeaw Teor. 

1028 ff. evdalnoves .. . wporipwy: 
cf. Cratin. 228, paxdpws Fv 5 xpd rod 
Blos Bporoio: xpbs ra viv, by elxov 
Ev8pes dyardppoves ndvaAdyy goplg Bpo- 
Téy wepicooxadActs. — dpa: see on 
165. — {ewres: impf. partic., the time 


OTpeN) povoay 


exw, 
@s evooklunke avip. 


being determined by ré7 éx) ray xpo- 
vTépwy. — Verses 1028-1031 (eddalpoves 
... &ev) do not respond metrically 
to the corresponding verses of the 
strophe, 953ff. Some, including Kock, 
regard them as corrupt, while Teuffel 
and others see in this another mark 
of the incompleteness of the revision. 
— The Coryphaeus introduces with 
1034 f. the metre (iambic tetrameter 
catalectic) of the succeeding dia- 
logue. See on 959. 

1031. xopowpery: tc. xopydrnte 
apérovoay. See on 649. This pas- 
sage is regarded by some as furnish- 
ing evidence that the &im«os Adyos 
was represented as Euripides, since 
Ar. sometimes uses xouyds and its 
derivatives in speaking of Euripidean 
characters, and even formed the com- 
pound xoupevpiwiuxds, Eq. 18. Since 
the &8ixos Adyos has a xouponperf 
podcay, this view is strengthened, 
unless indeed it is merely meant that 
the cause of the &:xos is supported 
by the Muse of Euripides, i.e. by the 
poet himself. 

1032. of: rdy &8iKxor.— dvip: & 
Sieaos. Obs. the crasis. In Att. 
the & is always short; in Ep. it 
varies. 
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Sewav dé cor Bovreuvpdtrwrv oie Sev mpds avrov, 
1035 €lmep Tov avop’ vrepBadet Kat pn yélut dPdArjoets. 


AAIKOZ. 


\ A a 2 93? , \ , 9 4 
kal pny mddar y énvuyopnv ta omdayxyva KatreOv- 


jour 


dmravra tavr évavTiats yropao. cuvrapatar. 
2 AN “ 9 ‘ X , 5 3 > A A 3 3 x 10 
éya yap yTTwv pev Adyos du avTd TovT EexdyOnv 


~ a Tr ary 
éy Towwt PpovTioctaiow, OTL TPa@TioTos emevonoa 
1040To1ow vopois év Tais Sikats Tavavri? avridégac- 
Kat ToUTO mAEly 7 pupiwy ear’ akiov oratypwr, 
aipovpeov Tovs ATTovas Adyous ErETA ViKGY. 
oxéwar S€ rHyv raldevow 7 wéroev, as edéyfa: 
soris o€ Depua dyow AovcAa tparov ovK édcew 
PHS Pe 
4 (4 , 4 4 XN N 4 
1045 Kaito. Tiva yrapnv exov eyes Ta Depa dovtpa ; 


AIKAIOS. | 


€ A 4 , > A 5 Xe A \ »y 5 
OTLH) KQKLOTOV €OTL KQAL OELAOV TWTOLEL TOV AV Pa. 


1035. vwepBargct: see on 443. 

1036. wal... ye: cf 4.— érnyd- 
pv: see on 988. Cf Luc. Prom. 17, 
8 pdaiord pe dronviyet, Tovr éorly. 
Id. Catapl. 12, & pe wvlye: pddcora. — 
Ta omwddyxva: cf. Ran. 1006. 

1040. év rats Sixars: see Crit. 
Notes. &{xa: always denotes law-suits, 
processes before a court, even in Thuc. 
i. 28. 2, Sixas #OeAov Sovva:, and v. 
27. 2, Slxas Yoas kal dpyolas 8lSwo1, and 
in Aesch. Suppl. 701, dlxas &rep wnud- 
Twy ddotey. 

1041. wdetv: this form is not used 
in tragedy, and is rare in prose. Kr. 
Spr. 23, 7,4. wAety (or more usually 
mre %, which Cobet restores every- 
where) is used before numerals, esp. 
in Ar., without being itself inflected 
and without affecting the case of the 


ev wee ” d rakoureS erie 
numeral. Compare plus tertia 
parte interfecta (abl. abs.). H. 
647; G. 176, 1, N. 2. 

1042. grera: then still. Cf. 1249; 
Ran. 205; Av. 20; Ach. 291, pdvos 
onxeoduevos elra Suvaca xpos &’ d&xo- 
BaAdweiy. 

1043. This verse is addressed to 
Phidippides, and 1045 to the &fxaios. 

1044. Cf. 991.—¢mperov: correl. 
to era in 1056. 

1045. rlva yvepnv f&xev: philo- 
sophical phraseology, holding what 
theory, i.e. for what reason? 

1046. wot: UW —, as in 388, 1009, 
etc. This verb and its derivatives 
often have the first syllable short. 
In fact, some Mss. and even some in- 
scriptions show roeivy, which is con- 
sidered by certain ancient gramma- 
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AAIKO2. 


€rioxes: evOus ydp o° exw pécov daBav aduxrov. 
, 4 ” A A , 43 »¥ 3 
Kai pot dpagov, Tav tov Atos maidav tiv’ avdp 


cpio TOV 


b) 4 b ‘4 ‘ 4 4 “~ 
yuxny vopilers, etre, Kat mNeloTous mévous TOoVHaaL ; 


AIKAIO2Z. 


1050éya ev ovde’ “Hpaxddous Bedriov’ dvdpa xpivu. 


AAIKOZ. 


tov WuKpa Snta memor 


eldes “Hpdxhera Aourpa ; 


kairo. Tis avdpelorepos Hv; 


AIKAIO2Z. 


é A ao 9 A F ) 
& Tov veavioxwy ae du 


rians as the Att form of the word. 
Compare poeta. 

1047. éwleyes: hold! Cf. Eq. 847, 
915; Ran, 522; Vesp. 829. Cratin. 70, 
éxlaxes abrod (just there), wh wépa 
zpofijs Aéyou. — péoow: the wrestler 
whom the antagonist had seized 
around the middle of the body was 
regarded as virtually overcome. Cf. 
Eq. 388; Ran. 469; Ach. 571, eye 
ytp fxoua: péoos. Eccl. 260, péon 
yap ovdéwore AnpPhaoua: (lit.). Ari- 
stopho Com. 8, 87 7 Epacba: péoor 
Tay wapowobrray, waraorhy yvdusroy 
"Apyeidy wv dpay.— Ebverov: very few 
simple verbal adjs. in -rés have act. 
meaning, a8 Ovyrds, 8uvards (act. and 
pass.); but when rendered neg. by a- 
they are more freq., but still rarely, 
so used, as Thuc. vii. 29. 8, alpe? rhy 
wérw &gpuddnrots te éxrwecey cal 
depocdonrhrot:s. Xen. Heil. ii. 2. 
21, ciordvras 3 abrobs ByAos wepiexeito 
words, goBotpevo: wh Expaxto: frocey. 


Traut eoTiw aut éxeiwa, 
neepas adovvrwy 


(&xpaxros in this sense is very com- 
mon.) Hence, although &puxroy could 
be explained as neut. cognate obj. of 
AaBéy or Exw, it is not necessary to 
resort to this explanation. 

1051. “HpdxAva Aovrpa: was a com- 
mon designation of all warm springs, 
as is attested by Ath. 512f. and 
others. That the weary Heracles 
might refresh himself, Athena (or 
Hephaestus) called into existence the 
warm springs at Thermopylae. Cy. 
Pisander, Heracl. Frg., r¢ & dy Gep- 
portAno: Ged yAauxams *AGhyn | rocel 
Oepud Aoerpda wapda prrypins Oadrdoons. 
At these springs stood an altar of 
Heracles. Cf. Hdt. vii. 176. 16f. 

1052. aty’ éxetva: “that same old 
song.” See on 26. Cf. 906; Paz, 64, 
our éor) tour! 7d naxdy abf obyd 
*Aeyor. 

1053. 8 viudpag: (gen.), all day 
long, def being always in the sense of 
habitually. 
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mrnpes To Ba\avetoy mrovet, kevas dé Tas mahaiorpas. 


AAIKOZ. 


by A 
1055elr’ év ayopa Thy StatpiByy weyers: eyo 8 érawa. 
> 4 ee 2 207 3 - 9 
el yap tovnpov Av, “Opnpos ovddror dv ézoier 
XN , > 93 A <A sQAa A A 9 
tov Néorop ayopnrnv Gv ovdé Tovs codovs amavras. 
»” A 2 93 A ‘ 9 4 A a eQr b 
dveyu Ont evrevOey eis THY yA@TTay, HY Ot per 
¥ A N , 9 A > A 4 , 
ov dyou xphvat Tovs véouvs aoxelv: éeyw dé dnp. 
1060Kai Twhpovew ad dyno. ypnvar: Svo Kako peyioro. 
> A “ \ QA A A , Q p ¥y 
ere. ov Sua TO Twdpovety TH TeTOT Eldes’ 4O7 
9 , , , 4.9 3960 > 2 
dyaldv te yeropevov, dpdcor, kai p’ e&édey€ov elev. 


AIKAIOZ. 


moNdots. ' 6 your IInkevs EdaBe du’ adré THY payapay. 


1055. Reference is made to 991. 

1056f. dv... dv: this particle is 
often repeated in apod., éither to 
give emphasis, or to remind the 
hearer of its presence in the sent. 
when it is far removed from its verb. 
This, of course, is esp. common in 
neg. sents., as Eur. Iph. T’. 246, ovn 
by pOdvos dv. . Ton, 222, 08 &y ex 
obey by xvOoluay. Ar. Av. 1147, rf 
Sra wddes by ok ay epyacalaro; Cf. 
Eq. 17; Av. 829; Thesm. 196; Lys. 
191, and often. GMT. 42,3; H. 864. 

1057. Cf. Hom. Il. i. 247f., rotor 
8t Nécrwp | jdverhs dvdpovce, Aryis 
TivAlwy dyopnrhs. Ibid. 490, a&yophy 
xvdidveipay. The sophistry is trans- 
parent. In this frivolous use of the 
poets in argumentation, the d@8ixos 
shows a general likeness to Protago- 
ras. Cf. Plat. Prot. 889 a, jyoipa: 
dyad dv8p) waidelas pdéyiorov udpos elva 
mept éxa@y BSevdy elvare tor: 8¢ rotro 
7a txd Tv wointev Aeydpeva oldy 7 
elvar tuncdva: & re dp0as werolnra: Kal 
& uh, xa éxloracBa: dierciy Te Kal epw- 


Tépevov Adyov 80vvat.— codovs: such 
men as Odysseus, Calchas, etc. In 
Plat. Prot. 316d, Protagoras makes 
Homer himself a sophist. 

1060. Kaka: tc. 7rd ph doxety thy 
yA@rray and 7d cwppoveiy. 

1063. wodAots: answer to rg in 
1061.— IImAevs: cf Hor. Od. iii. 7. 
17f., narrat paene datum Pe- 
lea Tartaro,| Magnessam Hip- 
polyten dum fugit abstinens. 
Hippolyte (or Astydamia), wife of 
Acastus, king of Iolcus, failing to 
win the affections of Peleus, made 
slanderous representations against 
him to her husband; whereupon 
Acastus attempted to bring about 
the death of Peleus by means of 
treachery when he was on a chase in 
the forests of Mount Pelion. “But 
the gods chose to reward him for his 
moderation; so they provided him 
with a dagger (made by Hephaestus) 
which possessed properties so won- 
derful that it enabled him to over- 
come all antagonists. Acastus be- 
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AAIKO2. 


pdxyaipay; aorevov Td Képdos ehaBev 6 Kaxodaipwv. 
1065 “TzrépBodos 8’ odK TaV AVXVeY Teiv 7} TdAaYTA TONG 
eine Sua mrovnpiay, GAN’ ob pa A’ ov pdyaipar. 


AIKAIOZ. 


Kat Tv Odrw y eynpe Sua 7d Twdpovetv 6 Ides. 


aah 
') 


AAIKOZ. 


> 3 ~a f/f 9» 2 AN ¥ 9 9 dS > € ‘' 
KGT amo\Tovcd y auTov wxeT * ov yap nv uBpLoTHS 


came aware of this and, when Peleus 
was asleep, he concealed the dagger, 
in order that Peleus, while searching 
for it, might fall into the hands of 
the Centaurs. This would have caused 
his ruin, had not Chiron (d:«a:déraros 
Kevratpwy) assisted him in procuring 
his dagger, with which he then over- 
came those monsters of the moun- 
tains.” Preller. Cf. Pind. Nem. 4. 56 ff, 
5-26ff. Hes. Frg. 85 (Goettling). 

1064. dorretoy: nice, of course ironi- 
cal. 

1065. “YaipBodos: see on 623, and 
Eq. 1304. Cf. 876.—o éx rav Avxvov: 
te. 6 dx rev AvyvorwAey, just as the 
dealer in birds is called 5 é« réy op- 
véeov, Av. 18. of Adxvot, Td Upvea, etc., 
designate parte of the market. See 
on Eq. 857 and 1875.— whetv Ff rod- 
Ad: of. Dem. Aphobd. 7, pay wr or 
4 adyv wOAASY dvayvadbecéy. 

1066. wovnplay: acc. to the Schol. 
it was his habit to mix lead with the 
copper out of which he made lamps; 
but other knavery must be meant 
here. — ov pa AC ov: see on 817. C/ 
Ran. 645, 1043. Menand. 285, od €Aar- 
rov, ob, pa Thy ’AOnvay. Plat. Lach. 
190 e, od pa roy Ala, ob xarewdy elwciv. 
Xen. Occ. 1. 7, ob pa AP obk ef zr: 
waxéy, Touro Krijua ¢yd nada. Id, 21. 


7, ob pa AL ody of by Epiora 7d copa 
Exo. Id. Symp. 2. 4, ob pd Al? ob 
wapa TOY pUpOTwAGY. : 
1067. @érw: acc. to Hom. ZI. xxiv. 
59 ff., Hera claims to have reared 
Thetis and to have bestowed her 
upon Peleus, because the latter was dear 
to the gods. Cf. Ap. Rh. iv. 790f., 
805f. But another story was that 
Zeus and Poseidon wooed her, and 
that Themis or Prometheus having 
revealed the will of fate, that a son 
of Thetis and Zeus should beconie 
the ruler of the universe, the gods 
decreed her marriage with Peleus. 
In Hom. Jl. xviii. 482 ff., Thetis com- 
plains that Zeus has compelled her 
against her will to marry this mortal 
man, who now ryfpal Avyp¢ | reira: ev) 
peydpaus apnudvos (worn out). So she 
naturally spent much of her time 
with her sisters, the Nereids, and with 
her old father, Nereus, in the depths 
of the sea. Accordingly, when Achil- 
les mentions his father in the Iliad, 
he always conceives of him as being 
lonely and deserted, and not under 
the care and protection of his divine 
consort. Somewhat differently Apol- 
lod. iii. 13. 16. The &8:xos Adyos dis- 
torts the legend to suit his purposes. 
1068. vBporyg: here a wantonly 
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2Q3 ¢ A > aA 4 | 4 A 
ovd 7dvs €v ToOLs OTPOpaTW THY vUKTAa Travvuyilew- 
\ Se , 4 \ > I , 
1070yurn O€ TivapwpouUpEeVH KXaLpeL. TV €l KPOVLTTTOS.; 
, “A A 9 
oKdpa, yap, @ peipaKiy, €v 7 Twppove atravra 
9 e ~ 9 l4 > ~ 
aveatw, noovav & édacwv péddeus atroorepeto Oat, 
Taidwr, yuvaikav, KoTTaBwy, dpwv, TéTwY, KayaopLOV. 
Kaito. ti aoe Cav a€wv, tovtwy éav otepnOys; 


1075 elev. 


ld > b ~ 3 >! “A , > a, 
mapep evred0er és tas THS Pvogews avayKas. 


npaptes, npadaOns, euolyevods tu, KaT edypOys: 


Gird\wdas* advvatos yap el héyew. 


éuot 8 odor 


® TH dvoe, oxipta, yéda, vouile pndev aicyxpor. 
| potxyds yap hv TUyps GAovs, TAD avTEpEis pds avTd?, 


1080@5 obdey HdikynKas: ett’ 


licentious person, in contrast with od- 
ppv. 

1069. Svs awavvyxQav: see on 
203. H. 952; G. 261, 2. 

1070. civapwpoupdvy: to be treated 
bBpiorixas. Cf. 1068. — xpdvros: 
from Kpédvos, as it is used in 929 (see 
on 398), and txros. Similarly were 
formed xpovodaluwy, xpovobhnn, xpovd- 
Anpos, as terms of reproach. 

1071. daravra: i.e. all the disadvan- 
tages which inhere in (& &veorw), etc. 

1073. xorrdBov: the xérrafos was 
a sport in which was tested skill in 
striking a given mark, usually the 
mouth of a vessel, with a small quan- 
tity of wine thrown from a goblet. 
There were many varieties of the 
amusement. — kaxacpov: borsterous 
laughter (ha ha!). Compare nxixAropds, 
the giggle of girls. See on 983. 

1076. ypapres xré.: paratactic hy- 
pothesis, sometimes in the declarative 
form, as here; sometimes interr., as 
dabevérrepos el; Tots ipxovoy spryoi, 
Dem. Androt. 26; sometimes imv., as 
waides yevéaOwoay: ppovrldwy %dn rdyta 
wAda, Antipho, Frg. 131.— tt: the 


> Q a? 9 A 
ets Tov At emaveveyKely, 


indef. pron. presents the crime (éyol- 
xevoas) as a trivial affair. Cf Eg. 
1242. 

1078 xpo ry vou: indulge 
naturae. Cf. Isocr. 7. 88, omer 
ay robs éy trois BAAos mpdypaciw obk 
évexrovs Syras, éreddy els” Apetoy wd-yor 
dvaBoow, dxvodyras TH PdoeEs XpPI- 
c@6at. 

1079. poids: te. porxetav. — at- 
vov: the husband. 

1080. This appeal to the example 
of the gods is not comic invention. 
Cf. Eur. Hipp. 474 ff., 68p:s | 1rd 
dor) xpelrow Baindvor elvas OéAcw- | 
réAua 8 épéca. In Eur. 7ro. 948 ff,, 
Helen, being asked why she deserted 
one husband for another, replies, r}y» 
Gedy (Aphrodite) xéAa¢e xad Ards xpelo- 
awv yevou, | ds Tray uly BArAwy Saindvey 
Exe: xpdros, | reivns 8 B0vAds eori- 
ovyyvéun 8 enol. Of course Euripi- 
des does not approve such. morals; 
he portrays an actual state of affairs, 
being the dramatist of the real. — 
drraveveyxety: refer or appeal to (as 
authority for a thing), usually const. 
with 7) efs twa. Cf. Eur. Bacch, 28 f., 
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KGKEWOS WS HTTwV Epwrds EOTL Kal yuvaLKaor 
4 A} ‘ “ ~ ” a 5 U4 
kairo. ov Ovnros Gv Oeov was petlov ay diva; 


AIKAIOZ. 


ti 8, Hy padandwOp7 riPdpeds oor réppa te TAOD, 
ele. Twa yvapnv héyew TO py EvpUTpaKTos eElvat ; 


AAIKO2. 


10esqv S evpimpwxtos 7, Ti meioerar KaxKdv ; | 


m_we= * 


AIKAIOZ. 


d a “A , 
Ti pev ovv ay ere peclov malo. rovrou Tore ; 


Lepdany 382 (Epackoy) vuppevOeicay ex 
Ovynrot rivos | és Ziv’ dvapépew rhy 
ayapriay Adyous. Id. Ion, 827, ddovs 
pay dvépep’ cls roy Balyova. Lys. 12. 
16, dpe ras dwodoylas els exeivoy dva- 
gpeponévas. Plat. Apol. 200, ob yap 
dudy ep roy Adyor, by by Adyw, Ar’ 
eis d&idxpewr tyiy roy Adyorra dvolow. 
For the inf. as imv. see on 850. 

1081. ds: depending on the idea 
of saying implied in éraveveyxety. — 
Yrrev Epwros: Cyrus says to one in- 
volved in a love-affair, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 
36, watoa: (poBotpevos)- ya yap Oeots 
re dxote Epwros HrrijcGa, dvOpérous Te 
ola gppovluous ola wexdvOacw bed 706 
tpwros. Cif. Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 40, 
deum sese in hominem con- 
vortisse (from love for Danaé). 
at quem deum!/|qui templa 
caeli summa sonitu concutit.| 
ego homuncio boc non face- 
rem? Hence Plat. Rep. iii. 3891de 
forbids the circulation of such myths, 
was yap davrg tvyyvduny Ete: Kang 
Srri, weicOals bs Upa rowira xpdrrove: 
aa) of Gedy dyxlowopo:. See also on 904. 

1062. Cf. Soph. Frg. 470, ras 397° 
dy Ovarés 1° by dx Ovnriis re pds | Aids 


yevoluny eb dpoveivy aopérepos. Here 
however, the problem was how to 
please everybody. — pet{ov: cognate 
acc. rather than adv., as peydAa (uéya) 
3évac6a: means have great power. 

1083. padhawbe09: Attic law did 
not punish any one who, upon de- 
tecting in the act the betrayer of his 
family’s honor, slew him instead of 
prosecuting him for po:xela. Cf. Lys. 
1. 80. The husband often preferred, 
however, to have the punishment 
here mentioned (Sapav{8ecrs) inflicted 
upon the criminal, in which case he 
also received pecuniary indemnity. 
Cf. Schol. on Plut. 168, apavidas Aap- 
Bdyovres EBadAoy els robs xpwxrods Tay 
poixev kal waparlAAorres abrobs Cepudy 
téppay éxéwaccoy. Luc. Peregr. 9, 
posxebwy Gros daa wodAds wAryas 
fAaBe xal réAos xard rou réyous dAdue- 
vos Sidpuye papavids: thy xvyhy BeBvo- 
hévos (plugged). 

108A. da rivd yveluyy: see on 1045. 
—é py eva: the governing clause is 
equiv. to 8urhce: xarapveicbas:; Hence 
7d ph, acc. to GMT. 95, 3. 

1085. Obs. the changes of metre 
as the contest nears its end. 
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AAIKO3. 
ti Snr’ epets, fv TovTo vixnOps eyo ; 


AIKAIOZ. 


orvnoopar 


ti © addo; 


AAIKOZ. 


dépe 54 por dpdoov- 


cuvyyopovaw €ék Tiver ; 


AIKAIOZ. 
> 3 a 
1090 é€ evpuTpoxtor. 
AAIKO2. 
a, 
meiDopat. 
4 5 vd b>) Aa > lA 
ti Oat; Tpaywdovo’ ék Tivwr; 
AIKAIOZ. 
2 ) vA 
é€ evpuTpaxtav. 
AAIKO3. 
ev déyeis. 
Snpnyopovor 8 ék river; 
AIKAIO2. 
b 3 v4 
ef evpuTpoxtwr. 
AAIKO3. 
dpa onr 
1095 EyvwKas, as ovdeyv eyes; 


1087. rovro: cognate acc. with the 
pass., just as the act. udyny vindy tive 
becomes in the pass. pdyny vixiobal 
tivos. —dpnou: for the gen. with verbs 
of superiority and inferiority, see G. 
176, 2; H. 749; Kr. Spr. 47, 19. 

1089f. The guvfryopa (advocates) 


and 8npryépa (popular orators, 1098) 
are often thus stigmatized by the 
comic poets. See on Eg. 880. From 
1090 on, the word edptxpwrros is a gen- 
eral term of reproach, blackguard. 
1095. ovbev Adyas: in calling edpu- 
sxpextiathe summum malum, 1086. 
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A ~~ ~ e la 
kat Tov Gearav émrdreEpot 


a la 
aWNELOUS, OKOTFEL. 


AIKAIOZ. 


A A 
Kat 87) oKoTa. 


AAIKO2. 


ti Sn Gpas; 


AIKAIOZ. 


a Y a a , 
WoAv melovas, vy ToUvs Deous, 
TOUS EVPVITPKTOUS* TOUTOVL 


1100 


a 759 2 \N 9 ‘ 
youv oto cyw KQKELVOVL 


Kau TOY KOpLYTHY TovTOVi. 


AAIKOZ. 


ti Ont épeis; 


AIKAIOZ. 


Hired, & Bwodpevor. 


mpos tav Oeav, SéEac€ pov 


> 4 e€ 
Goipariov, ws 


EEavTowod® mpos vpas. 


ZOKPATHS. 


11067t Syra; mérepa TovTov amayerOar LaBov 
o Q €, “A a 4 
Bovder ray vidv, 7} SiddoKw oor déyew; 


1096. dwérepot: i.¢c. of ebptxpexro, 
or of ph edpdxpexrot. 

1097. +l 899° dpe : after this mono- 
meter the time of a dipody is taken 
up by the 8fxaos scrutinizing the spec- 
tators. At 1102 he reflects. 

1101. xopriryy: see on 349f. 

1102 ff. The majority of the sover- 
eign people decides even in a ques- 
tion of morality, and the 3{xa:os, con- 
fessing himself vanquished, deserts 
to the stronger side. 


1103. Golydriov: that he may run 
more swiftly, he throws off his ind 
riwv. Cf. Hor. Od. iii. 16. 22, nil 
cupientium | nudus castra pe- 
to. Xen. Anab. i. 10. 8, 4 8 MiAncla 
Cxpevye: yuh xpos ray ‘EXAhvay. — 
Here the actor sprang from the stage 
into the orchestra and withdrew 
through a side entrance. 

1105. On the inconsistency of this 
with the preceding scene, and the 
impossibility of producing the two 
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2TPEVIAAHS. 


di ‘ sr ‘ 4 > ¢ 
lOacke Kat KoAale Kat péeuvno ows 


» 4 > - > A | ba 
EU fol OTOMa@CELS aUToV, ert pe FaTepa 
@ 5 Ou A > e *7 3 ~ 44] 
oloy duKioiois: THY O éTépay avtov yvalov 
, 9 > \ , 4 
1110070pwoov olay és Ta pellw mpaypaTa. 


SQOKPATHS. 


> l4 A A ‘\ ‘4 
dpéder, Kopet TovTov codioTny SeEtov. 


PEIAITITIIAHS. 


2 ‘ \ > > » ‘ 5 , 
WK POV fev Our, OLLaL Ve Kat KAKO ALILOVa. 


XOPO2. 


xwperé vuv. 


> 5 , ~ , 
olwar O€ wou TavTa peTapednoey. 


“ A A A ¥ lA “\ “ 
1115 TOUS KpiTas a KEpdavovaL, AY TL TOvdE TOY YopoV 
apeao é& tav Sixaiwv, Bovoper® jyets Ppdoar. 


scenes with only three actors, see 
Introd. § 40 f. . 

1108. cropocers: this verb, which 
is prop. used of converting iron into 
steel, is often employed metaphori- 
cally of training one to speak. Cf 
1160, duphne: yAérrp. Poll. ii. 100, 
fort 3¢ Kal cropdoa oldnpoyv. *Api- 
oropdyns 8t oropdoa efpnee Td AdAov 
drepydoacba: (make talkative). Callias 
Com. 21, rpavah péy éoriy, GAA’ averro- 
popévn, Soph. O. C. 794f., 7d ody 8’ 
&pinras Setp’ brdBAnroy ordua, | roAAhY 
¥xov orduwow. And yet rhy yvd6or, 
1109, seems to indicate that the poet 
had the training of horses in his mind. 
—tai Odrepa: on the one side, regularly 
in the pl. Cf Plat. Prot. 3lba, éx 
yey Tov em) O&repa KadAlas, én St rot 
éx) Olrepa & Erepos trav TlepixAdous. 
Eur. Bacch. 1129, ram) Ohrepa. 

1109. ofov SixSlos: jit for small 


suifs, The dat. of purpose or suita- 
bleness in connexion with olos is rare. 
Somewhat different and also doubtful 
is Thuc. vi. 12. 2, xal 7d apayua péya 
elva: nal ph ofovy vewrépw Bovadev- 
cacba:. The normal usage is seen in 
olay és, 1110.—avrov: this could not 
stand between the art. and noun but 
for the attrib. érépay. H. 678c; G. 
142, 4, n. 1. 

1112. This verse, if assigned to 
Strepsiades, would clash with 1171. 

1114-1130. <A partial parabasis, — 
an epirrhema. Many comedies had 
a second parabasis, which was always 
incomplete. 

1114. cot: Strepsiades. 

1115. rovs xpirds: proleptic acc. 

1116. tov Sixalev: the sing. is 
more common, but Menand. Monost. 
196, (hres cuvayayeiy ex Binalor roy 
Bloy. 
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mpérra prev yap, Vv veav Bovhyo® € &v OPE TOUS aypoUs, 
voopey mpararow upiv, rotor 8 addots vorrepov. 
elra Tov Kapirov TE Kal Tas aprédovs Pvdrdfoper, 
A 4 49 9 »' , 4 3 ¥ 9 4 
W@oTE pT avypoy mele pyT ayay érouBpiav. 
a S > , ea r Q d ¥ 6 , 
hv & dtysdoy tis Has Ovntos dv ovaas Oeds, 
MPOCEXETW TOV VOUY, TPOS HaV ola TeioeTAL KaKd, 
ap Bdvwv ovr’ olvov ovr’ add’ ovdev ex TOU yopiov. 
e sweden a 9 > HA 4 +) Y 3 ¥ 
nvik av yap at tT é\aa, Bdactavwo ait aprredo., 
9 4 4. lA 4 
1125 dtrokekOwovrar* ToLavTais oevddvais Tainooper. 
nv Oe wdwOevovT 1d y t Tov Té 
qv S€ mrvGevovr idwpev, Vrowe Kat Tod Téyous 
TOV KEpapov avTov xardlats oTpoyyvAaLs ourTpipoper. 
Kay youn wor avtos  Tav Evyyevav 7h Tav didwy, 
Voowey THY vinta Tacayv? wot tows BovdAyncerat 


1117. we dpq: in (the proper) sea- 
son, Cif. Xen. Occ. 16. 12, Eapos rob- 
tov Tou tpyou aperdoy wré. Theophr. 
C. P. iii. 20. 8, nad &ray perd rods xpd- 
rovs dpérovs vedowot, wdAw Tod Fpos 
peraBddAovew, Sxws Thy dvapvopérny 
wéay drortoworv, elra Ope: dpotory. 

1119. xapwov: collective. Acc. to 
Kock, xapxés usually denotes the fruits 
of trees and the products of the fields 
(grain) as distinguished from wine. 
Cf. Eccl. 14, orods re xaprot Baxxlou 
re vduaros | wAfpes. Av. 1066; Ran. 
382; Plut. 515; Isocr. 4. 28, (Anufrnp 
Bone) Sepeds Birrds, robs te Kapwobts, 
of roe uh Onpieo3ads (Hy Huas alriot: yeyd- 
vpacit, xal Thy TeAerhy. But it is some- 
times used expressly of wine and 
grapes. Cf. Hom. Jl. iii. 246, olvoy 
wapwdy dpotpns. Hdt. i. 212. 5, duwe 
Alyy xapwe (1.e. ofve). 

1120. dyav: equiv. to anadj. C/. 
Soph. Ant. 1251f., euol 8 od» 4 7° 
&yav oavyh Bapd | Soxei wpoceiva: xh 
pdrny woAAh Boh. Similarly Xen. 
Mem. iii. 4. 1, rg rod wdvv Mepucrdous 


vig. Hat. vii. 103. 14, 8pa ph wdrny 
xéumos 5 Adyos obros 7. See on &Adws, 
1203. — éwropBplav: cf Luc. Zcarom. 
24, 7a, Adyava Seiras wAclovos érouBplas. 

1125. odevidvag: the xadrd(ais 
orpoyytaAas of 1127. 

1126f. rot ...avrov: const. roy 
Tob téyous avrov (eius) xépapoy. 

1128. fvyyevov: the part. gen. as 
subj. is rare, because it would ordi- 
narily be obscure. Here it would 
hardly be admissible but for the in- 
tervening airés. As obj. it is very 
common. 

1129. tiv vixra: the bridegroom 
usually conducted the bride to his 
house in a carriage tn the evening 
(éoxrépas ixayijs, Phot. 52, 26), the way 
being illuminated with torches (3¢3es 
yuugpexal). The rain, of course, would 
render the procession disagreeable, 
and might extinguish the torches, 
which would be an evil omen.— 
wacrav: so that it would be vain to 
defer the procession with the hope 
that the rain might cease. 


v 
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1130Kay ev Aiyvrr@ tuxev ay paddov 7} Kpivat KaKds. 


STPEYVIAAHS. 


Te“LTTN, TeTPAS, TpiTy, pera TavTynv Sevrépa, 
al? qv eyo padiora Tacev nuEepaov 

, \ 4 = .' 4 
dédouxa Kat wéppixa Kat Bdedvrropan, 

3 LS , ¥ 9 X , 
evOds peta tavtnv eof an TE Kal veo. 


1130. xal év Aiyvrrg: where there 
was thought to be little or (in upper 
Aegypt) no rain. Cf. Hat. iii. 10. 12, 
ob yap Sh Sera: Ta &yw ris Alybrrov 
7d wnapdway. Strab. xvii. 1. 3.— kal: 
even, implies that Aegypt was an 
undesirable place to be in: “On his 
wedding night we shall pour out such 
torrents that he will wish himself 
even in sun-scorched Aegypt to es- 
cape the rain.” It is quite possible, 
however, that no definite objection 
(except remoteness) to being in Ae- 
gypt was present to the mind, and 
also that there is no reference to the 
scarcity of rain. Compare “I wish 
he were in Guinea.” — dy rvyetv: some 
consider this the indir. form of a sort 
of wish which in the dir. form would 
be an apod. expressed by the opt. with 
&y (the prot. being “should the choice 
be given me”), xpiva also being of 
the nature of indir. disc. but denoting 
priority: He will probably wish that he 
might chance to be in Aegypt rather 
than to have judged (t.e. to bear the con- 
sequences of having judged) unfairly. 
Others refer BovAfoera: to the time 
of making the decision: so that (in 
view of these threats) he will wish he 
might chance to be in Aegypt rather than 
to judge unfairly. This presents less 
grammatical difficulty, but is other- 
wise less suitable. Others refer Bov- 
Afeera: to the time of the wedding, 
and both ruxeiy and xpiva: to the time 


of awarding the prize: He will wish 
he had happened to be, etc., i.e. he will 
think to himself @BovAduny dy nal év 
Aiyowrp ruxeiy by paddAoy 4 xpivas 
naxa@s. Cf. Ran. 672f. Can it be 
that éBovAduny by ruxeiv (I wish I had 
happened) becomes BovAfheoua: tuxeiv 
&» in the fut.’ 

1131-1302: the fifth episode (ére:- 
oddi0v wéurrov). 

1131. Strepsiades enters with a 
sack of meal (rovrovi, 1146) on his 
back. —awdparrn: the last third of the 
month was counted from the end (the 
thirtieth or the twenty-ninth) back- 
wards. Plut. Sol. 25, ras 8 ds” eluddos 
ov mpooriBels, GAN’ &paipioy (subtracting) 
wal avarAtwv, dowep TA hata Tis TEAh- 
yns édpa, péxps tpiaxddes jplOuncer. 
(The rpraxds is the vm xa) véa of 1184.) 
The thirds of the month were called 
respectively udp lorduevos, phy peodr, 
py P0lywy, 0 that the sixth day, for 
instance, was lorayuévou rot pnyds Exrn, 
the sixteenth pecovrvros rou pnvds éxrn, 
the twenty-sixth @6lvoyros rot pnyds 
wzéurrn (counting from the thirtieth 
back). But the terminology was not 
fixed, dpxduevos or eloidy, for instance, 
being used sometimes for the first 
decade, and dmdéy for the last; and 


this decade was sometimes reckoned » reste F 
forward like the others. Instead of we elkeda 


govrros, sometimes éw) 3éca was used. 
1134. gvy wal véa: see on 17 and 
616. The astronomical new moon, t.e. 
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1135 7ras yap Tis dus, ols dgeiAwy Tvyxava, 
Geis por mpuravel’ arokew pé dno Kafodew, 
Kdpov pérpe arra Kat Sica airoupevou: 
oc ® 5 4 A 4 . “ X 4 

@® Samdvee, TO péev TL vert pn AGBys, 
70 8 dvaBadov pou, 7d 8 ades,” ov daciv wore 
11400UTws amodjwper, adr\a owWopodat pe, 
e 10 , 3 ‘ 5 , 0 4 ‘4 
@S GdLKdS Elut, Kal OuKacer Oat daci pot. 
vov ov Sixaléobwv: ddéyov ydp po. péde, 
eimep peudOnxey eb dNéyew Dedurnidys. _ 
4 3 ¥ 4 QA , 
taxa 8 eloopar Koas 7d hpovrierypuov. 


11457rat, nyt, Tat, at. 


the instant when the sun and moon 
are in conjunction, was not the civil 
“new moon” of the Athenians. This, 
the first day of the month (vouunv{a), 
began on the evening when the moon’s 
crescent first became visible after the 
change, ?.e. sometimes on the first, 
sometimes on the second, occasionally 
even on the third day after conjunc- 
tion. Since a space was thus left be- 
tween the conjunction and the begin- 
ning of the new month, the day before 
the vouunvia, being a sort of disputed 
territory, was called évy xa) véa, old 
and new. Evov yap 7d wadady, Suid. 
Compare Lat. sen-.— When voupnvla 
was used in its strict astronomical 
sense, xara ocAhyny was sometimes 
added. Cf. Thuc. i. 28, vouunvle xara 
cerfyny, 6 hAcos etérAcwe. But id. iv. 52. 
1, an eclipse happens wep) vouynviay. 
1135. was ris, olg: transition from 
a distributive sing. to an aggregate pl. 
H. 629 a. — dpwvs gnor: Xen. Symp. 
4. 10, ded dpvdvres Kardy ud pare elvai. 
Plat. Symp. 216 d, elxov dudoas &y dyiv. 
1136. In private lawsuits, after the 
written complaint was duly entered, 
both parties deposited fees, xpvraveia, 
with the court. These fees were pro- 


portioned to the amount under litiga- 
tion, being 3 drachmae for sums be- 
tween 100 and 1,000 drachmae, 30 for 
sums between 1,000 and 10,000, etc. 
The defeated party had afterwards to 
reimburse the successful. For sums 
under 100 drachmae no fees seem to 
have been required. The fees were 
used in paying the judges. Cf Xen. 
Resp. Ath. 1.16. To deposit the fees, 
xpuraveia Oetval run, was virtually to 
bring suit. Cf. 1180. A law cited in 
Dem. Macart. 71, xpvraveia 8 ri8érw 
6 didxwy Tot abrod pédpous. 

1137. Slaw: Strepsiades’s con- 
ception of what was moderate and fair 
is shown by the illustration which fol- 
lows, 1138f. Cf. Thue. v. 111. 4. 

1139. dyaBadosd: defer, give time on. 
Cf. Eccl. 983 f., Gar’ obx) vurl Tas 
brepetnnoyrérets| elrdyouev, AAA’ cica- 
Os dvaBeBAhpeba. — Ades: cf. 1426. 

1140. derodr eras: get (their money) 
back, be paid. See on 618, and com- 
pare dwodi8dva, give back, pay, 118, 
2465, etc. 

1144. xdwag: see on 132. 

1145. vt: Ar. has the pres. only 
here and Ran. 37, where it is used 
just as itis here. In the other come- 
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SOKPATH. 
Lrpepuddny aomalopan. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


¥ b 3 \ A ~ la 
Kayeye o + adda Tovrovt mpwrov AaBe- 
\ A 3 4 XN 4 
xpH yap émBavpdaley tu tov SdoKadov. 
Kal pou Tov vidv, Et peudOnke Tov Adyov 
EKELVOY, El, OV aApTiws ELoyayes. 


SQKPATHS. 


1150 penadbynxev. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


ev y, ® twapBaciter *Azratody. 


SOKPATHS. 


aor amoptyous ay nvr’ Gv Bothy Sixnvy. 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


+ , “A 9 3 3» 4 
Kel paptupes tapnoay, or eSaverlopnv; 


dians the only example is Hermipp. 6, 
hot. — Socrates himself acts as dupwpds 
(see on 132), perhaps because he has 
recognized the voice of Strepsiades 
and expects the tuition fee. Cf 1146. 
—domdfopar: the modern style of 
greeting which was replacing the al- 
ready antiquated xaipe. Cf. Plut.322tf., 
xalpev pey ipas dor dpxaiov Hn mpoc- 
ayopevey Kal caxpdy: domdCoua dé. 
Av. 1378. Like yxalpew, domd(eodu is 
used also of bidding adieu. 

1146. See Crit. Notes. — rovrovl: 
the sack of meal. Cf. 669. See on 267 
and 1131, and cf. Ran. 160; Eq. 4938. 

1147. émGaupdtew ri: show some 
appreciation of (by paying). This 
compound seems not to occur else- 
where in works of the classical period, 
but the simple verb @auud(ew was 
freq. used in the sense of esteem, honor. 
Cf. Eur. El. 84, ndvos 8 ’Opéorny rév8 


COatvpates dlrwy. Id. Med.1144, 8érror- 
va 8 hy viv dvr) cov Savud(opev. With 
the special application in our passage 
compare the late Lat. honorarium, 
See. 

1148. vidv: see on 1115. 

1149. éxetvov: sc. roy &3ucov. — dv: 
refers to vidy. 

1150. "ArmasoAd: cf Eust. 352. 34, 
dard rou pnbévtos aidAAw Kal d&mracodAh 
ylverat, 4 ardrn kal droorépnots. The 
word is said to have been formed by 
Aeschylus. Cf. Aesch. Frg. 172; id. 
Cho. 1002, téveoy &wardAnpa. Eur. 
Ton, 549, rotro xh’ dwaiorg. 

1151. dot’ darodvyos dv: when 
Gore does not take the inf. it has no 
effect upon the form of its clause, and 
so may introduce an opt. with &y». 
For the apparently mixed const. here, 
see GMT. 54, 1a; 638, 4a. 

1152. xel wapycav: Strepsiades 
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SOKPATHS. 


TOMA@ ‘ye paGAdov, Kav tapaor xidLoL. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


» 
Bodcopatl tapa tay viréptovoy 


1155 Body. 


id, wider GBor\oorarat, 


avrot Te Kal Tapyata KQaL TOKOL TOK@Y ° 
A y 
ovdey yap ay pe hdavpoy epydoarc? eTL* 


* 2 JN , 
olos ewou Tpéperae 


A > 9g A , ~ 
ToLWd EVt Sapace Tae, 


lledapdyKe yAotry Adprrov, 


has in mind the real cases to which 
he expects 0 make practical appliéa- 
tion of his son’s attainments, whereas 
Socrates assumes a general case, or & 
possible future case; hence xav xap@ot, 
1153. 

1154, A parody on Eur. Peleus, 
Frg. 1, Bodcoual rhpa trav iwéprovov 
Body-> id whdaow fris ev Sduois. Par- 
odied also in Phryn. 47. 

1155. éBodoordra:: cf. Antiph. 
167, wepiruxdv 8 jyiy 63: dBoAocrdrns 
by éxplaro byOpwxos dyuedpBAnros eis 
wornplay. Lys. Frg. 60, roAd dadrrova 
téxoy # Scov obra: of GBoAoorTaToUrTes 
Tovs BAXOus apdrrovra. Luc. Menipp. 2, 
apwd(ovory, éwtopxotow, ToxoyAupovary, 
$Bodroccrarotoiw. The word may have 
been understood as having reference 
to the weighing of obols (coins equal 
to about three cents) to ascertain 
whether they were of full weight, 
just as roxoyAvpeiy is to calculate in- 
teregt to a fraction; but it is prob. a 
refic of an old use of fordya in 
the sense of lend at interest, locare. 
In Solon’s times ordorpoy dpytpioy was 
money put out at interest. Cf. Lys. 
10. 18. 

1156. rd dpyata: the principal. Cf. 


Dem. Phorm. 26, ob pdvoy ra dpxaia 
Kal rovs réxous dredl(3ous, AAAd Kal Ta 
@mitlua aeérives. Plat. Gorg. 519 a, 
Srav Kal 7d dpxaia xpocaworAAtwor xpos 
ols éxrfoavro. — TOKOL roKeyv: interest 
on interest, or compound interest. There 
was no law regulating the rate of 
interest (Lys. 10. 18). For the act- 
ual rate, see on 18. Acc. to K. 
Hermann, the average rate was some- 
where between 12 and 18 per cent 
per annum. 

1158. olog: equiv. to 87: roios. 
The rels. ofos, 8cos, etc., when so used 
are generally preceded by a some- 
thing that implies considering. H. 1001 ; 
Kr. Spr. 51, 13,17. Cf 1206 ff. Aesch. 
Prom. 908f., ora: taweivds+ oloy efap- 
rbera: | yduor yapety. 

1160. dydrixea: two-edged, cutting 
tn either direction, prob. with reference 
to the two Adyo in spite of 1148. 
The tongue is compared to a sword. 
See on 1108, croudces. Cf. Greg. 
Nyss. ii. 384 b, duphnes erdyxous Br 
x60ev cropdcas. The passage auopf- 
kes... kaxax may be a parody on 
some tragic passage in which some- 
thing like yadxcg stood in place of 
yAorrp. 
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mpoBodos ends, cwtnp Sduous, €xOpots 


ARISTOPHANES. 


BraBn, 


4 “a s A 
Avoavias TaTp@wy peyddwv KaKov 


dv Kdderov tpéxwv evdofey ws epé. 
1165 @ Téxvov, ® mat, eced\P olkwv, 


» A a, 
ate Wouvu TAT POs. 


2OKPATHS. 
97Q3 9 ~ 9 l4 
60° éxetvos avyp. 
STPEVIAAH2. 
® didos, ® didos. 
2OKPATH2. 


ami. AaBav tov vidv. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


A 


3 

1170 ww 
37 >; A 3 A 

lw, LOU LOU. 


24 , 
t@ TEKVOV * 


e 45) 4 . A X “ iD rd 
@s noopat cov mpara thy xpovay dav. 
yov pev y’ ew el mparov eLaprnrixds 


1161. wpdBodros: cf: Xen. Cyr. v. 
3. 28, €Bovretoavro Kowh puddrreyv 
(7d ppotpiov), Srws abrots xpdBodos etn 
TOU moAguov. 

1162. Aveavlas: this sounds like 
a prop. name. Cf. Soph. Frg. 765, 
navoavlas, allayer of distress. 

1164. rpéxov: see on 780. Cf. 
Paz, 259. — évSo8ev: const. with xd- 
Aegov.— At this point Socrates goes 
in, and reappears 1167. He seems to 
have literally obeyed the injunction 
kdAecov rpéxwy. In the meantime 
Strepsiades is too impatient to wait, 
and calls his son loudly. 

1165. A parody on Eur. Hec. 172 f., 
& réxvoy, & wai dveravordras parédpos, 
ErerG, EECAP ofkwys hie pardpos advddy. 
Id. 181, ié pot, réevor. 


1167. S8€: local. Cf Eq. 1381. 
Soph. O. C. 138, 83 éxetvos &yw. Ant. 
384, 98 gor’ éxelvn. — éxetvog: sc. 
whom you called. 

1168. & dios: the nom. is often 
used for the voc. in poetry. 

1170. tov: the statement of the 
Schol. on this verse, rd lod éx) yapis 
wepionara, is suspected of being one 
of the many inventions made by the 
early commentators. See on 1 and 
773. Cf. Eq. 1086; Av. 194; Ran. 
653; Paz, 845, #8n yap etdora rd 
dpiv doriacba, xorraBl (ew, lod tot Ke- 
kpayéva:. Eur. Cycl. 464, iod lod- yé- 
yn0a, powdperba Tois ebphuaciv. 

1172. viv rp@rov: nunc demum. 
— éfapynrixcs: the philosophers were 
fond of adjs.in-dés. See on Eq. 1878 ff. 
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KaYTIAOYLKES, Kal TOUTO TOUTLY@pPLOY 

? A ‘] rf] -” NX ¢¢ 2 , 4. \ 5 ”~ 

areyvas éravlet, ro “ti Neyets OV; Kal doKeELY 
1175 dduxouvt adixeto Oar Kai KaxoupyourT, old ort. 


9 A Le. ? 3 4 b A 4 
émt TOU mpoowmov tT é€oTiv ArtTiKov Bdéros. 


” > 9 A 2 2 ‘ > , 
yuV ovY OTWS THCES p, EEL KaTMWETAS. 


e G, 


@EIAINMIAHS. 


dhoBet Sé dy) Ti; 


2TPEVIAAH®. 


‘ Y ae 2 
THY EevyV TE KAL VEAY. 


EI AITINMIAHS. 


an ydp éoTt Kat véa Tis; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


TpEpa, 


1180€is Hv ye Ojoew Ta mpvraverd haci por. 


EI AINTIAHS. 


atodkove ap avf oi Oévres: ob yap eof dras 


1173. ro dayeiprov: national char- 
acteristic; lit. that which belongs to the 
country, native, indigenous. Cf. Ach. 
832; Vesp. 859. Xen. Resp. Ath. 1. 
10, rev SobAwy wAclorn early ’Ahynow 
dxodacla: ob 8° tvexdy eon: rovro ém- 
xdprov, dye ppdore. 

1174. rd rl Adyas ov: in appos. 
with robmxdépiov. The expression 
refers to the impudence with which 
people attempted to intimidate or to 
inveigle their antagonists. —For the 
art., see H. 600a; G. 141, n. 7. 

1175. d&cxowvr’ diuxetoOar: cf Lys. 
8.2, Bovroluny ay Bdta: pnddy d3iKxar 
robvrous bwd robrey G8iuKeicGa: xpdrepov. 
—oB mn: freq. parenthetical like 
3HAroy Sr:. It is placed at the end of 
the sent. also in Vesp. 1348; Lys. 154; 
Ran. 601 (where 81: stands also at the 


beginning of the sent., 8... off 
ér:); Plut. 183, 838, 889. 

1176. PAdaros: look, — only here; 
BAduyae is the usual word. 

1177. nal dwdAcorasg: see on 356. 

1179. Phidippides knows well 
enough what the év7 xal yéa is, but 
for sophistical purposes he pretends 
to suppose that a woman is meant, 
and asks the naive question: Js any 
one then both old and young? Strep- 
siades answers, (Not a woman but) a 
day on which, etc. 

1181f. His idea is that the plain- 
tiffs will lose their xpvrayeia because 
they will fail to enter their suits on 
a specific day (see on 1190, 1223); 
for two days cannot be one. For an 
actual occurrence similar to the one 
he imagines, cf. Dem. Mid. 86f. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


pe npépa yévour dv npépar dbo. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


ovK av yéouro; 


‘EIAINMIAHZ. 
A 4 2 4 4 >’ gY 
TOS yap; eb py wep y apa 
avTn YyévoiTO ypaus TE Kal véa yury. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


1185 Kal pny vevdporai y’. 


@EIAITITIIAHS. 
9 , > \ a 
Ov Yap; Ola, TOV VO[LOV 


» 3 A 9 ~ 
icaow pas 6 Tt voel. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


voe de 


, 
Tl; 


PEI AINMMIAHS. 


6 LdAwv 6 Tarads Fv durdddnuos tHv dvow. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


‘ 4 9Q 7 \ ¢ \ 2 
TOUTL [LEV ovo” 7 Wpos evyv TE Kat ved. 


®EIAITIMIAHS. 


> ~ » “ ~ 3 >) 4 
éxelvos ovv THY KAnow eis SU Huepas 


1184, yévouro: see Crit. Notes. 

1187. Phidippides begins his exe- 
gesis, after the manner of the orators, 
ard S:avolas rot ypdwavros (Apsines, 
Rhetor. 11), the intent of the law-giver, 
or the spirit of the law. In Spengel’s 
Rhett. Graec. 1, p. 451, an unnamed 
orator says, rovs vdpuous 4 a&ugiBorlg 
Xpépuevo:, cal ob rovro elya: A€yorres Td 
onpawvénevoyv GAN’ Erepov, } Tis wey 
Adfews agiorduevor, thy 3t Sidvoray 
eterd(ovres tot vouobérov avAdAoyiCd- 
peOa. Apsines cites as an example, 
Dem. Androt. 80, kev rolyuy nal rdy 


Oévra roy vépov eterdoat SdAwva, Sony 
apévoiay éxothoaro ris mwodirelas éy 
Exacww ols erie: vdpuors.—o6 wadaws: 
cf. Aeschin. 1. 6, oxépacde 8env xpéd- 
votay wep) cwppocbyns éwothoato 6 Xd- 
Awy exeivos 5 wadcuds vonobérns. — 
dircSnpos: see on 205. Cf. Isocr. 7. 
16, (Set) exelyny thy Snpoxparlay dvada- 
Beiv, hv SdrAwv 5b Snpotiudraros yerd- 
pevos evonobérncer. Dem. De Cor. 6, 
ZdAwy etvous dy duty nad nuoriucds. 

1188. ovSév mpos: see on 176. 

1189. KAjow: te. thy xpdoxAnor. 
See on 1218. ; 
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A 4 
1190 €OyKev, Els TE THY NV Kal THY vear, 
9 3 € 4 4 A , 
w at Odoes yiyvowro TH voupnvig. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


“ha 8) ti riv Env tpocdeOny ; 


@EIAITIMNIAHS. 


iv’, @ pére, 


TApovTes Ob HEvyovTES HMEPG MUD. - 
aporepov Siaddarrowh éexdvres: ei Sé py, 
119 €wOev vravigvTo TH voupnvia. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


mas ov Séxovrar Snra TH voupnvia 
e . .' ' a) 3 3 6CUy Q v4 
apyat Ta mpuraver, GAN Evy TE Kal veg; 


1190. On account of the uncer- 
tainty affecting the @vn xa vdéa (see 
on 1184), all public transactions re- 
quiring a definite date were avoided 
on that day. For this reason Solon 
designated the yvovyyria rather than 
the yy xa) véa for the Odce:s ray xpu- 
taveluy.— mv vay: see Crit. Notes. 
The art. with yéay was introduced by 
G. Hermann, so that rh» évny nal rhy 
yéay might really seem to denote two 
days. 

1192. tva 6 rl: lit. in order that 
—what? Usually yévorro (yévnra) is 
supplied, but the explanation of ér:} 
vl, offered on 755, applies also to this 
expression. Cf. Paz, 409, Iva ri 8 
tovro 8parov; Eccl. 719, tva rf; 791, 
tra 8) ri; Plat. Apol. 26 c, Yva ri tatra 
Aéyes; Whatever was the origin of 
the phrase, it seems to have faded 
from consciousness; for, while the 
question is sometimes answered by a 
final clause, a causal clause is occa- 


sionally employed, as if the question 
had merely been “ Wherefore?” Kr. 
Spr. 51,17, 8; H. 612.— wpoodOny’ : 
for the elision, see on 726. The as- 
piration is treated as if both words 
were uttered by one speaker. Cf 
1270; Vesp. 798; Pax, 275, 1054; Lys. 
49; Plut. 182. Soph. El. 1602, daa’ 
pq’. ‘Tonyot. Eur. Or. 1612, povetoe?’; 
ae Fe. 

1194. S&adAdrrowro: of reconcilia- 
tion or compromise of litigants also in 
Vesp. 1395, 1421. 

1195. vravgvro: by paying the 
fees (xpvraveia). But, as the next 
verses show, the good intentions of 
the law-giver have been frustrated by 
the avarice of the judges, who require 
the fees to be paid too early by a day. 

1196. weg: how does it come that...? 
Cf. Eur. Med. 52, és cot pdvm MGSea 
Aelwec@a: OérAE: ; 

1197. al dpyal: i.e. of Bpyorres, 
who presided over the courts. 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


@EIAINMIAH. 


9 e ld X A -f a 
omep ot mporevOar yap Soxovai pou trove: 
9 4 ‘\ oe € a 
OTWS TAXLOTA TA MpvTavEeL v@eEdotaro, 
N A > 7 es A 
120051a, rovro mpovTévOevocay Huépg pig. 


STPEVIAAH2. 


ev y', @ Kkaxodaipoves, ti KdOno aBédrepou, 
e - , a a » , ae 
nuerepa, Képdn Tav codav Gres, diBou, 


1198. «wporév@ar: from Ath. iv. 
171e, it seems prob. that these were 
a commission appointed by law (for 
a different view, see Meineke, Com. 
Graec. II. 859 f.), to taste beforehand 
(xporevOeverv, 1200) the flesh set apart 
for sacrifice. Philyll. 7, 4 ray xpo- 
TtevOay Aopria xaAounéyn, seems to im- 
ply that they made a joint feast (prob. 
out of the sacrificial flesh) on the first 
evening of the Apaturia, a festival, 
common to all Ionians, celebrated at 
Athens in the month Pyanepsion, in 
commemoration of the bonds of rela- 
tionship. Just as these enjoyed the 
feast before the rest of the people, so 
the archons take the fees before the 
time. — ydp: freq. in the fourth place. 
Cf. Av. 1546; Plut. 146. It is occa- 
sionally found even farther removed 
from the beginning, as Alex. 35, 4 
Seondrns odpds wep) Adyous ydp wore 
Sérpuve. This is rare, except in late 
comedy. Cf. Soph. Phil. 1460 f,, 
xaipos Kal wAois | 68° éwelye: yap xara 
mpiuvay. 

1199. Saws: not const. with rd- 
x:ora, but introducing a final clause, 
which is in appos. with ro#ro in the 
next verse. Cf. Ach. 756, xpdBovAc 
rout’ Exparroy, Sxws tdxior’ &wodol- 
pela. — vdedolaro: instead of -owro, 
the poets freq. use -olaro, which is 
virtually the only form in Hom. and 
Hdt. Cf Eq. 662 (yevolaro); Paz, 


209 (aic@avolaro). So -alaro for -aivro, 
Av. 1147, ete. 

1200. pépq: dat. of difference 
with apd in xpodrévOevcay. Cf. 1193. 

1201. xaxoSalpoves: Strepsiades goes 
into such an ecstasy over the brilliant 
sophistry of his son, that he bursts 
out into expressions of contempt for 
the great crowd of uninitiated, and 
consequently benighted, spectators 
sitting before him. — ndOnode: c/- 
Dem. Aristocr. 186, of 3 SAA wege- 
yantopévor: xdOnobe, th xpdypara 
Gauud(orres. — aBdArepor: incorrigibly 
stupid. Cf. Alex. 240, (Eros) ofr’ 
&BéArepos ob7’ abOis Euppwy. Menand. 
385, éwaBeArepdéoas téy wor’ Sv7’ &BEA- 
TEpoy. 

1202. rev codev: gen. in appos. 
with the subst. element of the pos- 
sessive pron. fuérepa. H. 691; G. 
137, n. 1.—Aor: cf Philem. 100, (4 
NidBq) xd Tov Kaxay | Oddy Aadjoat 
Suvauévn xpds odddva| xpornyopedOn (was 
called) 8:4 1rd wh pwvety Aléos. 
Apollod. Com. Caryst. 9, ot pe xayrd- 
wacw hye Al€ov. Ter. Hec. ii. 1. 17, 
me omnino lapidem, haud ho- 
Minem, putas. Plaut. Jil. iv. 
2. 84, nullumst hoc stolidius 
saxum. Aristippus, being asked 
what improvement a boy would re- 
ceive from an education, replied, xa 
ei ndtv GAAo, dy your re Oedrpy ov 
wabedetra: AlOos éx) AlOy. 
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dpiuds, mpoBar’ dhdws, dudopijs vernopever; 
@oT eis euauTov Kal Tov viov TovToVi 
3.63 3 a 3 fe 4 3 ’ 
1205€7 EUTUXLALTLY GOTEOVY PoVyK@pLtoy, 

“paKkap ® Xtpebiades, 

9 / > »¥ € 4 
avros T epus ws coos, 

Q eA ¥ 99 

xolov roy vicw tpédets, 
djoovos Sy p” ot didor 


1210yoi Syporan, 


“A € f3 “N “A 4 s' 4 
Cndoprres quik’ dv ov vixas Aéywr Tas Sikas. 
9 > 9 , , = e “A 
add’ etoaywv oe BovrAopat TPwTOY ExTLAC AL. 


TIAZIAZ. 


>> »¥ a eon ‘ oo 2 
cir’ dvdpa trav avTov tT. py mporeva; 


1203. dpwWyuds: Schol., pdraoy rr3- 
Gos. Cf. Eur. Tro. 476, apioretoyr’ 
eyerduny réxva,| ob apiOpdy BAAws. 
Id. Heracl. 997f., cldas pev obk dpr 
Opudy, GAN’ ernripes | bx8p’ Svyra roy ody 
waita. Hor. Ep. i. 2. 27, nos nu- 
merus sumus.— GddAws: in the 
sense of udrny this adv. is freq. used 
with nouns; see on 1120. Cf. Plat. 
Theaet. 176 d, yijs KAAws ExOn. Dem. 
De Fals. Leg. 24, BxAos BAAws. Luc. 
Prom. 11, robs dvOpérous viv bAdAws Sy- 
Tas. —vevynopéves: he prob. refers to 
jars stored away in rows on shelves 
constructed like steps, suggested by 
the spectators seated in such rows. 
Kock, however, understands him to 
mean heaped up, hence empty, useless, 
and thinks that the whole passage 
refers, not to the spectators, but to 
the dBeAcerdra: (1155). 

1205. éwl : has the same sense that it 
has in éwi run xalpew. Cf. Lys. 1276, 
dx’ dyabais cvppopais dpyneduevor. 
Eur. Alc. 1155, édvvéwe | yopobs én” 
doOAais cuupopaiow lordyat, —povyned- 


prov: pol, duol, and cof suffer crasis 
chiefly with é.. 

1206. <Zrpeflases: the unusual 
voc. form proceeds from the lyric 
ecstasy of the speaker. But see 
Crit. Notes. 

1208. xolov: xal suffers cresis with 
almost perfect freedom. H. 77 c; G. 
11.16. For this use of ofos (and és 
just before) see on 1158. 

1209. pd: governed as tivd in Aé- 
yer tid vi, the éyxdusor itself cor- 
responding with 71. 

W211. Sixag: depends on vixégs. 
See on 99. 

1212. elodyay: see on 780. 

1214. The creditor Pasias (cf. 21 f.) 
appears, conversing with the witness 
or xAnrhp (see on 1218). — elra: 
used in continuation of something 
already said before they appeared. 
See on 524.—apotdva:: the mid. is 
more common in this sense, but the 
act. is not very rare. Cf. Hdt. i. 24. 
10, xphuara ply ogi spoléyra, puxhy 
82 wapairespevoy, 
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1215 00d€émoré ¥y’. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


GANG Kpetrrov evs Fv rdre 


amepv0piacar paddov } oxelv_mpdypara, 

OTe TOV euavToD y evexa vurvl ypnpdtav 

éhxw oe KX\yTEevoovTa, Kal yeryoomat 

> A ¥ ‘ , 9 \ a 

€yOpos ere mpcs rovrowow avdpi dnpory. 
1220drap ovdémoré ye THY TaTpida KaTaLcoxKUWWd 

Cav, d\\a Kadovpar Yrpeluadqyv— 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


4 e - 
TiS OUTOOL; 


TIAZIAS. 


2 b' 4 ‘ lA 
ES THY EVnVY TE Kal veav. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


paprvpopat, 


9 3 8 a > e ae “A 4 
oTt €s OU ELEY NMEPAS. TOV y\pNnLaTOS; 


TIAZIAZ. 


tav Sadexa pvav, as EXaBes dvovpevos 


1215. rdre: when Strepsiades came 
to borrow. See on 1421.— qv: with- 
out &y, because xpeirroy denotes some- 
thing absolute and independent of 
the conditional notion. Compare me- 
lius erat, longum est, etc. 

1216. diepvOpidocas: to keep off 
blushes, i.e. to act unblushingly by deny- 
ing that he had any money. Cf 
Menand. 818, dwepuvOpig was, epvpiq 
8 obdels ert. 

1217. dre: equiv. to éref. See on 7. 

1218, A process at law, whether 
public or private, began with the 
summons (xAjjots, xpédoxAnots) which 
the plaintiff made in person accom- 
panied by witnesses (xAnriipes, xAfro- 
pes: cf. Av, 147, Vesp. 1416, and Dem. 
as quoted on 134), but without entering 
the house of the defendant. Then the 
written accusation with the names of 
these witnesses was presented. If 


their names were wanting, the accu- 
sation could not be accepted. — «An- 
TevoovTa: KAntevey is either in ius 
vocare of the accuser (cf. Dem. De 
Cor. 160), or testem esse. Harp., 
KAntetoa: 8 dor) rd KAntipa yeréo@a:. 
So here and Vesp. 1418. 

1219. dv5pl Sypory: i.e. Strepsia- 
des. See on 965, cwphras. 

1220. The Atkenian patriot Pasias 
regards it as a gross violation of his 
country’s principles to give up money 
without a suit, or perhaps even to let 
slip an opportunity of going to law, 
although he is personally averse to 
litigation (1216). Cf. Av. 1461. 

1221. cadovpar Urpeadny : spoken 
in a loud tone, so that Strepsiades, 
who is within, may hear. See on 
1218, and cf. Vesp. 1416 ff. 

1223. rot xprparog: sc. rare? (od) 
pe; See on 22. 
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1225 Toy Wapov tov. 
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ZTPEVIAAH®. 


4 3 9 4 
Urtrov ; oOUK aKoveTeE; 
a e€ ~”~ ¥ A e 4 
_by-ravres vets tore prcowvl immunvy. 


TIAZIAZ. 


\ 
Kat vy At dmoddcew y érapvus Tovs Deovs. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


pa rov AC ov ydp mw ror é€ytictrato 
Dediurridns por tov adxaraBdyntov Adyov. 


TIAZIAS. 


1230viv Sé Sia rovr eLapvos elvar Sravoet; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


ti yap adN’ dy drodatoaype Tov pabijpatos ; 


TIAZIAZ. 


Kat tadr eBednoes amropdcat pow Tous Deovs ; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


rd a 
qotous Oeous ; 


TIAZIAZ. 


€ 
Tov Aia, tov “Eppiv, Tov 


1226. Sv: the antec. is the subj. 
of faaBes in 1224. Cf. 1877, 1880; 
Vesp, 487, 518; Ran. 1058; Pax, 865; 
Lys. 661; T'hesm. 706. 

1228. pad rev Ala: qualifies éfy- 
wloeraro. The assent to the statement 
in 1227 is implied by ydp. 

1232. éGeArjorers: sc. in court. 

1233. During the time of the two 
wanting dipodies, Pasias stands in 
mute amazement. Monometers for 
analogous purposes are used also at 


Hooedoa. 


222 and Ach. 407; a dimeter, Ach. 
404. See on 1097. 

1234. Cf. Poll. viii. 142, rpets Oeods 
Suvivar xeAeves SérAwr. There is a 
special appropriateness in the three 
here named: Zeus, as chief of the 
gods and Spxis; Hermes, as the god 
of gain (xep8qos) ; Poseidon, the eds 
Yrwiwos, since the transaction related 
to a horse. Cf, Paus. as quoted on 
83. Plat. Legg. xi. 0880, dd» per 
«13, paprupelra> day 88 elBdvas ph 
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2TPEVIAAHS. 


vy Aia, 


1235Kav tpooKatabeiny y', wot’ dudcat, TpL@HBodov. 


TIAXIAS. 
3 , a 9 + 3 4 ¥ 
GQ7roAoLo TOlVUY EVER GAVALOELAS ETL. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


1 v 5 Q \ ¥ > «A e 4 
AAowW OlATPYHKXUVELS OVALT GY OUTOCL. 


TIAZIAS. 


¥» 93 e A 
Olu ws Katayedas. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 
a 4 4 
e€ ydas ywpyoeran. 


TIAZIAZ. 


¥ XN N , A 4 \ ‘ A 
ov Tou'pa Tov Aia Tov péyay Kal Tods Deods 


140€u00 Karampoiter. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


Gavpacins noOnv Geois, 


‘ \ A 2 , LA 290 7 
Kat Zevs yedotos épvdpevos Trois eiddo. 


Pfi, Tos tpeis Beovs Ala xad "ArdAAwva 
kal @duy droudcas h phy ph cldéva 
émadAarrécbw ris dlens. 

1235. Such is his contempt for 
these gods that, in order to have an 
opportunity of swearing falsely by 
them, he would deposit three obols in 
addition (xpocxarabelny) to the xputa- 
vein, 

1236. dru: besides, i.e. not only for 
your dishonesty, but also your dva- 
Selas. Some take it in the sense of 
aliquando, as in Eur. Alc. 7381, 
Slxas re Sdceis Totes KNSeorais Eri, 

1237. Strepsiades speaks of Pasias 
as a wine-skin (doxds). Cf Schol., 
Th yap waxda bwd wipeAts TaY Sepudroy 
GAo) pararréueva ebptrepa ylvera:. An- 


tiph. 19, rovrov ody | 8? olvopAvytay 
kal wdyos Tov cdpatos | doxdy nadoivc' 
nayres odmixépion. Plut. 1062, draco 
pevtky, ef tis exaddved oe (wash you 
out). 

1238. oty’ og: see on 773.—xdas: 
the xois contained 12 xcorvAa, or 5.75 
pints. — xoproeras: will hold. The 
act. is more common in this sense. 

1240. xataspolfer: t.e. mpotka xara- 
ppovhoes. ‘The verb either takes the 
gen. as here and Vesp. 1896, or else 
is used without an obj., generally 
having a partic. connected with its 
subj. — joOnyv: see on 174. 

1241. rots clSdaw: the knowing 
ones, i.e. those initiated into the mod- 
ern science of the sophists. Cf 
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TIAZIAZ. 


A ‘ , “ 4 5 , YA 
} pny ov tovrw Te xypdvw Soces dix. 
> 2 »¥ 9 > 5 r Q , 3 ¥ 4 
GAN ELITE Y ATTOOWTELS TA KPHPAT ELTE p7, 
amrdmepypov aroKkpivasLevos. 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


EXE vUY HovXOS. 


IWASéya yap avrix’ amoKpwovpal cor Tapas. 


TIAZIAZ. 


ad “vw ld +] a “A 
ti oot Soxet Spdoev; arodacew cou Soxel ; 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


a? e e a 9 , , 
mov of otros amaitav pe Tapyupuov; eye, 


4 o 9 
TOUTL TL E€OTL; 


TIASIA®. 


A 9g 9 > v4 
TouP 6 tT éorti; Kdpdorros. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


¥ 2 9 A 9 , @ a” Pv) 
ETELT GTALTELS TAPYUPLOV TOLOVTOS WY ; 
125000K Gy amodoiny ovd av dBoddy ovderi, 
y 4 4 s) 4 
Gotis Kahéreve KapOOTTOY THY Kapddmyp. 


[Eur.] Rhes. 973, ceuxds roiow eidéow 
Ocds. Plat. Symp. 199 a, contrasted 
with rots ph yryvéoxove:. Alex. 290, 
Tos yap bpbas eidéow | Ta Oeia pellw 
unrpds obe tory rord. 

1242. Cf. 865.—rovre: i.e. rE Al. 
Pasias, leaving Strepsiades to the 
vengeance of Zeus forshis blasphemy, 
proceeds to look after his own in- 
teresta. See Crit. Notes. 

1244. ixe vow forvxos: though few 
is very often used intr. with advs., 
fiovyos seems to be the only adj. with 
which it is thus used. C/. Eur. Med. 
650, dar’ fy’ favxos. The same 


phrase is found also in Hdt. viii. 
65. 29. 

1245f. Strepsiades goes within for 
the dough-tray. Pasias speaks to the 


witness. Before the latter can an- 
swer, Strepsiades returns. See Crit. 
Notes. 


1247. dwasrey: see on 452. 

1248. Sn éorl: see on 214. 

1249. iwera: and still. See on 
860. feq?. 

1250. This is identical with 118. 

1251. xaddoee: for mood, see on 
770.— ryv: art. indicating the obj. 
which with the pass. would be subj. 
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TIAZIAS. 


: ¥ 9 9 , 
OUK @&p aT00WC Els 5 


STPEVIAAHS. 


+ 9 4 b + J ld 
ovx Goov ye p eidevan. 
ovKouy avicas Tt Garrov azmodurapytets 


3 A ~ 4 
amo THs Ovpas ; 


TIAZIAZ. 


¥ . a dF 9 
dey, Kat Tout tof, ore 
12550yow mpvravel, y pynKére Conv eyo. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


A ¥ 3 te ‘ a 4 
mporamoBadels ap avTa mpos tats dddexa. 
, a +) 9 2_ AN , A 
Kairo. o€ TOUTS y' ovxt BovAopar abel, 
€ \ 9 , b A \ , 
ériuy “kdderas etnOiKas THY Kapdomor. 


AMTNIAZ. 
27 , 
t@ pou pLOl. 
XTPEWIAAH. 
» 
€a.° . 


1260Tis ovTooi mor eof 6 Opnvav; ov ti mov 


1252. Scrov elS<var: see Crit. Notes. 


Cf. Pax, 858, eb8amovines ye xpdrret, 


80a vy’ &3° Exew. Eccl, 850, ofxovy 
movnpa 7 dorly 8 Ts hy’ ciddvar. Plat. 
Theaet. 145 a, ody 8cov 7 eut elddvas. 
For this seemingly independent use 
of the inf., see GMT. 100; G. 268. 
1253. dyvoas tu: see on 181.— 
dwoltrapyutg: cf Bekk. Anecd. 431, 
11, a&modstapyijioat(-loa)> taxéws amo- 


Spayetv. For: wapd Tois xwpixois Tots 
wadaois. The verb occurs only once 


elsewhere, and then without the prep., 
Paz, 562, ef0° 8xws Artapytoipev ofxad’ 
és Ta xwpla. 

1256. wporamoPanels : see on 1136. 
—tals SdéSexa: sc. pvais. Cf. 21, 


1224. There is no longer the slight- 
est pretence that he does not owe 
the money. 

1258. dru: merely because (assign- 
ing the cause of totro raGeiv, not of 
ov BovAopuas).— THY kdpdonoy : cf. 669 ff. 
Pasias, by the way, had not indicated 
the gender at all. Cf 1248. Here 
Pasias departs. 

1259. ted pol*por: a tragic wail. 

1260. ga: this word is used as an 
excl. either at something startling in 
its nature that is told, or at something 
unexpected (whether startling or not) 
that is witnessed, i.e. seen or heard. 
Some exceptions have been created 
by faulty emendations. 
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trav Kapxivov tis Saydvev épbdyéato ; 


AMTNIAZ. 


ti 8; doris eipi, trovro Bovrkeof cid&va; 


aynp KaKodaipuv. 


2TPEYVIAAHZ. 


uy 
, 


KaTa weavTov vuv TpéToV. 


AMTNIAZ. 


& oxdypé Saipor, & tvyar Opavodvrvyes 
1265 trav éuav: @ Tla\Ads, ws p’ amodecas. 


1261. Kapelvou: the elder Car- 
cinus, not to be confounded with the 
later tragedian of the same name, 
was a son of Thorycius, or, acc. to 
Dobree and Fritzsche, of Xenotimus 
(Thue. ii. 23.2). His scenic dances 
are reputed to have been excellent. 
Nothing is left of his tragedies. 
His sons, Xenocles (also a tragedian ; 
see on Fan. 86), Xenotimus, and 
Xenarchus (a fourth name is doubt- 
ful), like their father, are often ridi- 
culed by the comic poets. C/. Vesp. 
1482-1537. —Sadvev: aap’ ixdvoiay 
for wal8ey (Schol.). From the tragic 
wail (1259) Strepsiades, acc. to one 
interpretation, suspects that it may 
be the voice of one of these sons that 
he hears, and he designates them as 
the demigods (divine sons) of the Crab 
(Kapalvov). It is possible, however, 
that Saiudewr refers to the charac- 
ters in the tragedies of Carcinus, and 
that Ar. ridicules his wailing style. 
The former view is favored by the 
fact that here follow some verses 
(1264 f., 1272) from the Licymnius 
of Xenocles, the son of Carcinus. 
Tilepolemus, son of Heracles, when a 
youth, siew, in his father’s house at 


Tiryns, Licymnius, who was the uncle 
of Heracles, being the brother of 
Alcmene. Acc. to the Schol. on 
Hom. Jl, ii. 661 ff., and Apollod. ii. 8. 
2, the killing was accidental, but acc. 
to Pind. Ol. 7. 20 ff., and other writers, 
it was intentional, but in the heat of 
anger. He had to flee, and was slain 
before Troy. Acc. to Fritzsche, the 
verses here parodied were uttered by 
Tlepolemus immediately after the 
accidental killing; acc. to Welcker, 
they were uttered by Alcmene when 
she learned of the death of her brother. 
The parody is thought to have refer- 
ence also to the failure of the tetral- 
ogy to which the play belonged. 
1263. Identical with Ach. 1019. 
1264. The verses of the tragedy 
were about as follows: 3 oxAnpe 8aipyor, 
& roxas xpvoduruces | (Sdper due): & 
TiaAAds, Ss yp’ dwédecas. Amynias 
means that his horses have run away 
and broken his carriage. Cf. [Eur.] 
Rhes. 118. — Opavedyrvyes : rim-crush- 
ing. Analogously Eur. Hel. 154, povais 
Onpoxrdévars. Aesch. Eum.281, unrporré- 
voy plaopa. Id. Thebd. 814 f., avBporadé- 
Teipay vécoy, plyowAoy Gray. Hat. vii 


190. 10, cuppeph wadopdros. 
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STPEYVIAAH2. 


a ld , 4 3 » , 
ti Sai we TAnrddeuds sor’ eipyaorat KaKov; 


AMTNIAZ. 


“ A ? 9 > a 9 , \ , 
pH oKamré p’, & *rdv, dd\Ad por TA yYpnpaTa 
“ en 3 “A , 9 
Tov viov atrodovvat Ké\evoov adafer, 


¥ , ‘ A 4 
ahXws TE PEVTOL KaL KAKWS TreETpayorTt. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


12707 woia TavTa yprypal ; 


AMTNIAZ. 


€e 4 
BOavEetoaro. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


A ¥*9s ¥ > 9 > os A A 
KaK@S ap ovTws elxes, ws y pol Soxeis. 


AMTNIA3Z. 


9 9 , 9¢7 i, ‘ , 
Urmous edavvwy e&€rerov, vy TOUS Deous. 


1266. rl Sal: see on 401. 

1267. px oKerre: ph with the 
pres. imv. is regularly used to forbid 
or remonstrate against a thing already 
going on. Of course xatoa: (imv.) 
with the partic. may be employed, 
but the command is then positive. 

1269. GAAws re pévror: both for other 
reasons, indeed. pévro: implies that 
there are other quite sufficient rea- 
sons for his paying the debt besides 
the misfortune which the creditor 
has suffered. Aesch. uses &AAws Te 
xdyros similarly. 

1271. kaxosg... elxes: he alludes 
to Kkaxws wenxpaydr: (1269), which he 
refers to the lending of the money: 
you were then, indeed, in a sad condi- 
tion, t.e. crazy (when you lent it). 

1272. From Xenocles. See on 
1261.— éféwerov: Kock supplies ray 
xpnudrey. It seems natural, how- 


ever, to take this lit. as a part of 
Amynias’s calamity. He evidently 
pretends to have suffered an accident 
with his carriage. That he came in 
one is shown by 1302. The poet, of 
course, may intend a pun here as he 
does in 1269. 

1273. aa Svov karawecdy: a pro- 
verbial expression, meaning be out of 
one’s senses, or something of the kind. 
Cf. Plat. Legg. iii. 701, (0d de?) xabd- 
wep &xdAwoy Kextnuévoy 7d ordua Bla 
ixd rod Adyou pepdpevov ard THY wapor 
play aad rivos BSvou wecety (1.6. 
talk wildly). Analogously Vesp. 1870, 
vl ratta Anpeis, Sawep &xd TUUBov 
wecdéyv. These examples show that 
the expression is not primarily a pun 
on dd vod receiv, and some, including 
Kock, hold that it never can be such 
a pun, because the latter expression 
was never used. That these words, 
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=TPEVIAAHS. 


o “A A 9 5s > A 
ti Snta Anpeis WoTEp am _Gvov_KgTaTEeTav; 


AMYNIAZ. 
Anpe, Ta xpypar aohkaBew ci Bovropat ; 


STPEVIAAHZ2. 


1275 2 ¥ 0 4 , 2 28 e , 
OUK ¢ cov OTWS TU Y auros vYLaLVELS. 


AMTNIAZ. 


vit Sal; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


Tov eyxépadov womep cecetoOai pow Soxeis. 


AMTNIAZ. 


ov S€ vy tov “Epunv mpookerdjoerOai y’ noi, 


ry 9 , > , 
€t peamrodaoes Tapyupvov. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


KATELITE VuD, 


moTepa, vopilers Kawov det tov Ala 


however, may have been intelligible, 
as & pun, seems prob. from such 
phrases as é& éAxl8wv xlwroyras (Eur. 
Frg. 424), rotpwarty xecely ppevav 
(Eur. Hipp. 390), etc. 

1275. avrds: this is obscure. airds 
must either be in contrast with ra 
xehuara (“you need not trouble your- 
self about a little money, for you are 
certainly ill off yourself,” i.e. “you 
need to recover your senses rather 
than your money ”), or else the con- 
trast is with the broken carriage: 
“You must be hurt yourself.” “Why 
sot” “You seem to have suffered a 
concussion of the brain.” See Crit. 
Notes. 

1276. dowep: as it were; like 
dowepel, quasi. Cf Par, 284, Sowep 
ho@duny. Vesp. 806; Thesm. 869. 


Plat. Phaedr. 2600, Sawep dxotvery Sond 
Twav xpocidyrev. Id. Phaed. 88d, 6 
Adyos Gawep bréuyncé pe. Id. Crat. 
384, Soxep tromrete atroy oxdrresy. 
Id. Lys. 222 c, owep pedtopev bxd roi 
Adyou. Id. Men. 285 c, dvayxacOhoera: 
Sowep avrocxedid(ev. 

1277. wpoonexAyjoeoOa: the fut. 
pf. is the only fut. pass. of xaAeiy and 
its compounds used by early writers, 
except that xadrcioda: (fut. mid.) some- 
times has a pass. sense. 

paroSdcns: a long vowel 
rarely suffers crasis with &-, but some- 
times 4 and y% with & form one syl- 
lable. Some regard this as crasis 
(so in the text), others as aphaeresis 
(G 11, 2, y. 4), others as synizesia. 

1279. A problem much discussed 
in those days. Cf. Schol. Ap. Rh 
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1280vew vowp exdoror’, Tov HALOV 
e\xew Katwley tavTs tov? vOwp wddrw; 


AMTNIAZ. 


ovx old éyay’ Grdrepov, ovdé pou pédet. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


A _ 9 A 9 , , 
Tas ovv atrohaBev Ttapyvpioy Sixaos el, 
ei pndev oloba Tay petedpwv tpaypdrov; 


AMTNIAZ. 


1285 NN’ et omavilers, Tapyupiov pot Tov TOKOY- 


QTrOOoTe. 


xTPEVIAAH®Z. 


tovto 8 éa@ 6 tOéKos Ti Onpiov; 


AMTNIAZ. 


ti 8 d\do y’ 7H Kara pyva Kal Kal? nudpay 
mhéov mhéov tTapyvpiov det yiyverat 


iv. 269, Asoyéyns 5 "AwoAAwyidrns bird 
hAlov (onolv) aprd(ecOa: 7d BSwp rijs 
@ardoons. (See Sen. Q. N. iv. 2.) 
Democr. Agric. 2. 4 (Mullach), ra 
pey ody wedla 8° B8Ans éexéxovta rijs 
hpépas toy hAsov ekanérAyew (suck out) 
7) typby Kal éfarul(ew (evaporate). 
Hipp. Aér. p. 537, 5 fAss advdye: nad 
dvaprd(e: rod OSaros 7d Aenrdéraroy Kal 
amd ris Oaddoons. Arist. Metéor. ii. 
2.10, &r: & f bed Tod HAlov dvaywyh 
Tov bypod duola rots Oeppaivoudvos 88a- 
aly éorw bed wupds. Ibid. 11, pave- 
pas yap del rd dvaxbey dpamuer 
kataBatvoy wxdAty 88wp. Luce. 
Icarom. 7, b8aromoreiy trois dorépas, 
Tov HAlouv Kabdrep Inovig tive (rope of a 
draw-well) rhy lxpdda éx ris Caddoons 
évacnavros kal dracww abrots d:avéporrtos. 


1285. dda: this word often cuts 


short a conversation, or introduces a 
new topic, without any adversative 
reference to what precedes, like our 
“well.” —rdpyuvplov: this has been 
objected to by Cobet as being unnec- 
essary; but cf Dem. Pantaen. 5, 
picbodra 8 ovros rap’ huey Tov ytyvo- 
pévov tékov TE dpyuply, wévre wal éxa- 
Toy Spaxuav rod wnvds. For the gen. 
with rdxos, cf. 1158, réxot réewy. 

1286. dwoSore: sc. you and your 
son. — @nplov: the witticism turns 
upon the two-fold meaning of rékos, 
offspring and interest. The latter is, 
in fact, a metaphorical use of the 
former, as explained in Arist. Pol. i. 
Io. 5. 

1288. aAdov wAdov: 80 uaAAoy uad- 
Aoy without nal, Ran. 1001. Alex. 28. 
Eur. [ph. J’. 1406. 
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2TPEVIAAH2. 


Kahws éyes. 


122907t Syta; THv Oddrarray éof 6 tu meiova 


\ - da “ A 
vuve vomilers 7 po TOV; 


AMTNIAZ. 


pa A’, add’ tonp. 


ov yap Sixavov wietov’ evar. 


STPEWIAAHS. 


> “~ 
KQT QA TOS 


9 4 ld 3 QA 4 
aur pev, & Kaxddauov, ovdey yiyveras 
emippeovTwy TOY ToTapav mreiwv, av dé 
“A A +] Y A . 4 
1205 (yreis Tomjnoa. Tapyvplov mEvoy TO COV; 
ouK amodwmes GauToy ad THS oikias ; 


pépe por TO KEVTpor. 


AMTNIAZ. 
TAUT ey@ papTupopas. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


Uraye, Ti pédders; ovK Ags, © cauddpa; 


1289. dwoppdovros: the prep. de- 
notes the imperceptible nature of 
the flow of time. — xadsg Adyeus: ex- 
presses not so much approval of what 
Amynias says, as satisfaction at the 
definition of réxos, esp. the simile 
(wAdoy ylyvera: broppdovros Tov xpdvov), 
which suits the purpose of Strepsiades 
so well. 

1290. Cf. Lucr. vi. 608 ff., prin- 
cipio mare mirantur non red- 
dere maius | naturam, quo sit 
tantus decursus aquarum, | 
omnia quo veniant ex omni 
flumina parte. 


1296. daroSicfeus: a sarcasm refer- 
ring to the fact that Amynias is a 
plaintiff, Biénev: “will you not prose- 
cute yourself away?” Cf. Av. 1020 
(addressed to the geometer Meton), 
ovK dvanerphoes cavrdy dry ; 

1297. dpe: addressed to a slave. 
—dyrpov: used in driving horses 
and oxen, hence 1298, ok €Ads; Cf 
Soph. O. 7. 809, xdpa 8iwdois xévrpoal 
pov KaGlxero. 

1298. Gwaye: “getup!” See on 
Ran. 174. — ove gs: “won't you go 
along?” Cf. 1302. Used differently 
Eq. 603; Run. 208. 
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AMTNIAZ. 


taut ovy vBpis Sar éortiv; 


STPEVIAAHZ. 


¥y 9 A 
ges; éruahe@ 


A e sa ‘ 4 \ 4 
1300KEVT@V UTd TOV TpwKTOY GE TOV GELpaddpor. 
, ¥ rAX 4 3 a 4 2 AN 

devyers; euehidv o dpa Kwycew eyo 
9 A A “A A AN , 
avTOLS TPOXOLS Tots GotocL Kat Evvwpiow. 


XOPO. 


(Zrpody. ) 


® N 4 7 A , e Q 
OlOY TO TPAayLaTwY Epay dravpov: 6 yap 


yépwv 60 é€apbels 


1305dmocrepnoat Bovderat 


Ta xpnpal adaveicaro: 


> ¥ 9 3 4 4 4 
Koux €o omas ov THpepov Amerai Tt 
Le ¥ 
mpayn, & TovTOY TofoE TOV GodLOTHY tows, 
1310avP dv ravoupyew jpéar, eLaipvns kaxdv laBew 71. 


1299. tBps: cf: Ran. 21. Ter. And. 
i.5.2, quid est, si hoc non con- 
tumelia est? —émako: sc. Td xév- 
tpov. The compound émddAdrew is 
found, besides here, only Frg. 461, and 
Phryn. 2, and with so-called tmesis 
in Hom. The simple verb idAAew is 
found in Aesch., but not in Soph., 
Eur., or Ar. 

1300. capaddpov: see on 122. 

1301. dpedAdv o’ dpa: used in ex- 
ulting over the accomplishment of a 
resisted purpose : “I thought I should,” 
etc. Cf. Ran. 268; Vesp. 460. With- 
out dpa (&pa) Eur. Cycl. 693, 3écen 8 
Euerres dvoolou Bards Bleas. Id. Med. 
1854 f£., ob 8 odk EuedAes Thaw arindoas 
Adxn | reprvdy Bidteuw Blorov.— dpa is 
often used like &pa, as Vesp.460, 839, etc. 

1302. avrots: for the use of airds 


in connexion with the dat. of accom- 
paniment, see H. 774a; G. 188, 5, n. 
Cf. Eq. 3, 7, 849; Ran. 226, 476, 560; 
Av. 1257, and often.— That Strepsia- 
des is not merely carrying out his 
simile of a horse, but alludes to a 
real carriage, is shown by fuvwptow 
(your horses), unless indeed this refers 
to the (éy:o1, Pasias being ve:papdpos 
(1300). 

1303-1320: a strophe (1303-1310) 
and antistrophe (1311-1320), which 
some think were sung respectively by 
the two half-choruses.— The Chorus 
here declares its real views to the 
spectators. Cf 1468 ff. 

1306. xprpara: the pers. obj. is 
not expressed. H. 724, 748a; G. 164, 
with x. 2. Cf. 1468. 

1309. See Crit. Notes. 
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(Avrirrpody. ) 


\ 9 A 3 4 93 e la 9 
a 
oluat yap avrov aurix’ evpioew, omep 


9 
mada, wor élyret, 
> \ en 5 4 e 
elvau Tov viov dewdv ot 
yvopas évavrias héyew 


A o i 4 A gy 
13157otow SiKaiots, @oTE viKay atravras 


olowep Gy Evyyévntat, Kav heyy Tapmdvyp’. 


1320icws 8, tows Bovdrrjoerat Kadwvov avrov elvat. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


> \ 2 2 
tov tov. 


> 4 A aA 4 , 
& yeiroves kat Evyyevets Kat Sypora, 
duuvdberé po. TuTToMev@ Tracy TEXVp. 
olwot KaKodaipay THs Kepalns Kal THS yvdbov. 
> ? 4 ‘ 2? 

1325 @ pape, TUTTELS TOV TaTépa.; 


PEI AITIMIAHS. 


dy’, @ WareEp. 


2ZTPEVIAAHS2. 


Opa’ cuoroyowh ort pe TUTTE. 


EI AINMIAHZ. 


1315. way: the subj. is Phidippi- 
des, the obj. a&xavras. — tvyyévynras: 
encounters (in dispute). 

1321-1510: the exodus (&o08es). 

1321. Strepsiades rushes out of the 
house, pursued and beaten by his son, 
and calling for protection. The spec- 
tators were prepared by 799 to com- 
prehbend this situation. 

1323. wdoq téxvy: const. with 
duvrdbere. See on 885. 

1324. olpor xaxoSalpey: ofc: hav- 
ing become a mere excl., the nom. is 
freq. connected with it. So even in 
the case of ofvo: pot, lb por, and other 
excl. phrases, where pol is written 


kal pada. 


apart. Cf. Frg. 308, ofuor raxo8alucv 
ris 760 hudpas. — xehadys: excl. gen. 
See on 153. Cf 166. 

1325. At Athens the penalty for 
this crime was partial ériufa, depriva- 
tion of civil rights. Cf Andoc. 1. 74, 
éxdco: robs yovdas xax&s mowier, ripos 
foayv ra odpara. Aeschin. 1.28, &» ris 
Aéyp (attempt to speak) év rg hug, rov 
rarépa téxray ) Thy unrépa, Tovroy ovK 
eg Adyew (5 vouobérns). 

1326. dép&re: imv. or indic., prob. 
the former. “Imperativus mi- 
rantis est et stupentis ob fa- 
cinus inauditum.” G. Hermann. 
The sent. may be interr. 
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' STPEVIAAHZ. 


@ puapé Kat marpadoia Kat Torxwpvyxe. 


@EIAITINIAHS. 


avfis pe Tavta tavTa Kat reiw déye. 
a ela 6 , LY»? Bxor, ‘ a 
p ola ott yaipw oA’ axovwy Kai KaKd; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


1330@ akKOmpwKre. 


EI AINITMIAHS. 


marre Toddols Tots pddots. 


2TPEYVIAAH2. 


TOV TATEPA TUTTELS; 


PEI AITITIIAHS. 


Katropava ye vy Aia, 


e > ld > » 
as ev dixy o° erumrov. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


@ puaparare, 


Q “A 4 2 4 , v4 9 dé 
KQL T1T@S Yovolr ay TATEPa TUTTEW EV UK) s 


SEI AINMIAHZ. 


4 3 9 4 4 (4 (4 
€ywy dodeifw, kat oe vikyow éywv. 


2TPEYVIAAHZ. 


1335TOUTL OU VviKHOELS; 


@EIAUTINIAHS. 


TOAY ye Kai padiws. 


1327. marpadota: obs. the unusual 
quantity of -%, voc. of -as.— For a 
full presentation of the views of 
Socrates concerning the relations of 
children to their parents, cf Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2-10; i. 2. 49-565. 

1329. dxovwyv: used as pass. of ad 
yew in the sense it has in 1828. 


1330. Aaxxdwrpwnre: this seems to 
be a strengthened substitute for edpé- 
wpwxros. It occurs also in Cephisid. 
8, and Aaxxorpwxrla in Eupol. 303. — 
— foSors: cf. 910, 912. 

1333. yévorro: the subj. is prob. 
warépa tinrew éyv Slep. 

1335. rovrl: see on 1087. 
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€hov 8 dardérepov row Adyow Bovda déyew. 


<TPEVIAAH2. 


Ya 4 
motow hoyow ; 


EI AINTMIAH. 


‘ , > «A \ 4 
TOV KPELTTOV 7 TOV YTTOVA. 


STPEVIAAHS. 
[Sdaldunv pevro. ce vy A’, & pére, 
Trotow StiKaiots avrudéyew, eb TavTd ye 


1340 né\Ners avatreioew, ws Sixatoy Kal Kadov 


N Ld VA 2 A € QN A es 
TOV TATEPAaA TUTTET ih €OTLW VUTO TWY VLEWV. 


EI AINNIAHS. 


> » 
Gd’ otomar pévror o° avarice, waTE YE 
ovd aifrds dxpdacdevos olSep dvrepeis. 
STPEWIAAR. 
N N Y ‘ 4 3 A 4 
Kat pny 6 Tu Kal AdLers dxovaoat Bovdomau. 


XOPOZ. 


(Zrpodrj.) 


1345 obdv épyov, & mper Gira, dpovriley, omy 


s' nd 5 4 
Tov avo0pa Kparnoets: 


e @ 3 ld 3 Ai] 2 a 
@S ovTOS, eb py Tw “weroiMew, obk Gv Hv 


1336. d\ou: an extravagant dis- 
play of the indifference of the soph- 
ists as to which side of a question 
they are to support. Cf 1042. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no room for a 
choice, as Strepsiades surely cannot 
argue in favor of a son’s right to 
beat his father; and if he should do 
so, Phidippides would be compelled 
to argue, not only against his own 
conduct, but also against the doc- 
trine which he had just promulgated 
and proposed to defend (1332). 

1338. d&Safdunv: see on 127. — 
pévros: this gives the sent. a tone of 


bitter irony, — well I did indeed, ete. 
Cf. 887 f. 

1340. avameloew: the pers. obj. is 
omitted, and so made general. See 
on 143. 

1344. & ry wal Adfus: what in the 
world you will say. The force of «al 
in such cases may usually be brought 
out by the tone of the voice in trans- 
lating: “I wish to see (hear) what 
you will say.” See on 785 and 840. 

1347. dwewolOay : equiv. to an impf. 
wewo:0évas, rely upon, takes dat. of per 
son or thing. — Obs. that here the -» 
cannot be omitted. H. 87 a. 
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y 93 ld 
OUTWS AKOAACTOS. 


GN eo dro Opacvverar SHdrdv yé Tor 


1350TavOpOs TO VOnLA. 


Gd’ €€ Grov Tb wpa@rov HpLaf H pdxn yevéo Oat, 
xp) 89 Adyew mpos Tov xopdv: mavtws dé Tovro 


Spdcrets. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


Kat pay dev ye mparov ApEduecOa hovdopeto Oat, 
éya dpdow: "red) yap ciotuipel, doTep tere, 
1355 7parov pev avtov Thy hvpay haBdvr’ éyw ‘Kéhevoa 


? 4 A 
Goat Siuwvidov pédos, tov Kpiov, ws éréx Oy. 


1356. The most pleasing entertain- 
ment at feasts was the singing of songs 
(the so-called oxéAia) in turn by the 
guests. When one had finished he 
handed a branch of laurel or myrtle 
(1364) to another, who then sang. See 
on Ran. 1301 and 1302. Cf Eq. 529; 
Vesp. 1222 ff.; Frg. 2, doow 3h po 


oxdArdy tt AaBoy’AAxalov kavaxpéovros. 
Frg. 377, 5 wey f8ev "Aduhrov Adyor 
(cf. Vesp. 1239) xpds pupplyny, | 6 & 
abroy hydyKaCey ‘Apuodtov uéros. Eupol. 
310, quoted on 179.—Kotov: a frg. 
of the ode is preserved, Simon. 16, 
éwétal’? 5 Kptos obk demxdéws | €Addy és 
eBSevdpoy &yAady Aids | réuevos. It was 
prob. an éw:v{xiov in honor of a victory 
gained by Crius, the Aeginetan wres- 
tler; not, as some think, a victory 
gained over him. But Strepsiades, 
having a total misconception of the 
ode, prob. mistook Kpiov (which some 
write Kpidy) for xpidvy (so in Mss.), 
and changed éréfaro (adorned himself’) 
into the pass., so that the words meant 
how the ram was sheared. The allusion 
to the “shearing of Crius,” though 
based on a misconception, would please 


6 & eifews dpyaiov el” epacke 75 KiOapilew 


the Athenians, as Crius of Aegina 
(whom Valckenaer identifies with the 
one here referred to) had been deliv- 
ered up to the Athenians by Cleomenes 
(Hdt. vi. 50 and 73) because of the 
hostile and traitorous attitude of the 
Aeginetans at the opening of the Per- 
sian wars; and indeed éwéx@y may 
be meant to suggest this very deliv- 
ery. Hat. vi. 50,fin. has a pun on the 
name, KAcoudyvns efpero toy Kpitov, 8 re 
of etn 7d oBvoua’ 6 8é of rd eddy Eppace. 
6 8 KaAcouévns xpos abrdy ign “H8y 
viv xaraxadxod, & xpi, Ta Képea ds 
auvotoduevos peydry kaxq.— Kpioy is a 
proleptic acc. 

1357. dpxatov: cf Eupol. 140, 7a 
Ernoixdpov Te Kal AAKpavos ZyuwviBou 
re &dpxatoy deldew> 6 St Tviourxos 
Yori dnote. Keivos vunreply’ ebpe 
morxors deloper’ (cf. 1871), eéxxarcioGas 
yuvaixas.— The Socratists regarded 
the universal custom of enlivening 
feasts with play and song as a mark 
of intellectual poverty. Cf Plat. Prot. 
847 c-e; Symp. 176e.— ety: for the 
elision, see on 780, and cf. 7, 42, 523, 
550, 988, 1140, 1262, 1341. 
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¥ , € 4 , A> 9) A 
gdeuv TE mivovl » WOTTEPEL Ka pus Yvuvark ahovo av. 


EJ AITITNIIAHS. 


3 A 43 IAN A > 9? , ‘4 A ~ 
ov yap ror evOds xpnv o° aparreo Bai Te Kal Tarel- 


obat 


1360Gdew Kekevovl’, @oTEpEL TEéTTLyas EoTLMVTA; 


=TPEVIAAHS. 


“A LA A 4.93 ¥ 4 “A 
TolavTa pevro. Kal TOT Edeyer Evdov, ald TEp vor, 
XN \ ¥ b) > Q 4 
Kat Tov Yywvldny edack’ elvat Kaxdv rounriy. 
> a 4 Ld bd > ¢ > 4 Q A 
Kayo pois pev, AAN oOpws NYEeTKXOUNVY TO TmpaTov: 
¥ > > 3 3 6A 9 ‘\ 4 4 
éreita & éxédevo’” avrov adda puppivny haBovra 
1365Tav AicyvAov héEar ti por: Kd’ obros evOds elev 
1367Wdogou mréwy, a€doTarov, oTréupaka, KpnpvorroLor. 
> A a ¥ 4 \ , > ay 
sesKavrav0a mas otecIE pov THY Kapdiay dpEexOev; 


1358. Women, when grinding, nat- 
urally sang songs to while away time. 
An éxiutaAios gdh is preserved, Bergk 
Poet. Lyr, Til. p. 673, Ae, ptda, bre 
wal yap Tlirraxds tA, weydAas MuriAdvas 
BaciWrebwy. — dowepel: quasi. Obs. 
that no finite verb can be supplied. 

1360. rérnyas:: the cicadae only 
drank a little dew, acc. to ancient be- 
lief, and derived the rest of their pleas- 
ure from song. Cf. Anacreont. 43. 1 ff., 
poxapl(opery oe, rérrif, | Ste Sevdpdwy 
dx’ xpwy | drAlyny Spdcov rerw- 
ads | Bacwreds Sxws GelSers. Plut. 
Mor. 660f., ’v &dp: nal Spdoy Kabdwep 
ol rérrryes cirobpevoy. 

1364. dAAd: at least, at any rate. 
Cf. 13869; Av. 1698. Dem. Olyn. III. 
33, day ody GAAd viv 7 Urs GwadAq- 
yévres robrwy tay Way WeAfonre orpa- 
TeverOa, xré.— pupplyny: see on 1356. 

1365. elwev: this verb not rarely 
takes a pred. acc. of a partic. or an 
adj. Cf. Aesch. Cho. 682, reOvedr’ 
"Optarny eixd. Eum. 688, radrny rosad- 


anv elxov. Soph. El. 676, davdyr’ ’Opé- 
orny viv re wal wdda Adyw. Xen. 
Hell. v. 2. 18, hy eciphxoper Sbvapiy pe- 
ydany otoay. With the obj. omitted, ~ 
as in our example, Eur. Alc. 142, xa) 
(@cay elweiy nal Oavotcay Yor: cot. 
Soph. El. 890, és 9 ppovotcay  udpay 
Aes. 

1367. Wedov: bombast. Cf. Ran. 
492. Soph. Aj. 1116, rot 8 cot yd- 
gou obx dy otpapelny. —dfvorarov : cf. 
Plat. Mor. 1014b, axooula fy dot- 
cratroy Td cwoparixdy txovca: TovTo 
@ fv dvappoarita wyis obk exovons 
Adyor. —ordpdaxa: cf Vesp. 721. 
Schol. Hermog. in Walz Rhett. vii. 
p. 963, 13, croupd(ey dort rd nopwd- 
(ery wa &AaCoveter@a:. Greg. 
Cor. ibid. p. 1258, 18, umetra: 6 woim- 
Ths 8 réy oroppacrixéy Adkewv 7d 
cepydy rod ipwos.— Kpnpvowowy: 
crag-composing, rugged. Cf. Eq. 628; 
Ran. 818 ff., 929, 940. 

1368. dpexOetv: this verb prob. de- 
notes convulsive struggle, such as is 
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b! A 
1366€y@ yap AloyvAov vouilw mpwetov év troiytais: 
9 
opws S€ tov Oupov Saxdv édyv: ad 8 adda rovTav 
1370\€fov tu tav vewrépwr, atr éoTt Ta Goda Taira. 
— 


= A 

6 8 edfis qo’ Evpuridov prow tw’, as éBiver 

ddeddds, drekixaxe, Tiv dpountpiay ddeddyv. 

Kay ouKer é&nverxounv: adr evbis eEaparra 

modXots KaKols Kaioypoto.: Kat évTevOev, otov eixds, 
1375 €mos mpos eros Hpeddpech: lf obros exavamnea, 

»¥ 3 ¥ b) 4 ¥ > 4 
Kamer é€pda pe Kgomdde, Kamvuye KaarérpiBev. 


@EIAITIMIAHS. 


¥ 4 ” 
ovkouy Sixaiws, doris ovK Evpuridyy érawels 


4 
Topwraror ; 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


o ‘4 > 9 “~ > 4 + ] y 
copuraréy y' éxetvov; @—Ti Oo ETA; 
GAN’ adfis ad runrycopa.. 


seen in animals when slaughtered. Cf 
Hom. J]. xxiii. 80. Opp. H. ii. 583, 
opacdrdp 8é of evBov dpexOet Kpadly. 
Ap. Rh. ii. 49, nal of dpéx@es Ouuds. 

1369. Saxwv: cf. Ran. 43; Vesp. 
1083. 

1371. The reference is to Maca- 
reus and Canache in the Afodos of 
Eur. Uf Ov. Trist. ii. 384, nobilis 
est Canache fratris amore 
sui. See on Ran. 850 and 14765. 

1372. @& dGdcElxake: 8c. "AmoAAoy, 
who was appealed to by persons ex- 
posed to danger. Cf. Av. 61. Here 
it is the very name or thought of the 
crime that is terrible. In Pax, 422, 
dArctlxaxos is used of Hermes, but not 
in an excl. See on Eq. 1807. — cpo- 
uyrplay: a man was allowed to marry 
his half-sister (as in the case of Cimon 
and Elpinice), provided they had not 
a common mother, but actual instances 


of such marriages were rare, and 
were not regarded with favor. Cf. 
Plut. Them. 82. [Andoc.] 4. 83. 

1373. xdyod ovxére: the synizesis 
of w with ov- is not rare, esp. in éye 
ob(#). 

1375. rjpadopecOa: see on 558. 

1376. épda: descriptive impf., pro- 
ceeded to pommel, etc. Cf. Plut. 784. 

1378. d— rl o eww: he cannot 
find a word adequate to the occasion. 
Cf. Paz, 520ff. Dem. De Cor, 22, 
&—rl hy cindy oé ris bp0Gs xpovelxa; 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, daroxaret xd0oprdy 
pe, ds Gupordpois weipmpevoy apudrrep 
Boris Bt punderdpois apéoxe, rovroyv — 
& xpos trav Geav— ri wore kal xardéoa 
xph; In another sense, Verg. Aen. 
i. 827, o—quam te memoren, 
virgo? 

1379. rumryjcopa: fut. mid. with 
pass. signification. — dy: sc. réwrrowo. 
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SEI AITINIIAH. 


vy tov Al, ép diy y av. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


1380 Kal ads Sixaiws; doris, dvaioyurte, o eEOpapa, 
aicfavopeds cov mavra tpaviiLovros, 6 Tt vooins. 
ei pev ye Bpuy etiroig, eyw yvovs Gy riety éméoxov: 
A a + , , as » 
[popper & Gv airyoavros HKov cor dépwv ay aprov: 
Kaxkav © &y ovk &fOns dpdoa, Kayo haBav Ovpate 
3° 7 “N > , A) ? A bd , 
1385 €€épepov av Kai mpovoxounv oe: ov O€ pe voV array- 


Xov 


Boavra Kai Kexpayo? ort 
xelntidnv, ovK érdys 

ew “Eeveynelv, & pape, 
Ovpalé p’, adda aviydpevos 


1390 


XOPO2Z. 


> 3 ? A 
QUTOV TOlnoa KAKKav. 


( Avrurrpodyj.) 


oluat ye Tay vewrépwrv Tas Kapdtas 


anoav, o Tu é€en. 


9 \ n 9 a 9 , 
EL y2p TOLUVUTAaA Y OUTOS e€erpyaopevos 


Nadav avarreicet, 


1380. wes: qualifies the omitted 
verb, duals being equiv. to éy dip. 
— dvaloyuvte, a: see Crit. Notes. 

1382. Bpwv: Bekk. Anecd. 31, 9, 
Bp, rd bwoxdpiopa, & dort Acyduevoy 
Tois wma:Blois obpBodroy Tod meiv. — brl- 
gxov: tf. olvoy émoxdéy, Hom. JI. ix. 
489; Od. xvi. 444. 

1384. dpdom: the partic. is much 
more freq. than the inf. with 6d- 
vey. GMT. 112, 2; H. 984. See Crit. 
Notes. —xal: parataxis, instead of 
hypotaxis with xply, is employed when 
¢6dvey is accompanied by ov, no 


sooner..., than, etc. Cf. Xen. Eq. 5. 
10, ob pOdve: etayduewos 5 Trros nal 
ebObs Buoids dors Tots axabdprors. 

1385. wpotoxépyv: held you out, — 
nurses’ technical phrase. — dardyxov: 
cf. Av. 1348, 13852.— pe: see Crit. Notes. 

1390. avrov: often means on the 
spot (illico), just where one 1s. 

1392. wySdv: i.e. with anxious ex- 
pectation, and hence followed by 
an indir. question. Cf Plat. Symp. 
2150, paAAov 4} ray KxopyBayriovTor § 
re xaptia wndg xal Sdepva exxeirat. 
Plut. Mor. 80a, rot pv (“Exropos) 
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139576 Sépa Tov yeparépwy AdBouyrey ay 


aX’ odd épeBivOov. 


Q ¥» > A > A \ Q Ud 
GOV EPyYOV, @ KALVOV ETOV KIVYATA Kal poxAeura, 
, aA” ¢ , rg , 
mea Twa Cnrew ows do€eus eyew dtkara. 


SEI AINMIAHS. 
e AOU A rd Q DS) ~ e ~ 
@S NOV KaWots Tpadypacw\| Kat de€vots \optrew - 
1400 kat Tov KabecTaTwv Vopr vrepppovew Sivac bau. 
EY@ yap ore pep tamu TOV vooV pov TPOTeELXoY, 
eo <A 43 + ] A e A 2? td > : a 3 “~ 
ovd ay tpi’ etzrety pypal olds + WV, Tpw eLapaprety : 
Q 
vuvi 8, reo  OVTOGL TOUTwWY eravoev auUTds, 
4 de Xe A Q X , : , A 4 
yrapats O€ derrats Kat Adyous Evvepe Kat pepipvass, 
1405 ofuar SuddEew ws Stkaov Tov TaTepa Kodaletv. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 
9 ‘4 b' > € ¥ “ 4 > 
urmeve Towvy vn Al, ws Emorye KpELTTOV EoTLW 


xiwBuvetovros % Kap3la wnd’g. The 
const. exactly as in Cic. Fam. iii. 12. 
3, vides sudare me iam du- 
dum, quo modo et ea tuear 
quae mihi tuenda sunt et te 
non offendam. 

1396. dAXN ovdd: the neg. applies 
to the whole sent.,— (not only not 
at a large price) but not even for a pea 
would I purchase, etc. The ellipsis 
had prob. faded from consciousness. 
Cf. Diphil. 58, 1d Seirvoy aAnN’ od® 
aly’ tye. Dem. De Fals. Leg. 37, 
imtp 5¢ duxdwy 4 Ccomidwy 4 dy obros 
dwhyyeAAe mpds tuas GAA’ ob8t pixpdy 
(sc. Everts ‘yeypaupévoy). [Dem.] 
Prooem. 48, r&v tperépwy &AX’ ov8e 7d 
ousxpétatoy gporri{ovoww. For the 
general idea, cf. Pax, 1223, od« ad» 
mpialunvy (tr@ Adpw) ob8 &y icxddos 
pias. Plaut. Mil. ii. 3. 45, non ego 
tuam empsim vitam vitiosa 
nuce. . 

1397. poxAeurd: cf 568. This is 
prob. a parody on Eur. Med. 1317, ri 


rdode xivets KkévapoxAevers wb- 
Aas; But Ar. at the same time uses 


. poxAeurd as a metaphor from wézpas 


poxAetew (Plat. Com. 67). 

1398. dws Sdfeus: many read 8dEps. 
On the use of the fut. indic. in final 
clauses, see GMT. 44, 1, n. 1, and 46, 
n. 8 with foot-note (/in.). 

1402. dy: habitual. Cf. Soph. Pail. 
295, elra nip &y od wapjy.—tpla: cf. 
Pind. Nem. 7. 48, rpla trea Biapréce. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 3. 88, ut est ille 
bonus vir, tria non conmuta- 
bitis verba hodie inter vos. 

1403. ovroc(: t.e. Strepsiades. Phi- 
dippides is addressing the spectators. 
—rovtev: Schol., ray cata rhy ixm- 
why. For case, see H. 748; G. 174. 

1406. wy Ala: see on 814. Cf 
Lys. 96. Here a concession is of- 
fered by the imy., as is further indi- 
cated by rolvyuy, well then. vh Ala 
instead of wpbs Ards may be used also 
with the opt. of wish when it is not a 
formal prayer. Cf. Ian. 86. 
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tie 
immav tTpéepew TEOpurmov 7} TOTTOpeEov eriTpiByvas. 


SEIAINMIAH. 
3 ~ 2 g¢ > 4 Ud A 4 if 
éexevoe 8 Oe dméoyiods me TOD Adyou erent, 
N Aa > > 7 , ld AQ / > yy > ¥ 
kal wpar épynoopat oe Tori: Tated p vt’ erumres; 


STPEVIAAH®. 


1410€ywyé o°, ebvoav ye Kat Knddpevos. 


@EIAITIMIAHS. 


eiré Oy pou: 


9 > a Q 4 4 b +] A e id 
ov Kdpe Gol Sikaidy ear evvoodvh dpoiws 

a 3 AQ 9 A +) aA a 4 
TUmTew, erevonTrEep TOO eoriv evvoety Td TUTTEW; 
TOS yap TO pey Gov Tana Xp} TANyav aOg@or eivat, 

3 Q A o AQ QA i ¥ > 4 4 > v4 
Toupov Sé yj; Kat pny epuv éedevOepds ye Kayo. 
1415x\dovot Tatdes, tatépa 8 ob Kddew Soxeis ; 

? ? AQ de A »¥ > 

djoes vouiler Oar ov rraidds Touro TouUpyov Elva: 


1407. Obs. the alliteration. —rpé- 
dav réOpurmov: cf. Hdt. vi. 125. 26, 
5 ’AAnudwy obros (sc. 5 Meyaxddos) 
ofre reOpirmorpophoas "OAupmdsa dvas- 
péera:z. The older Miltiades was oix/ns 
teOprrorpépov, Hat. vi. 35. 4. 

1408. pdrequ: cf. Plat. Phaed. 88d, 
A€ye, wh 4S Zoxpdrns perjAGe roy Adyor; 
Hdt. vii. 239. 1, vem 3 exeive rod 
Adyou TH por Td wpdrepoy et dAcre. 

1411. col ewoovwwra turray: when 
two verbs, which govern different 
cases, have a common obj., it is usu- 
ally put in the case required by the 
nearer verb, unless the other is more 
important. When one ver§ is a 
partic. the rule still holds good, un- 
less, indeed, there is a tendency to 
use the case required by the partic. 
Cf. Thuc. vi. 11. 1, dvdéyrov ext rorod- 
tous lédvat, Sy xparhoas ph Karacxhoe 
vs. Plat. Lach. 187 a, rlyov %8n BA- 
Aeyv exmednOdvres ex patrwy s&yablobs 
droshoare; Dem. De Cor. 162, ofs od 


(Gvras xoAaneboy mapnxodovdes. Thesm. 
218, éuol 8 11 BotAes xpe AaBdr. 

1415. In Eur. Alc. 691, in replying 
to the reproaches uttered by Admetus 
because his father Pheres had not 
died in his stead, the latter says, xalpes 
dpay pas, wardpa 8 ob xalpew Boxeis; Cf. 
Thesm. 194. The parody is rendered 
conspicuous by the trimeter inserted 
among the tetrameters. Some, how- 
ever, propose to fill out the tetra- 
meter by adding something, such as 
axpoohxey (Herwerden), or od xpivas 
(Cobet). As the verse stands, 8oxeis 
means think it right, just as 8oxei 
means it seems right. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 
16, Stray 8 del8ew Boxe. Soph. Ant. 
1102, wad ravr’ éwavels xa) Soxeis rapet- 
xaOery; In the parodied passage 8o- 
kets means simply think. 

1416. ov: used because of the an- 
tithesis with éyé in the next verse. — 
waSes: cf. Vesp. 1207 f. — Ipyov: see 
on 1494. 
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9 AN by 4 > ° 93 7 > »¥ € St to € 4 

éya O€ y' avreitroun av, as dis matdes ot yépovres, 
eikds TE LGANOV TOUS yeépovTas 7 VEéoUS TL KAdELY, 
Gowmep eEapapravew hrrov Sixaoy avrovs. 


=ZTPEVIAAH®. 


1420 aX’ oddapod vopuilerar Tov marépa ToUTO mac KEL. 


EI AINMIAHS. 


¥ 9. ON e Q 4 A 43 \ A 
ovKOUY avnp 6 Tov Vopov TeEis TOT Hv TO TPaTOV, 
9 N 9 “3 A 4 ¥ Q 4 
@OTEN OV Kay, Kat Aéywv ErrerHe TOUS trahaLous ; 


, on > »¥ “3 .Y \ > ‘ ‘ 
ATTOv Te ONT efeort KapLou KaLvov av TO AouTroy 
~~ 


Oeivar vopov Tots vieow, TOUS TaTEpas avTiTUTTEw ; 
9 A “ YY A \ ld A 
14250aas d€ mAnyas elxowey mpl Tov vopov TeOHVaL, 
9 4 ‘ , ) am A ld 
adienev kat Sidonev adrots mpotka ovyKexdpban. 
oKépar 5é rovs dhexrpudvas Kal rd\da Ta Bora ravzi, 


1417. 8s watSeg: a common pro- 
verbial expression. Cf. Cratin. 36, 
hy ap’ dAnOhs 6 Adyos, ds Bls rats yépwy. 
Theopomp. Com. 69, &ls waides of 
vépovres dpb TE Ad-yy. 

1418. «leds re: continuation of 
subord. sent. introduced by 4s. The 
latter part of the verse is corrupt. 
See Crit. Notes. 

1420. Strepsiades is driven to the 
necessity of appealing to usage. 

1421. vépov: implied by voul(erat. 
The two meanings of véyos, custom and 
law, viz. that the father should not 
be beaten, are here intentionally con- 
founded. — rele: impf. partic.,— 6s 
rére To mpwrov érlOe. Cf. Lys. 1. 33, 6 
Toy vénoy riOels Odvaroy avrois éwnolnoce 
Thy <nutay. Dem. De Cor. 6, (of vduor) 
obs b TiBels dE dpyiis ZdAwy, xré. Aeschin. 
1. 33, wal rh wporératey 5 ridels roy vd- 
pov ;— TérTe: i.e. on the occasion sug- 
gested by voulfera. Cf. 1216, 1861, 
1456; Ran. 186. See on Eq. 488. 

1425. dyopev: mAnyds exew is 


equiv. to the pf. of wAnyas AcuAd- 
yew. Cf. Polyb. xxxi. 7. 17, 5 dios 
Beira: wdvrov duay Ikavas Exwy wAnyas 
Ahtarvras ris épyis B:arvOFjva:. In such 
cases wA7ryf denotes the result, stripe. 

1427. In the iambic tetrameter the 
anapaest in the fourth place is very 
rare, except in prop. names (Ran. 912). 
Here it could be obviated by writing, 
with Bothe, drdkropas (see on 666); 
but this would be the only occur- 
rence of this word in comedy outside 
of anapaestic metres. This objection 
is not very serious, as the word is not 
of fteq. occurrence; and the Socratic 
lesséii,(cf. 666, 851) would in any case 
justifies use by Phidippides. Cratin. 
41, 56 8 hAlOos Sowep epdéBaroy Bi} 
Bi Adywr Badl(e:, is considered doubt- 
ful. —ravrl: ofroof does not always. 
refer to things actually present, but 
often refers to something just men- 
tioned, or otherwise made present: to 
the mind. Cf. 424, 1478. Pherecr. 
143. 20, xotos odroo} (just mentioned) é 
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e b' 4 3 4 a f ? 

as TOUS TraTépas ayvverar: Kairo. Tl Siadépovoew 

e “~ > “” 4 > 4 2 > 4 

Hav exeivor, tAHVY y ore YMdiopar ov ypadovow ; 


STPEVIAAH®2. 


14307l Sar’, ered1) Tovs ahexTpvdvas aravra pipet, 
3 > 4 Q A , > A , 4, 
ovk eo bias Kal Thy KOmpov Kami EvNov Kabevders ; 


EIAITMMIAHS. 


ov Tavrov, ® ray, éariv, ovd av Ywxpdrer Soxoin. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


Q A AQ ? > > oe 4 4 b > U4 
MPOS TAVTG [LT] TUTT * €L_O€ LN, DAVTOY TOT ALTLAGEL. 


@EIAITINIAH. 


QA A 
KQL ITQS ; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


2 d\ 5 ' A ld , > 3 3 A 4 
éret oé pev Sixaids ei” eyw Kodalew: 
Q > a, ? N es 
143500 8’, Hv yerntai cou, Tov vidv. 


@EIAINTIAHS. 


hv Se py) yernrar, 


parny éuot xexavoera, od 8 éyyavav rebryjEes. 


Tiud00s; Nicoph. 1, ravr} ra worhp’ dpvi- 
6a. Similarly, 74 roavrl, Pax, 1280. 

1428. waripas dpuveras: cf Av. 
1347 f. Schol. on Aesch. Eum. 861, 
pdxipov yap rd ipveorw (6 dArexrpvdy), 
Tay Te Brrr (Sov 71d ovyyerts alSou- 
péver povos ob pelBeras. 

1429. yndlopara: see on 1018. Cf 
Eq. 1883. 

1431. dwi EvAov: see Crit. Notes. 

1432. Phidippides, in turn, is great- 
ly perplexed, and appeals to (hypo- 
thetical) authority, just as Strepsiades 
had appealed to usage (1420). 

1433. wpds ravra: see on 990. He 
refers to such arguments as he has 
used,— et 8 uri: otherwise, merely 


reversing in cond. form what pre- 
cedes, whether it be affirmative or neg. 
GMT. 52,1,n.2. Cf Ran. 625; Vesp. 
435; Av. 188; Paz, 384. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 3. 6, off év rg S8ar: ra Ewda Fp 
Exesv> ef Bt uh, Hpxaler b worauds. 
1436. éyxavew: Schol., xarayeAdcas. 
Cf. Eq. 1818; Vesp. 721, 1007; Ach. 
221, etc. — reOvifferg: the Att. writers 
prob. used only the act. form of 
rebryhtce and éorhtw, but in late writers 
the mid. became common. C/. Luc. 
Soloec. 7, drrixlCorros 86 tives Kal 
TeOvhtes elxdvros dx) rot tplrov (in 
the third person). See Crit. Notes. 
These forms are, in fact, simple fute, 
formed as if from reOvhue, orhues, 
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2TPEVIAAHS. 


wot pév, avdpes Hruxes, Soxel Aéyery Sixasa, 
Kdpouye Ovyywpew SoKel TovTowt TaMLELKh 

4 4 e “~ b | 4 PJ b A N 4 A 
Khdew yap nas eikds €or, Hv pn Sixara Spaper. 


@EIAITIMIAHS. 


14407Kepar Sé ydrépav ere yoopnv. 


2TPEVIAAHS. 


s_sH6AN b) ] A 
amro ‘yap odovpan. 


SEI AINMIAHS. . 


N Q ¥ 3 9 b] 4 ‘ a A 4 
Kal pyv tows y ovK axPéoe radar & viv rérovOas. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


mas dy; Sidakov yap, ti p’ ex TovTav érudedyorets. 


EI AITINIIAHS. 


Thy pnTép womEep Kal oe TUTTHTO. 


STPEVIAAHS. 


Tt Gys, Tt ys ov; 


Toul’ erepov av petlov Kakov. 


*EIAINIMIAHS. 


1445 


70> aA ¥ . 9 
Tt 5 » NV €X@V TOV 1NTT® 


4 ‘4 ig 
Aoyor oe viknow heya, 


THY pnrép ws TUTTEW xpEdr ; 


1437. Auces: among the specta- 
tors. 

1440. dard ydp dAotpar: see on 792. 

1443. rl dys: see on 235. 

1446. Eur. Or. 552 ff. and Aesch. 
Eum. 658 ff. seem to teach that the 
mother had lower claims to honor 
than the father; but the circumstances 


in both cases are such that no infer- 
ence can be drawn as to the general 
view of those poets on the subject. 
Socrates, however, held obedience and 
filial affection towards even a petu- 
lant mother most sacred. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2.—~ 0g: this clause is the 
obj. of vixhow. See on 99. 
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ZTPEVIAAHZ. 


7 @ » > »¥ As «a A 
7Ti_& addd\o y 7, Tavr’ Hv Toups, 
297 , " 

ovdey oe Kwlvoe ceav- 
Tov éuBadev és ro BapaGpov 


1450 


pera YwKparovs 


Kat Tov Adyov TOV ATT@ 
8 b | e a A, = > A 
Tauri du vpas, ® Nedédau, rérovf eyo, 
tw avabelts atavra Taya Tpaypara. 


XOPOZ. 


2 oN b! > A Q r ¥ 
GQuTos ppey ovv TavT®@ Ov TOVT@Y ALTLOS, 
ld a 3 A 4 
455aTpepas oEeauToy Els TOVHPA TpPaypara. 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


4 A A 9% ¥ ”.93 > 4 

ti Snra ravr ov pou Tor ayopevere, 

> > » 2 ¥ a \ 4 bd > 4 
GAN avdp’ adypotkov Kat yéporr’ émppere; 


1447. rf 8 Dro y Ff: analogous to 
BAAo ri #; we may supply the proper 
form of yiyveo@a: or rosetv; but the 
explanation offered for 671} rl, 755, ap- 
plies also here. See on 1192. In 1495 
and Ran. 198, wod is clearly under- 
stood. —ravr vv: an emphatic word 
is sometimes placed before a conj. 
which regularly begins a clause. Cf. 
Theopomp. Com. 59. 6, rair’ 4» rods, 
poy Eve: Thy odclay. 

1449. +d Bdpabpov: the Barathrum 
was a large, cavernous cleft in the 
earth at the north-west base of the 
Hill of the Nymphs, on which the 
observatory now stands. Atthe pr & 
ent day it is not very deep, the dis- 
tance from the top of the cleft proper 
to the bottom being only some 30 feet. 
Acc. to ancient commentators, crimi- 
nals were sometimes executed by 
being cast into it; but it is likely 


that in most supposed instances merely 
their remains were cast in after the 
execution. In special cases men were 
thrown into it alive. Cf. Hdt. vii. 133. 
4, of ev (’A@nvaio:) rovs airéovras és rd 
BdpaSpoy, of 8& (Rwaprifira:) és ppdap 
euBardvres éxéArcvoy viv Te kal BSwp éx 
tobrayv pdpey wap Bacirda (Aapetov). 
Plat. Gorg. 516e. Xen. Hell. i. 7. 20 
(where a yf¢ioua prescribes the pun- 
ishment); thd. 34. Ran. 674; Eg. 
1362; Plut. 431, 1109. 

1453. dyaGelg: entrusting. Cf. Av. 
546. Thue. viii. 82. 1, of 8 orparnydy 
abroy (sc. "AAxBid3nv) eTAovro wal ra 
apdypara wdvra dver(Gecay. Plut. Per. 
32, rijs wédcos éxelvp pdvy dvabelons 
éaurhy. 

1455. orpdpas: possibly a play on 
his name. 

1456. tére: Schol., 8re rhy dpydy 
mpoonrAGcy buir. 
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XOPOZ. 


e “A A “A e 4 9 > 
Hees trovotpey tavl éxdorof ovrw’ ay 
yapev trovnpav ovr épacrny mpayparor, 
1460€ws Gv avrov éuBddrapev eis Kakdv, 
9 ~~ A 2 A N S 4 
omws Gy eid tovs Deods Sedoixevar 
oe, 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


¥ 
oiwot, movnpd vy’, & Nedédau, Sixara Se. 
ov ydp pp éxpyny ra ypypal? adavecdpnv 
> A A 7 9 > Jn _. 
QTOCTEpED. VuV ovY OTwS, @ pidrare, 
1465Tov Xaipepovra Tov piapov Kal LwKparnv 
dtrohets pereAOov, ot oe Kap efnTratov. 
Pa 


SEI AITITNINIAH. 


GN’ obk Gy ddixyoait Tovs SdacKddovs. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


A 4 5 é - A ‘4 
vat vai, kataveacOnr. watpwov Aia. 


SEI AITITIIAH. 


io 4 s A e 3 A 
toov ye Aia TATP@OV' WS APXaLos el. 


1458. Cf Aesch. Pers. 742, an’ 
Bray oxetdn ris abtds, xm Beds Evydwre- 
tai.—On the sudden change in the 
attitude of the Chorus, see Introd. 
§ 23.— Sym dy: the antec. is the 
pers. obj. of roroduev. See Crit. Notes. 

1464, Saws: see on 824.—¢d o0- 
ware: addressed to Phidippides. 

1466. pereXOciy: pursuing with ven- 
geance. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 345, ris ots 
& dvolas rhvBe toy 8iddoKadroy | dlxny 
péresu. Freq. in this sense in Aesch. 
and Eur., and found also in Aeschin., 
Antipho, and other prose authors, but 
not elsewhere in comedy. 

1467. Phidippides recalls his 
father’s reproof, 871. 


1468. warppov: the a in warp¢op 
indicates that this is a parody. See 
on 820. Plat. Euthyd. 302cd states 
expressly that Zeés was worshipped 
a8 warpgos among several other Hel- 
lenic peoples, but not among the 
Athenians or any other people of 
the Ionian race. Acc. to Porson, the 
tragedians attempted to make amends 
by popularizing the epithet at Athens ; 
but Lobeck calls attention to the fact 
that they use it only in reference to 
heroes descended from Zeus. (Cf. 
Aesch. Frg. 146. Soph. 7'r. 288, 763. 
Eur. El. 671.— Strepsiades takes the 
word as meaning protector of fathers. 

1469. See on 818. Cf. 872. 
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=TPEVIAAHS. 


» 
€OTUV. 


SEI AINMIAHS. 


> 73 ¥ 3 9 SN 
OUKET €OT €E7TEL 


Aivos Baowever Tov A’ é€eAndakds. 


<TPEVIAAHS. 


oux é€e\yAan’, GAN eyw Tour’ @dounv 


Q a a “ 
dua Tovrovt tov Atvov. 


otwou Setdavos, 


9 .' N “A ¥ “N e : UA 
[Gre Kai oe yurpeoty ovra Oedv rynodpnyv.| 


EI AINNIAH. 


1475évrav0a cavT@ tapadpover kat pdynvada. 4. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


olor wapavoias: ws euawdunv apa, 
ér e€éBaddov Tovs Deods dia Ywxparnv- 
GAN’, & did’ “Eppy, pyndapas Odpawée por, 


1471. 828 repeated ironically. 

1472. rovro: see Crit. Notes. 

1473. rovrovl: Socrates. ov is 
shortened as in 653.— SelQmos: in 
this word a: though sometimes long 
(12, 709, 1504) is often shortened, esp. 
in ofuor 8elAaos. Cf. Av. 990; Vesp. 
40, 165, 202, 1150, etc. This shorten- 
ing sometimes occurs in Soph. and 
Eur. Diphthongs in some other 
words are occasionally shortened be- 
fore another vowel, esp. in comedy. 
Cf. Paz, 1111 oféy re, 1218 éxecvoul, 
1280 roavrl; Vesp. 1369 wolay; and 
rarer cases, Eg. 479f. Bowréy and 
Bowrots; Vesp. 282, pirabhvaos; Lys. 
217, ofe. Polyzel. 11. 3, ’A@nvaley. 
See also on 1046, 

1474, Sre: see on 7.—This verse 


was prob. interpolated by some one 
who found rovrovi in 1473 (see Crit. 
Notes) and referred it to an object 
present on the stage representing 
Aivoyv. There could not be any repre- 
sentation of the sort, because the god 
Aivos was not a fiction of the Socra- 
tists, but a misconception on the part 
of Strepsiades. Moreover, had there 
been such an earthenware object at 
the schoolhouse, it would have been 
mentioned at 200 ff. 

1475. cavr@: airds card cavedy.' | 

1477. ¢&(Baddov: for the use of the 
impf. see on wpocer(Ge:, 63. 

1478. We must imagine a statue 
of Hermes near the house of Strep- 
siades on the stage. To the mouth 
of this statue he applies his ear as if 


ww? 
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pnoé p émirpibys, GAA ovyyvapny exe 
> A , 3 4 
1480€u00 mapavoyoavtos ddokecyxig. 
? A , ¥ 3 3 “ X 
Kai pou yevod EtuBoudos, eir’ abrovs ypadnv 
Siwxdbw ypaydpevos, kf 6 te cou Soxet. 
6p0as mapaweis odk éav Sixoppadeir, 
3 3 e , 3 3 4 a > 2 
aX ws TaXLoOT EuTYyLTpavar THY oOLKLay 


1485T@v ddoheryx@v. 


Setpo Sedp’, wo Haviia, 


? Q ¥ \ 4 , 
kripaca AaBav e€ehOe cal opwiny dépwr, 
¥ . or »’ 9 AN A ‘4 
Kamer eravaBas émt TO ppovTioTnpiov 
A 2 , > > | A .' 4 
TO Téyos KatdoKamT, ei didrets Tov Seamdrny, 
9 a b) ”~ 3 ld ‘ > ? 
ews ay autos euBadys THY olKiay: 
1490€wot 5é 548° Gveyxdrw Tis Hupéevny, 
Kayo Tw avrav thyepov Sodvar Sixny 


to receive advice. Similarly in Paz, 
658 ff., Hermes himself converses 
with the statue of Peace. See on 83. 

1482. Stoxd8o : subjv., the indir. 
question being at the same time a 
deliberative one. See on 87.—6 tm: 
he might have said efre S:wxdOw, efre 
vt, in which 7f takes the place of a 
verb in the subjv.; but instead of ri 
he said 8 t: co: Soxet, in which the 
deliberative subjv. could not be used, 
as this is an ordinary relative clause, 
whatever you choose. 

1483. He pretends to have received 
a divine commission to do— what he 
has made up his mind to do. — &kop- 
padetv: ze. to act the d:coppdoos (Slin, 
a suit, and fdwrew, stitch, patch up, 
plot). Cf. Av. 1435. Apollod. 13. 12f., 
wedder’, emiopxe?, uaprupe:, Sixoppagel, 
KAérret, TeAwvel. 

1484. éumprpdva: “Attici éep- 
apympdva: dGicebant et éumluwda- 
oda, quae formae ubique in- 
vitis libris restituendae sunt, 
metro saepe iubente, semper 


permittente: nam a Graeculis 
demum fictae sunt formae 
duxiaxpnus et euxlwrAaua.” Cobet. Cf. 
Thesm. 749, éuxluxpare; Lys. 311, éu- 
mwiympdvat; Ach. 447, éurluxraua. It 
should be remembered that wa and xp 
never make position in Ar., and that 
1 in the reduplication of the pres. 
stem is short. 

1485. dSoAcoxav: the usual epi- 
thet employed in stigmatizing the 
philosophers. Cf. Frg. 418. Eupol. 
811. Plat. Phaed. 70 c.— avela: 
Xanthias is a slave of Strepsiades. 
The name, like the Lat. Davos, is 
well-nigh common instead of proper. 
— Strepsiades does not trouble him- 
self now about the gender. Cf. 690 ff. 

1488. The chopping is needless, 
unless it is meant as a preparation 
for successful burning. 

1489. Cf. Ach. 511, celoas &wacey 
éuBdro: Tas oixlas. 

1491. rvid: the same use that or- 
dinarily may be rendered many a one; 
here a few. 
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euot rowjow, Kei opddp’ eto adaldves. 


MA@HTH® A. 


2 \ 9 4 
tov LOU. 


ZTPEVIAAHS. 


cov épyov, & dds, tévat rokdnv Pddya. 


MA@HTH2 A. 


1495 avOpure, ti roves; 


YTPEVIAAH. 
6 Tt Tow; TLS ado Y n 
Sialenronoyonia: tais Soxois THs oikias. 


MA@HTH® B. 


» ld € “A vA 4 > * 
OL0L, TIS NUG@Y TTuptroel THY OLKLAY; 


2TPEVIAAH2. 


éxeivos, ovmep Doiwaruoy eidyjdare. 


MA@HTH® B. 


GTrONELS, ATTOAELS. 


2TPEVIAAHZ. 


A 9 9 AN ‘ 4 A 
Tour avro yap Kat Bovdopan, 
1500}Y opty prot 7) Tpod@ Tas édzridas, 
h "yo mporepov tras éxtpayndic8o mevov. 


ZOKPATHS. 


e rd fis 9 ld e ws ve) e 
OUTOS, Tl WOLELS ETEOV, OVTL TOV T eyous ; 


1492. wowfow: VU _.. See on 1046. 
—drafdves: see on 102. 

1493. The réles of the pupils, being 
unimportant, are not played by regu- 
lar actors, but are provided for by a 
wapaxophynua (the part of a secondary 
chorus or of additional actors). 

1494. adv Ipyov: cf 1345, 1397, 
1416; Ran. 590; Lys. 889; Eccl. 514; 


Thesm. 1172. With following imv., 
Av. 862; Thesm. 1208, ody &pyov, pevye. 
In addressing lifeless things, as here, 
Lys. 315 & xérpa, 381 dxeaAge. 

1496. Siarewrodocyovpar: a comic 
combination or fusion of dadéyeo@ai 
with AerroAcyety (320). He refers to 
cutting the rafters into splinters. 

1498. @oludriov: cf 497, 856. 
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ZTPEVIAAHS. 


b ” ‘ A b) y 
aepoBaTa Kat mepuppova tov HdLov. 


ZQKPATHS. 


»¥ , 4 ; 3 4 
oor tadas, SeiAaros atromviyyoopat, 


MA®OHTH®S. 


1505éya Sé Kaxodainwy ye xataxavOjoopan. 


STPEVIAAH®. 


? 4 , A’ “ e€ a 
ti yap waddvres Tous Deods vBpilere 
Kal THS wEAnVNS EoKoTretabe Thy edpav ; 
OiwKke, BadXre, wate, To\A@v eEvvEKa, 

4 & 3 v4 “ S e sQ7 
padtora 8 e€idds, Tos Deods ws HdiKour. 


XOPO3. 
10ynyeloF eEw+ Kexdpevtar yap perpiws Td ye THpeEpor 


1503. This verse is 225 repeated 
in triumphant mockery. 

1507. riv &pav: the seat (i.e. posi- 
tion). Of. 171. Arist. Mund. 2. 7, ray 
korpwy Ta wey arAdav7 TE cbuwayri obpa- 
ve cupweptorpepovra, Tas a’tas Exovra 
ESpas, 7a St wAavnra, xré. Hat. iii. 
37. 1, 6 hAtos exAcray rhy ex rod odpavod 
ESpynv apavhs hv. Eur. Iph. T. 194, 
GaAAdgas 8 @ Spas flepdy Sup’ atryas 
(Eorpevev) GAs. Strepsiades may 
have in mind the other meaning of 
eSpa, seat. Cf. Thesm. 133, td rhy 
edpay abrhy bwiAde ydpyados (titilla- 


new. 


tion). Hipp. Aér. p. 527, aipoppottes 
év th €Spy. In this case ceAfvn would 
be personified, and écroweic#e would 
mean looked at. 

1508 f. Here we have what may 
be called the “text” or theme of the 
play, a concise statement of the mo- 
tive of the poet in writing it. These 
two verses are, of course, addressed in 
form to Xanthias. 

1510. Cf. Thesm. 1218 (end of the 
play), dAAa wéraccra: petplws fyivy. — 
The verse is recited by the Cory- 
phaeus. 
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METRES AND RHYTHMS. 


Most of the characters employed in the following pages are 
explained in the grammars: H. 1067; 1069; 1070. G. 285, 1; 
286, 1-4; 287, 4. See S. 11, 3; 9,1; 13, 2 and 3; 15,1. For 
convenient reference, however, they are given here : — 


vu = eighth-note PY one normal short syllable (mora). 

w= two sixteenth-notes 5. two short syllables as one mora. 

>= S an irrational syllable. 

__. = quarter-note a: one normal long syllable (two morae). 
“Y= a Z BS = a , found only in the cyclic dactyl, —U u. 

L_= ¥ note d. , triseme syllable (three morae). 

_s= half-note @, tetraseme syllable (four morae). 

A, & pause equal to one short syllable (mora). 


A, & pause equal to one long syllable (two morae). 


| As speech is made up of syllables, words, grammatical sentences, 
and grammatical periods, so rhythm is made up of notes, measures, 
rhythmical sentences, and rhythmical periods. In the metrical 
schemes the end of a rhythmical sentence («@Aov) is marked by Il, 
and the end of a period by ]. Jn the tert a dot is placed under 
the first letter of a rhythmical sentence beginning within a lyric 
verse. A comma in the scheme (as —., v) marks caesura. H. 1081. 
G. 288. §S. 19, 2, IIL. 


RECITATIVE RHYTHMS. 


The recitative rhythms of the Clouds are either in § time (iambic, 
trochaic, and logaoedic), or in % time (anapaestic). H. 1068. 
G. 285. S. 8,1; 8, 2, V. and II. 
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I. Ruyrams 1x £ TIME. 


When the number of feet in a verse is even, the measure or 
unit is the dipody. H. 1072. G. 289, 2. The stronger ictus 
falls on the first foot of each dipody, and the second foot may be 
irrational: 2U_2%. H. 1082; 1070. G.290. S.10, VIL. ; 13, 2. 
Except in systems or series, the last syllable is anceps. H. 1074. 
G. 286, 5. S. 19, 2,1., 3. 

1. Iampic. When the verse begins with the dpois (syllable 
without ictus, often called thesis), the rhythm is called iambic, 
although it is more scientifically considered trochaic with ana- 
crusis: ©:—Uu—o, 

H. 1079; 1088. G. 285, 4; 292. S. 7, 5 and 6. 

Trimeter. The iambic trimeter is composed of three iambic 
dipodies. The comic poets often disregard the caesura in the third 
or the fourth foot, which is observed carefully in the fully devel- 
oped tragedy. If the verse be read with anacrusis, the rhythm 
becomes trochaic (rendered more lively by the anacrusis), and 
the verse is catalectic. The various resolutions and substitutions 
admissible in comedy are indicated by the following scheme : — 


Cis We Cla ww @lea Geni 
wimuwulwuwulweye l 
Puuy vuGluuy wud! uuu I 

The combinations growing out of this scheme were determined 
rather by taste than by any fixed rules. Such combinations as 
w:iwuvuv would be for the most part avoided. 

H. 1091-1093. G. 293, 4. S.9; 16. 

Verses 1-262,! 478-509, 627-629, 709 f., 728-803, 814-888, 
1085-1088, 1105-1112, 1181-1153, 1171-1205, 1214-1302,? 1321- 
1344,® 1452-1509. 

Tetrameter. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, used chiefly in 
frivolous dialogue, is composed of two sentences, — a tetrapody 
or dimeter and a ‘‘ falling” dimeter. There is usually caesura 


1 Including two monometers (1 and metrum, and was perhaps recited : — 


222), used in exclamation and ad- Uitrt_| ti] —All. & following 
dress. is also extra metrum. See notes. 
2Including a monometer (12383). 8 Introduced by a monometer (1821) 


See note. Verse 1259 stands extra in exclamation. 
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between the sentences. With anacrusis and trochaic movement 
the scheme is :— 
Se GS || a oe oe eee ie es ACT 


The resolutions and substitutions are like those of the trimeter. 

H. 1095. G. 293, 3. S. 11, 6, L, 3. 

Verses 1034-1084, 1113 f.,' 1853-1385, 1399-1444. 

System. The iambic system or series is a period of indefinite 
length (a hypermetron). The sentences forming it are dimeters, 
with occasionally a monometer, the last sentence always being a 
‘‘ falling’ dimeter. The last syllable of each sentence is treated 
metrically as if it were within a sentence. 

H. 1098. G. 298, n. . 

Verses 1089-1104, 1386-1390, 1445-1451. 


2. Trocnaic. This rhythm is without anacrusis, and is the 
fundamental rhythm in § time. See above. 

H. 1082. G. 290. 

Tetrameter. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is composed of 
two tetrapodies (sentences of two dipodies each), always with diaer- 
esis in tragedy and generally in comedy. The resolutions and sub- 
stitutions allowed in comedy are like those of the iambic trimeter. 

H. 1083. G. 291, 2. S. 26, 3, II.; 19, 2, II. 

Verses 575-594, 607-626, 1115-1130. 


8. Loeaoepic. This rhythm consists of trochees and cyclic 
dactyls (— v) so combined that the dactyls may precede or fall 
between trochees ; but trochees never fall between dactyls. 

H. 1108-1110. G. 299. S. 18. 

Eupolidean. This verse, used by the comic poets in the para- 
basis, consists of two sentences, — a third Glyconic and a trochaic 
tetrapody. Each sentence, however, begins with a basis : — 


—~v{l~—_%Flweul vo eovlrieglovIcAl 
| oe 
uv | w aeee 
yuu | vuY 


H.1115d. G. 800, 7. S. 26, 3, VITI.; 27, 2. 
Verses 518-562. 


1 Syncopated: >? VU >] vue tou vvuvtluU_aA I. 
2 Closing the antisyntagma. See p. 241. 
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I. Rayrum we¢ Time. 


Anaparstic. In this rhythm the measure or unit is usually the 
dipody. The anapaest vu ~ is frequently replaced by —— or 
—vUv, very rarely by vw Uv. The rhythm is treated as dactylic 
with anacrusis. H.1103. G. 296. §.8,2,II.; 7,5; 10, 11.5; 31. 

Tetrameter. The anapaestic tetrameter catalectic consists of 
two sentences,—a dimeter and an incomplete dimeter (paroemiac), 
with caesura between them. 

H. 1107. G. 297, 4. S. 26, 3, XII.; 31, 3, II. 

Verses 263-274, 291-297, 314-438, 476 f., 959-1008, 1510. 

System. 'The anapaestic system or series, used as a march, is a 
period of indefinite length (a hypermetron). The sentences form- 
ing it are dimeters, with occasionally a monometer. It always 
ends with a paroemiac verse (incomplete dimeter), which is often 
preceded by a monometer. According to some authorities, each 
monometer is followed by a pause equal to a dipody. Every 
rhythmic sentence ends with the end of a word, which may suffer 
elision ; but syllaba anceps and hiatus are not allowed. 

H. 1105. G. 298. S. 31, 8, III.; 11, 6, I. 

Verses 439-456, 889-948,? 1009-1023.? 

Note. Verse 707, an exclamation, is, in form, two cretics, 
2~u—|4uU—ll. Verse 708 is, in form, two bacchii, v: 4 ~— uv | 
~—All. These are in § rhythm. H. 1119. G. 301, 3 and 4. 
S. 10, IX. and X. 


LYRIC RHYTHMS. 
I. The parodus (sdpodos), 275-290 = 298-313. 


Loestuuli_vuvf] AK il 
SS, Pept MAGS Ce Ng A a A ee ees Te 
IT wuvulivvufleivvule—ve ll 
— WY | — w fo~uvulovuoul 
—~vvuilrvvel 5 
—~vvulivuvlivuvlevue ll 
— WZ [ou] —_. & [uu] 


1 The longest anapaestic system end of 892 there is apparent hiatus 
extant, forming an introduction to (between two speakers). 
the syntagma which follows. At the 2 Closing the syntagma. Seep. 241. 
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Mo wmwlieivvuliwvvl[evuvll 
—~Wloveulivvulivvel 

WV. vulivvl[i—vvulli_vv| wu |All 10 
—~vvuluvy | | | _A J 

VY wvvloevuvlivvulivuel 
—~vvuloevvul—vule—vu ll 

atoawulowao) ou | .A J 


This szdpodos, or entrance ode of the Chorus, is composed of a 
strophe and an antistrophe, each containing five periods (indicated 
in the scheme by Roman numerals) in dactylic rhythm. Each 
period is continuous (like a series), so that at the end of the final 
sentences the laws of quantity that apply within a verse are 
observed; and even when a period ends with a dactyl the last 
syllable is short. In verses 275 and 298 the apparent hiatus is 
justified by the pause; in verse 304 -ra is shortened by partial 
elision. On the zdpodos, see S. 33, 4, I.; on the strophe and 
antistrophe, with their metrical correspondence, S. 32 and 33, 
especially 32, 7 and 33, 1, II.; on the period, S. 24; and on final 
pauses (xardAnfis), S. 9, 1. 


Il. Koppos, 457-475. 


I. —~vi[ouvu[—vul—vll 
—~v[(—~vi[l—vJ]i—vliv]—aAlll 
—~el/_eli_el_e|] vu [AT 
ee een he “Peer |= 

I vitvulie_>l|lwul|wvl_—All 5 

> isu lwsufli_ >l|e—vul ue IAA 
svulwul|i Vili vuIl—A] 

Il. su lui >lwulmvullec Ul eu] LU ILA 
swulwsyul we |] LH Iwvulwel Lv [LA] 

IV. sulwve [a >l]e—vul u [Al 10 
vu lwuli > lwulwvul_A] 


The xouzpzds is an ode of which parts are sung alternately by 
the Chorus and an actor. S. 33,4, V. In the present instance, 
the first period being in pure trochaic rhythm, the dactyls in the 
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third sentence are trochaic (— w, iI &) rather than cyclic. S. 15. 
The remaining periods are logaoedic. H. 1108-1110. G. 299. 
S. 13. 


III. Kopparv, 510-517. 510 f., an anapaestic system. See note. 
512-517 are as follows : — 


savuloe—vule—ul vc Iwaseule—vul] vu JHA 
sul UL lwvul—Alll 

vincvule |lwsele >leovuli_>J]euleAl 
~vvul|li_ul wu |—A] 


The xoupdriv is the opening of the parabasis, for the subdi- 
visions of which see the notes and Introd., p. 13. Here the lyric 
portion is logaoedic. 


IV. The 957 and dvrwdy of the parabasis, 568-574 = 595-606. 


I. ~wuleivulevule—A ll 
wul—vul—vul—All 
~wvyul—vu] uu |-A] 

II. svule—uvuJl—vul vu |lwuol]_dAl 
—vulousulevw| Le I—oulouvu]| Low I_ All 5 
wulwulwulweuleuleAil 
sulwulwesl evil 

W>:i ww ul HY |lwsel UB IO>I|uU>lwouleTdAll 
—~olwesetoeuvul ev lou>twoul] uo |_ AJ] 


The rhythm is logaoedic. 
V. Choric odes, 700-706 = 804-818. 


P>ieul & lwel ve Iewvleovul uo ILA] 
HT viru! vw {All 
vimwulwvuleuUl_Al 
vicnv| | _A] 
IE Zi ~u l(woliwul vo Iau fluuloul]eAl § 
wyl uu lwoul LH lwol_aAl 
o>euvleoulovule iwsole_vul co JLAy 


The rhythm is logaoedic with anacrusis. 
The last three sentences are wanting in the strophe. 
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VI. Choric odes, 949-958 = 1024-1033. 


>i Lol un [wel ue Iwol—_v] vu [Al 

Civ] elwel vo dlwvol—_vl vc |[-—Al 

Sicgulufnevlewdi uo f[uww]ivIluaAl 
—~vwu lf uw lweul] ec tlweul uw lweteadAtl 
—vuliule—vul eu Iweo!lovsu| vu JAA] 65 


The rhythm is like that of V. 


The antistrophe is corrupt, so that the third and fourth lines of 
this scheme do not suit it. Schmidt emends as follows :— 


eddaipoves 5 Hoay [ovy] of favres [rd wpiv] emi 
tav wporépwv> mpos Sé rad, © Kopiorpern povoay éxwy,— 


Verses 949-1023 form a syntagma, with verses 1024-1104 as 
antisyntagma. The syntagma is a formal discussion of a set 
topic. After a lyric ode, the leader of the Chorus in two ana- 
paestic or iambic tetrameters calls upon one of the speakers to 
begin. <A dialogue in the same metre follows, closing with a 
system in the same rhythm. This is generally followed by an 
antisyntagma, in which the antistrophe corresponds metrically with 
the strophe; and the second exhortation, in two tetrameters, is 
either in the rhythm of the first one or in the other rhythm men- 
tioned, and determines the metre and rhythm of the second debate, 
which terminates with a system in the same rhythm. The number 
of verses in the dialogue of the antisyntagma does not necessarily 
agree with that of the corresponding part of the syntagma. Verses 
1345-1451 form a second syntagma and antisyntagma. Cf. Eq. 
756-910. Vesp.. 526-724. Av. 451-626. Lys. 476-607. Ran. 
895-1098. In Plut. 487-618 the lyric part is wanting, because 
the whole play is without choric odes. In Eccl. 571-710 there is 
a syntagma proper, without the antisyntagma. 


VIZ. An ode dé oxyrijs, 1154-1170. 


hvuitvu | un J[reovlitvluivleAl 
vincvuvu!] wv frovlrtvuleouvul[—HA] 
M>r>:wvlui>f[e—~vlwivleivuleTaA ll 
Seay baw leet aw lew Le A 
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TIT. —~vulovuvul| — XK ll . 5 
—vvl[—vvu|—A il 
ne ae ee eee ee 
WV. viuvvl— _>l]li—_vfli_>|leovliledAl 
—vuloevuf] uu lwvolovtId—aAl 
—~—vuloivul] uu |lwveJlovle—A] 10 
Ver es Pos ee es ee I 
—~:vyur—|lvuvrviAill 
vuin_vuyv| —All 
—ivur|luvill 
vyuuvule ul u |[_A] 15 
WE vi tv l]uoOVUdIJeA il 
vinrvulovutIleA]l 


I., If., VI. Iambic. III. Dactylic. IV. Logaoedic. V. Parody 
on tragic anapaests. The form of the last sentence in V. is almost 
incredible. Kock makes it iambic, and the whole of VI. dochmiac. 
H. 1125, 1126. G. 302. S. 23, 4. Possibly it should form a 
part of VI. under the form Viuvuv|—_vul—vull. The want 
of symmetry in V. would certainly not be worse than an ana- 
paestic dimeter without an anapaest, a spondee, a dactyl, or even 
anacrusis. 


VIII. A monody éd oxyvfs, 1206-1213. 


Lwi w [wuflrtdAll 
>:vlu |l—_vIl—All 
ree > es. fan ball 
Prot te Tee hail 
L|[—_vl—A] 5 
HH >i_vulivl—vul] ve teul ue J[i~vfIeAl 
> ievfli—vulovul vo tlevul—vl uv I-A] 


The rhythm is iambic with frequent syncope, or use of a triseme 
syllable,_-. H. 1076. G. 286, 2. S. 11, 3. 
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IX. Choric odes, 1303-1810 = 1311-1320. 


Be ee ee ee te ee FO ee ee WS 


wd 


& 
2: 
> 


II. 


>; 


rou !l u | uw [A 
-Huwle—>l[uevlHAll 

> vleivuluivul—Al 

gh cents ae ee. Me Peg Pee 5 
a a hes er ea og ee. Veg ee ll 
en © ay ee (me © em | em | erie © a) Uy SR erent | 


The rhythm is iambic with occasional syncope. 


X. Choric odes, 1845-1352 = 1391-1398. 


Loc: 


vv VUW Vw 


Clu _>]|uivu_aAll 


vu ll 


el/i__vit_e|li_vu_aAll 

u Il 

vj~vurtea]lu—vu—Al 5 
uv] 


So lowe So Le owe Pe A 
Clo—vi>IIe- VT VIR LA I 


The rhythm of I. is logaocedic with anacrusis. The rhythm of 
II. is iambic (catalectic tetrameter). 


MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS. 
The following list comprises all the Mas. referred to in the Critical Notes. 


Codex Ravennas (Rav.); parchment, of the eleventh century, con- 
taining on 180 large leaves the eleven extant plays in this order: Plut., 
Nub., Ran., Av., Eq., Pax, Vesp., Lys., Ach., Thesm., Eccl. It contains 
also valuable scholia. This is the oldest and the best of all the Mss. 
of Ar., but is not the common source of the rest. It is in the Biblioteca 
Comunale at Ravenna. 

Venetus (Ven.); parchment, of the twelfth century, containing Plut., 
Nub., Ran. Eq., Av. Paz, Vesp., on 172 leaves. It is written by two 
hands of the same period, and is the next best Ms. after Rav., to which 
it bears a strong resemblance. 

Parisinus Regius 2712; parchment, of the thirteenth century, contain- 
ing six plays of Eur., the seven extant plays of Soph., and the following 
of Ar.: Plut., Nub., Ran., Eq., Av., Ach. and part of Eccl. 

Brunckii; paper, prob. of the fifteenth century, containing Plut., Nub., 
Ran. It has the subscription: MuxyayA 6 rot Avyya revia ovfav é€é- 
ypawev ev Pudipvn Kpyrns. 

Borgianus (Borg.); paper, recent. It was collated by Ph. Invernizius. 


There are many other Mss. which contain the Clouds; they are for 
the most part of recent origin. Of those known as the Codices Dobraei, 
four are in the Public Library of Cambridge, Eng., and two in the 
Harleian Library. 


The most important editions of Ar. are the following. 


Aristophanis Comoediae novem [Lys. and Thesm. wanting] cum Scho- 
liis Venetiis, apud Aldum, 1498. Folio. (This is the Editio Princeps. 
It was revised and republished at Florence apud Iuntam, 1515, and to 
this edition were added Lys. and Thesm. in the course of a year. The 
eleven plays were first published together in Aristophanis facetissimi 
comoediae undecim, Basileae, 1532. 4°.) 
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Aristophanis Comoediae, Graece et Latine, cum emendationibus Jos. 
Scaligeri. Accesserunt Fragmenta. Lugduni Batavorum, 1624. 12mo. 


Aristophanis Comoediae, Gr. et Lat., cum Scholiis et notis virorum 
doctorum. KRecensuit notasque adiecit L. Kuester. Amstelodami, 1710. 
Folio. (This edition contains the critical and exegetical work of Bentley, 
Casaubon, and Spanheim.) ‘ 


Aristophanis Comoediae, emendatae studio R. F. P. Brunckii. Argen- 
torati, 1783. 9 vol. 


Aristophanis Comoediae, auctoritate libri praeclarissimi saeculi x. [Cod. 
Rayv.] emendatae a Ph. Invernizio. Lipsiae, 1794. (With a commen- 
tary by C. D. Beck and W. Dindorf, 1809-1826, and supplement, 1834. 
13 vol. in 14 parts.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae, cum Scholiis et var. lect. Recens. Imm. Bek- 
kerus. Acced. versio latina, deperditarum comoediarum Fragmenta, 
index locupletissimus notaeque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Dindorfii, 
Schuetzii, Bentleii, Dobrei, Porsoni, Elmsleii, Hermanni, Fischeri, Hem- 
sterhusii, Kuinoelii, Hoepfneri, Conzii, Wolfii, etc., etc. Londini, 1829. 
5 vol. 


Aristophanis Comoediae. Accedunt perditarum fabularum Fragmenta, 
ex rec. G. Dindorfii. Oxonii, 1835-1839. I. II. Textus. III. Annota- 
tiones. IV. Ps. I.-III. Scholia Graeca ex cod. auct. et emend. (The 
same editor has published editions of Ar. at Paris and—among the 
Poetae Scenici Graeci— at Leipzig and Oxford.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae. Edidit Theodorus Bergk. 2 vol. Ed. II. 
Lipsiae, Teubner, 1857. (This is a Text-edition.) 


Aristophanis Comoediae. Edidit Augustus Meineke. 2 vol. Lipsiae, 
Tauchnitz, 1860. (Text-edition.) 


The following separate editions of the Clouds are important or convenient. 


Aristophanis Nubes edidit C. Reisig. Lipsiae, 1820. 


Aristophanis Nubes cum Scholiis denuo recensitas cum adnotationibus 
suis et plerisque Jo. Aug. Ernestii edidit G. Hermannus. Lipsiae, 1830. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. With notes critical and explanatory. 
Adapted to the use of schools. By T. Mitchell. London, 1838. 


Aristophanis Nubes. Edidit, illustravit, praefatus est W. S. Teuffel. 
Ed. IL Lipsiae, 1863. 
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Die Wolken des Aristophanes. Erklért von W. 8. Teuffel. Leipzig, 
1867. 


The Clouds. By W. C. Green. “Catena Classicorum.” London, 
1868. 


Ausgewdhlte Comoedien des Aristophanes. Erklirt von Theodor Kock. 
Erstes Baindchen: Die Wolken. Dritte Auflage. Berlin, 1876. (The 
other three volumes contain Die Ritter, Die Frdsche, and Die Vdégel. 
This edition is the basis of the present work.) 


The Clouds. With Notes. ByC.C. Felton. Seventh edition. With 
an Appendix by W. W. Goodwin. Boston, 1877. 


The Clouds. With Introduction and Notes by W. W. Merry. Oxford, 
1880. 


For fuller information concerning Aristophanean literature, see Bern- 
hardy, Griechische Litteratur, II. 2, pp. 614-622 and 638-676. Third ed., 
1872. Nicolai, Geschichte der gesammten griechischen Literatur. I. 229 ff. 
Second ed., 1873. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


THESE notes are intended chiefly to indicate the departures of the text 
from the readings common to the majority of the Mss. These latter are 
placed first in each instance. 


VERSE. 
6. ofvexa: elvexa. See note and critical notes on 238, 422, 511, 526. 


35. édvexupdcacta:: dvexupdoeo Gas in most old editions. 

65. rou wawwovu: ro rou wamwovu, Cobet; do rou wamrwov, Meineke. 

87. mGov. rl ov: wGov po. tl ovv, Rav.; mdotpas. rl odv, Ven.; mbov 
po. ri Se, K. F. Hermann —welSopas or wiovpar: wlGeopa, Dawes. 

104. This verse is wanting in Rav. 

114. Wanting in Rav. and Ven. Its omission evidently resulted from the 
similar ending of 113. 

125. GAN’ eloeuyun: Cobet proposes Svr’> ddA els. See note. 

130. one isous: oxwSdApous, Rav., Ven; oxivSaddpous, Brunck. 

148. weg Sijra rotr dudrpyce: wes tovro Steudrpnce, Rav., Borg.; was 
Touro 81 ‘pérpyoe, Cobet. 

151. Wvyeloyq: Wvydvros, Herwerden ; Wuxdvros, Meineke. 

179. Golydriov: Ovpdriov, G. Hermann. 

185. dovdvas: eladva:, Brunck. See on 341. 

189. rovrd ye or trowr Em: rourd ¥ in, Reisig. 

195. sptv: vpty, Schol. See critical note on 366. 

203. dvaperpetoOar: Cobet proposes dvaperpycat. 

204. otx, ddAd (Text): ofx, dAAd, Dindorf; ove dAAd, Kock. So 258, 482, 
497, 898. See on 258 and Kock on Av. 71. 

214. wov’onv: wov o@, Hirschig. See on 726. 

216. wdvv: wddw, Sauppe, which Ven. has 215. 

238. ovvex’: elvex’, one Codex Dobraei; fvex’, Bentley. 

248. re ydp Spwur; qf: re vopler’; i, Gottling ; (forw) qf vopere, Bergk. 
Other conjectures have been offered. 

260. rplupa: rptupa, Meineke, deriving it from rptf- rather than rptf-. 
Cf. Nevw-, Auw-, Actupa. 

261. arpepl or drpdpas: drpepal, G. Hermann. 

212. wpoxouts: see note. — dpverGe: Suid. read dorver $e. 

282. xapwovs 7 dpSoudvay: see note. For xapwovs, Kock proposes xprivasg 
or Kpovyots. 

296. oxebbys: oxehpe, Elmsley (cf Ach. 854, oxehperas). 

2C7. doSers: dovSys, K. F. Hermann. 

322. havepes: Gavepas, Halbertsma. 
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$24. ryovxos or fouxa: yorvxy, Elmsley; yovxy, Dindorf. 

$29. ySas: FSnoe’, Cobet and Blaydes. But see H. 491 a. 

332. Punctuation changed by Kock so as to connect closely with 331. 

334. Rejected by Bergk,—rightly, acc. to Meineke. 

337. deplas, Suepds: see note. 

348. 6 7 BovAovra: or 5 Tt dv BovAwvras: 6 tt dw BovAovra:, Rav.; d1° dy 
Bovidvra, Borg.; dv BovAwvra, Bentley and Dobree. 

361. wv 4: wAqv el, Meineke. See note. 

366. xptv: dpty, Dobree. This confusion is freq. in Mss. 

372. ro. te vuvl: rot $4 Te vov, Porson, to improve the caesura. 

380. drcAyOer: eAcAxOav, Cobet ; AeA{On, Brunck. The Mas. are prob. right. 

394. G. Hermann, with some Mss., assigns this verse to Strepsiades. 

399. ag Sy7: Syr’, Ven.; was, several Mas. : 

401. *A@nvalov or ASnvaw: ’ASnvdev, Porson. 

402. walcw: paddv, Rav., Ven., and a few others, followed by Teuffel. 

409. Srrov: dérrayv, Rav. 

412. wap pov: Sixalws, Diog. Laert. 

413. yevyjoet: Siafys, Diog. Laert.; Sidfes, Cobet. 

414. et pvijpoyv ef: ef ydp pvjpov, Diog. Laert. 

415. wal py: Kxotre ru (and then o#@’.. . ofre), Diog. Laert. 

416. pyre... pyr’ dpioray: ovre... ott’ dplorev, Diog. Laert. 

417. yvupvaclwv: ddnpaylas, Diog. Laert. 

422. ovvexa: efvexa, Ven.; gvexa, Rav. 

432. ov8els vixyjoe wAelovas 7] ov: peyddas ovSels vixnoe wAdov 7} ov, 
Rav.; peydAas vixyoe cov widov ovdels, Kock; peydAag ovSels Adfer wA<ov 3j 
ov, Kochly. peydAas is in any case to be retained because of 483. 

439. xpricbwv arexvas: drexvas, Cobet. 

440. +6 ¥ épov: Trovpdv, Cobet. 

442. fryotv: pryov, Heindorf and G. Hermann. — Spay: Selpav, Scaliger. 

451. parwodotxos: parrvodoxes, Bentley. See note. 

457, 462, 466, transferred from Socrates to the Chorus by Bentley. 

483. el: 4, Dobree. el, preceded by a comma, is read by most editt. 

489. «apoPdAAwpar: wpoBdAAopal oo, Ven.; wrpoBdAdw co, Meineke; apo- 
BoA oo, Hirschig. ‘i 

495. xdwar: grec’, Rav. Some editt., as G. Hermann and Dindorf, read 
xdareur’. 

511. dlvexa, Zvexa, otvexa: see on 6. Brunck, Dindorf, Cobet, and some 
others, write ovvexa. 

520. weroop gyoye: vixrooml +” dyd, G. Hermann; weroapl y dye, 
Bentley. 

523. «apewrovs: mpaérny, Welcker. See note. 

526. otvex’: elvex’, Ven. See on 6. 

533. vptv: vpov, Sauppe. See note. 

538. oxvrivov: oxurlov, one Codex Dobraei. 
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553. axpdérurrov: wporepoy, Rav. ; wpdricros, Cobet. 

575. «wpoodxere: xpdoxere, Bentley ; ; mpoooyxere (Dindorf) seems prefer- 
able, as wpooxere must be from wpodxay. 

592. rq: ’v rp, Elmsley and Sauppe. See note. 

595. avre: av oe, Bergk. See note. 

615. dno vpds cova: yor, duds & ov, Bentley. 

638. i wept drew ij vlna: Ff pvOpew Ff wepl éxow, G. Hermann. 

647. raxvy: taxa 8, Reiske.—ov wept: wepl, Rav., Ven. 

652. wi rov AC: transferred from Strepsiades to Socrates by Hirschig. 

663. xara ratrd: xal raurd, G. Hermann. 

664. dpe. was: hdpe was, Bamberg. 

676. y avepdrrero: ’vesdrrero, Dobree. 

679. napdcayny Oiftaav: xapScanv; GryjAaav, Kock.— dpOes ydp Adyas: 
transferred from Strepsiades to Socrates by G. Hermann. 

681. trv Sy ye: Ire ye, Rav., Ven. ; Eri S€ ye, Meineke. 

687. gor’ ov: ov for’, Kock. See note. In order to remove the supposed 
difficulty, O. Schneider suggests Suidas, Flevéas for SAckevos in 686. 

696. ixerevee o” dvOdS: ixeravee o” fvrav®, Rav., Ven.; txereve, vravd o”, 
Kock ; lxereves ‘vratéd y’, Dobree. 

734. adyv Ff: wg al, Meineke. See on 361. 

744. viv youn: TH yvoup, G. Hermann. 

750. 8): &, G. Hermann. 

769. dpe, ri Sx dy, transferred from Socrates to Strepsiades by Reisig. 

770. cadre ypddorto: dxdt éyypddoro, Cobet. 

776. derowrpl aus: deroorpiya:, Meineke. 

783. ove dy &Safalunv: Elmsley (on Eur. Med. 290) proposed ove dy &&d- 
fas’ dy, instead of which Kock suggests ov ydp SSdaip’ dv. 

784. val xpos rev: rivais wpos Tow, Rav. ; val o« xpos, G. Hermann. 

786. vuvi, vev, Sx ye, or Syra: qv, 6, Kock. 

817. Ala rev: AC of, rov, Kock; AC ov rov, Meineke. 

819. row: vd, Valckenaer. The argument that the Greeks did not say 
TOUS Geovs voulfav in the general sense of believe in (the) gods, hardly applies 
here; still ro seems preferable. 

821. dpxaixd: dpxauxd, Dindorf. See note. 

824. SiSdfys: SSdfas, Dawes. GMT. 45, n.8 and foot-note.—vuvl: viv, 
Rav.; vuv6s, Cobet. 

827. torw: tverny (i.¢. is’ tony), Rav.; for i+’, Kock. 

838. xaradova: xaraddéa, Bekker. The metre demands the change. 

847. rlva vopl{as: ri dvopdies, Meineke; rly’ évopafas, Mehler. 

862. de Kock proposes interr. ole’, used parenthetically. 

869. 0°: ofwe, Meineke, to avoid lengthening a in xpepaSpev. 

872, elas ¥: xpdépar’, Brunck.— os yAWov: ds Hrov, Meineke, retaining 
xpépasd y of the Mas. 

883f. See Introd. § 40f. 
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887. Transferred from Strepsiades to Socrates by Beer.—8 owv: vwv, 
Rav.; vv, Dindorf. 

901. ratr’: y avrd, Rav.; ’yd air’, G. Hermann. There is not sufficient 
objection either to ratr’ or to ¥ air’ (the virtual reading of Rav.) to justify 
the introduction into the text of the synizesis of w with av. If avrd is to be 
preserved, and yé dispensed with, it would be better to read dAN aynAdyov 
at’ dvarpéw. Some read ’yaér’ (yd abr with crasis); but y avr’ is prob. 
the correct reading. 

918. Kal yrorSroe wor’: ywwoOjon ror’, Rav., Ven.; yvwoOroe rol ror’, 
G. Hermann. 

925. See note for the rearrangement proposed by Kock. 

966. cfr’ av: el’ dv suggested by Kock. But see note on 975. 

968. tvrevauzdvous: ivruvapdvns, Rav.; évruvopdens (with over rv), Ven. 
G. Hermann’s proposed reading évravapdvns, sc. THS xBdpas, is doubtful, since 
aj xvOdpa évrelveras dppovlay is hardly Greek. The common reading, on the 
contrary, as well as that of Rav. and that of Ven., may have originated from 
dvravapevos. 

976. épacrats: épacratcw, Toup. 

982. dvnfoy or dv dvnPov: dvvnfov, Dindorf. The fact that the first syllable 
is freq. short shows that dynos must have been one way of writing the word; 
but the occasional use of that syllable as a long one is no proof (as some 
assume) that we must write dvvn8os ; still this form is found in some Mass. 

995. péAAerg: péAAe, Reiz. With péAdAas some read én for 6 n. 

1010. apés rovros wpoodxys: mpos Tovrowty %xys, Bergk. The much 
more usual caesura would be secured by rovrowww wpoodxys. See note. 

1023. dvawAroen: o° dvawAyoe, several Mss. 

1040. Kal roto. vopors Kal: roto. vopowt Kal, Rav.,Ven.; rots vopois cal, a 
few Mss.; rotow vopors év, Kock. 

1046. Sadcv: SaAdrarov, Rav., Ven., and some other Mss.; also Schol. 
Because of this evidence in favor of SaAdraroy, and because éruj xdxurrov 
dort is very tame, Kock proposes something like druj mwout BAaxlorraroy Kal 
Saddrarov tov dvSpa. For BAaxloraros, cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 13.4. Athen. vii. 
277d. Tim. Lex. Plat. 61 (Ruhnken) explains it, xaévov ry wpoaplon. 
The Schol. on our passage has the striking remark, xdxurtdv éore: éWot yap 
Kal xavvot rd cdpara. Sekdraroy 8 elev’ éxAva yap. To this is 
added in the Codex Brunckii, SeAdv aout rov dv8pa: padaxtlas yap atriov. 

1052. éotl, ravr’: éoriv afr’ (i.e. avrd), Reisig. 

1063. Sa rovro: $v avro, Porson. 

1064. doretdv ye: doretov ro, Rav. 

1075. «lev. wdpap’: elev’ dveyt, Kayser; cf Paz, 663, elev, dnove. 

1109. otav: olov, Teuffel following Rav. and Ven. 1110. 

1119. rexovcoas or rexovcoas Tas: re Kal ras, Koraés. 

1137. not: xdpov, Kock; nal pov, Meineke. —dra: drra, Porson. 

1141. Sixdracbar: SixdoeoOar, Kiister. See Madvig, Advers. Crit. I. 156 ff 
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1146. xdywye o”: some, as Dind., write ndyeyé o’, making of unemphatic ; 
but the contrast of persons seems to call for emphasis. Cf. 1277, 1411; Av. 
1068. That emphatic o¢ may suffer elision of its vowel, is shown by such 
examples as Eur. Alc. 667, 984; Tro. 945; Rhes. 397, etc. 

1151. ‘Awadhy : ‘Amauodi, Lobeck. 

1169. ov A\aPdy: AaBey rov vidv cov, Rav., Ven.; daBaw Tov viov, Dindorf. 

1179. rig: ts, Kock. —rjpépa: transferred from Phidippides to Strepsia- 
des by Geel. 

1184. yévour’ dy: yévoiro, Meineke, followed by Kock. It is to be regretted 
that this unnecessary emendation has been received with some favor. The 
sense calls for so-called potential dv, as this protasis is at the same time an 
apodosis ; lit., unless (under some possible supposition) the same woman should be 
both old and young. yevéoOau. often means prove to be. 

1190. ye ryyv fvny te Kal: Te THy Evny Kal riv, G. Hermann. This emenda- 
tion, which was made in order to bolster up the logic of Phidippides, might 
well be dispensed with. See note. 

1192. «wpocdOynxev: mpocdOny’, Bentley. Cf. 214, and see on 726. 

1194. dwadAdrrowé’: StadAdrroiyd’, Hirschig. 

1206. SrpeplaSes: see note and Metres. It is quite possible that by 
ZTPEVIAAES (ante-Euclidean) Ar. meant the nom., not the voc. 

1228. As rov is wanting in Rav. and Ven., Kock sufgests pa Al’ ov ydp- 
ov ydp we «rd. 

1238. xods or yous: xoas, Elmsley. 

1242. rovrey: tovre, Rav.; rovre, Kock. rovrev (depending on Slxyy) is 
retained by Dindorf and others. 

1246. deroSciray por Soxct: transferred by Beer to Pasias (with change of 
pos into cot) from the witness, who is a neddv wpdowsov. Acc. to Kock, these 
witnesses in Ar. never speak. 

1252. Perhaps we should read ofx derov (or otx, doov) y tp elSdvar. See 
examples from Eccl. and Plat. Theaet. quoted in note. Cf. Thesm. 34. 

1262. sie . ties +l 8; éotus, Meineke. 

1275. : av&is, Bergk. 

1304. partite : eapbels, Reisig. 

1309f. ores and avé’ added by Reisig. Kock suggests the omission of all 
between woos and xaxov. 

1310. 1 xaxcy AaPetv: xaxcdy Aafety 1, G. Hermann. 

1349 f. SijAdv ye ro Anp dori Tévipdroy : SyAcv yé ro. tdyGpos To vonpa 
(purpose), Kock ; 8yAdv ‘ye Tay | Opdrrov © or. Td Arpet, G. Hermann. 

1352, {&y Adyawv xpy wpos: xpx Sr Adyar wpcs tov, Meineke. 

1356, xpidv: Ene, G. Hermann. See note. 

1359. dpa réwrerOas: dpdrrecOa, Meineke. 

1366. Placed after 1368 acc. to Fritzsche’s suggestion (on Thesm. 1043). 
— wperov: xpaxrov, F. Thiersch (who, of course, does not transpose). 

1371. dxlya: éBlva, Dindorf. Hardly necessary. 
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